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Dress up for Easter 


EAR a nice white Kaynee Blouse Easter and you'll 

look well dressed and feel well dressed too. Kaynee 
blouses are smartly styled and excellently made from the 
finest fabrics. They are the best that you can buy. If you 
would like a copy of the Scout Law in colors ready for 
framing, write to us and we'll send you one free. 
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Who Was Hurt the Most? 


ae 5 hit me right down in the heart. It 
isn’t the loss of their athletic ability 
that hurts. Those boys were like sons 
to me and no one but the boys them- 
selves could make me believe that they 
had done it,” said coach Rockne, of 
Notre Dame University when he was 
asked to tell how he felt about the dis- 
qualification of Eddie Anderson, the all- 
American end, Chet Wynn, all Western 
fullback, and star captain of the college 
track team, and Buck Shaw, Western 
champion shot putter and varsity tackle, 
for playing in a semi-professional foot- 
ball game at Taylorville, Illinois, upon 
the outcome of which more than $100,- 
000 was wagered, and which has created 
the biggest scandal concerning profes- 
sionalism in the history of American 
College Sports. 


Making a Clean Breast of It 


HEN the scandal was made public 

at the university, Eddie Anderson was 
the first man to make a confession. He 
made it to his old friend Coach Rockne, 
going direct to his office. 

“Rock,” he said to the coach, “I’ve 
come to tell you that it’s true that I 
played in that Taylorville game.” 

For several seconds Mr. Rockne sat star- 
ing at the athlete, dumfounded. 

“You—youwre kidding, Eddie,” replied 
the coach. 

“No, it’s true,” said Anderson. “I’m 
sorry—no one knows how sorry, but it’s 
true, Rock, and I wanted to tell you my- 
self.” 
For fully ten minutes Mr. Rockne paced 
up and down his office. 

“Eddie, I can’t believe it,’ he exclaimed. 
“T might have believed that some fellows 
did that, but not a man like you. Didn't 
you stop to think, boy, how this would 
affect your school; how it would hit me 
as well as yourself? Didn’t you stop to 
think how you'd feel when the students 
a learn of this? Why—why did you 
o it?” 

“We know now, Rock, but we never 
thought of it then. I know now that you 
are the one who suffers. Don’t take it so 
hard, please, Rock, because we didn’t mean 
to hurt you and we should have known 
how you would feel.” 


“Drawing a Long Bow” 


LOS ANGELES archer has challenged an 

golfer to a match, the archer, Samuel C. 
McMeen, using an arrow in place of the golf 
ball. He stipulates that he must be allowed 





a margin of six 
inches around 
each cup, and if 
the arrow falls in 
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Neck Broken, 
Still He Smiles 


that radius he F 
shall be credited == A bE 
with having erbert, 
“holed out.” He the quarterback 


can do eighteen 
holes in 70. 


It’s the Little 
Things That 


It Can Be Done 
J. SCOTT CASE 


Somebody said it couldn't be done 
But the Scout with a chuckle replied 


of the Syracuse 
football team 
who for weeks 
has been confin- 
ed to the Mount 


Count That maybe it couldn't but he would be one inai Hospital 
P E N_ Who wouldn't say so ‘til he'd tried. pr m 
prickinthe So he buckled right in with a trace of a grin cased, save for 
middle finger of And he started to sing as he tackled the thing jjs face, in a 
Emanuel Hag- That couldn't be done and he did it. plaster cast, is 


ler’s left hand 
that was not 
attended to, 
caused infection 
and the twelve- 
year-old boy 


Somebody scoffed, “Oh you'll never do that 
At least no one ever has done it”’ 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat 
And the first thing we knew he'd begun it, 

With the lift of his chin and bit of a grin 


the most cheer- 
ful patient in 
the institution. 
Although only 
his face is visi- 
ble, it always 


died a .few He started to sing as he tackled the thing wears a smile. 
days after the That couldn’t be done and he did it. The plaster 
trifling acci- cast, a veritable 
dent happened. There are thousands to tell you it can’t be done; yummy case, 
Eugene Edward There are thousands to prophesy failure; will always be 
Ford, the ten- There are thousands to enumerate one by one saved, even af- 
year-old Jamai- The dangers that wait to assail you. ter he breaks 
ca, L. I., boy, But take off your coat and go to it, his way out of 
who has just Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing it, young Her- 
entered high That cannot be done and you'll do it. bert says, for 
school, the on its surface 
youngest fresh- Sos 32re scratched 


man ever ad- 

mitted to the Institution, is said to 
be a 100 percent. boy physically and 
mentally. He says three “little things” 
are responsible. They are: No eating be- 
tween meals; no sweets; and meals at 
regular hours. The last match saved the 
lives of eight men on the schooner James 
M. W. Hall, disabled in a winter storm. 
The men were lashed to the deck house 
for two days without food or water and 
the ship was slowly filling. Mountainous 
waves crashed down on the decks con- 
tinuously and there was no opportunity for 
the men to display a distress signal. When 
hope was almost gone, a can of kerosene 
rolled toward the deck house and was 
secured by Captain Cole. Then a search 
was made for matches, but all the fire 
sticks possessed by the crew were wet, 
except one, a solitary match possessed by 
Captain Cole. He managed to light it in 
the gale and toss it into the kerosene. The 
flare of the burning oil lit up the night 
and was seen by the steamship West 
Canton, which hurried to the rescue and 
took off all the survivors before the storm- 
tossed vessel went down. 





hundreds of 
names of visitors who have come to 
him in the institution; among them is the 
name of the mayor of Syracuse, and other 
notables. Harry was injured last fall in a 
football game and suffered a broken neck 
and four misplaced vertebrae. He has 
been held fast in his plaster cocoon ever 
since. 


Real Courage 


LBERT G. BUEHLER, could have 

been taken alive out of the wreck- 
age of the collapsed theatre in Washing- 
ton, and his life would probably have 
been saved. But when rescuers came to 
him as he was pinned under a girder, he 
told them to come back for him, but to 
go to the aid of two other sufferers whom 
Buehler had been trying to cheer up 
with words of encouragement. They 
were pinned in a heap of wreckage near 
by and he could see how they were suf- 
fering. The rescuers did as he suggested 
but when they came back for him he 
was too far gone to be saved. He died 
soon after being taken from the ruins. 


Kill Wildcat and Wolf with Hands 


TORIES of two thrilling encounters 

unarmed with vicious animals have 
come through the news. John Shee of 
Ludlow, Vermont, was attacked by a 
wildcat, which he caught by the throat 
in mid air as it leapt -at him. He 
strangled it to death despite the many 
painful lacerations which it inflicted. 
Arthur Lener, of Minneapolis, was at- 
tacked by a timber wolf within the city 
limits. The beast was mad hungry and 
Lener knew it was his life or the wolf's. 
As the animal flew at him he grasped for 
its throat, but, missing, seized it by the 
legs, swung it through the air and 
cracked its head against an iron railing 
killing it instantly. He collected a 
bounty of $7.50 for the scalp. 


Janitors and Waiters for an Education 
TATISTICS compiled at Harvard 
show that boys, in order to earn their 

way through the University are will- 
ing to work at almost any kind of job. 
Janitors and waiters among the students 
are quite common, so are chauffeurs, 
ushers in theatres, musicians, ticket-takers, 
coaches, and all sorts of tradesmen’s as- 
sistants from laundry boys to shoe store 
clerks. Altogether, these chaps who are 
working their way through coilege earned 
last year about $98,800. 

Out of the Wilderness 


NOWING that he and his wife were 

dying of influenza Nan Tuchees, an 
Indian trapper, called his fourteen-year- 
old son Atchimo to his bedside, gave him 
$1,200, all that he had in the world, and 
told him that the care of the five younger 
children would soon fall on him. In a 
few hours both the father and the 
mother died, and because the ground 
was frozen solid the Indian boy could 
not bury the bodies. He left them in 
the trapper’s hut, and left the five chil- 
dren there, too, while he, on snow shoes, 
traveled thirty miles to the cabin of his 
nearest neighbor, John Hingoosh. 

Two days later they returned to find 
the children, even the baby, gnawing on 
scraps and bones of moose meat, all that 
was left in the shack, and burning the 
furniture to keep warm. Leaving the 
bodies of their parents in the shack, the 
young Indian and his neighbor bundled 
the children onto a dog sled and started 
for civilization. They mushed to Wet- 
comb, the nearest town, a week's 
journey, where all received food and 
medical attention. 
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But a Scout who’s prepared is not easily 
° scared, 
He’s ready and waits the word—go, 
Where others might quail and might shrink 
and grow pale, 


He is game when it comes to the show. - 
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He heeds not the jeers and the taunts or the 
cheers 
Of the gang who would hinder or aid, 
He’s a regular fellow, true white and not 
yellow, 
The finest that ever was made. 
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He knows, every hour he is there with the 
power 
Where others could never have dared, 
To save, help, to do.—He’s a Scout same 
as you— 


And he lives up to this—“Be Prepared!” 


—Epmunp LEamy. 
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Paintings by S. H. Wainwright 


Be Prepared! 


OW, courage is grit to do more than one’s bit 
Where others have flunked or despaired, || 

And to know how to do what is right and | 

is true Be 

That's the meaning of —“Scout, Be Pre- | : 
pared!” < : | 

@ 


A chap may be brave, but he’s tied like a slave 
Unless he’s equipped to be strong; 
And knowledge is Might that can conquer 
with Right 
The forces of evil and wrong. 
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He is but a “poor fish” though to aid he 
would wish, 
If he has not the training to try; 
No more can he help than a coward or a 
whelp; 
He is weak as a broken-winged fly. 
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SAW Moses Merithew for the first and 

the last time on the blackest and wildest 

night of the bitter winter of 1799. He 

was then only at the beginning of his 
infamous career and his fame had not 
yet gone abroad or, at least, not to the 
extent it did later, when he was known, 
feared, and hated from one end of the 
Atlantic seaboard to the other—and as 
far south as La Guayra and Maracaibo. 
Indeed, toward the end of his career he 
confined himself and his piracies almost 
entirely to the Spanish Main, and was 
rarely ever seen or heard of north of 
the Island of Cuba. And it was there 
at last he met his terrible end, and there 
that I heard the manner of it years 
later. 

I saw him, as I have said, only once; : 
but his figure, his face, and his startling : in 
manners are printed plainly on my mind 
to this day, and I have only to close 
my eyes to bring him up before me as 
vividly as in the flesh. 

On the afternoon of that day I had 
helped to bury the only relative I had 
ever really known—a maternal uncle 
with whom I had lived since my child- 
hood. We buried him on the ridge of 
the hill that overlooked the little town 
of Letchford. From that point, looking westward, your 
eyes first encounter the handful of houses that here and 
there cling upon the slope as if they had been spilled 
abroad at random; and beyond them the illimitable plain 
of the sea with the white surf leaping upon a hidden reef 
beyond the mouth of the little harbor. 

During the afternoon the wind came off the sea in flaws, 
mingled with an icy rain; but when I returned to our 
empty cottage at the. fall of the evening, and poked up the 
fire against the cold and the gathering shadows, the wind 
was blowing in great bursts that wailed in the chimney 
and went about the trembling house trying all the windows 
and doors. The rain was falling in a soaking downpour, 
and in the intervals of the beating of the wind, swished 
and slushed against the walls and drummed feverishly on 
the roof, and seemed to fill the world with the sound of 
its steady dripping. 


WAS staring gloomily into the blowing flames of the 

fire wondering, now that my uncle was dead and buried, 
what was to become of me and where I was to turn for a 
friend, when I had an uneasy feeling that I was being 
watched. I turned at once to the one window at my left 
and was horrified to see a pair of eyes, in a 
tangle of unkempt hair and beard, staring in 
at me with the unblinking fixity of an eagle. 
The firelight danced upon the panes, so that 4 
one minute the face stood out boldly in the 
ruddy glow, with the skin shining and the 
eyeballs glinting, and the next was sunk in 
gloom except where the fitful light touched 
the tip of the nose, or a wet, glistening 
cheekbone. 

I gave an exclamation of terror at the 
sight of those cold, unblinking 
eyes, and made a jump for the 
door to bar it—a thing I had 
foolishly neglected to do when 
I came in. But with my leap, 
the face disappeared abruptly 
from the window, and before 
I could reach the door the latch 
was raised, and the door was 
kicked open admitting a rush 
of cold wind and a flurry of 
rain that almost took me from 
my feet. The flames of the 
fire soared up and died; the 
shadows leaped and flung along 
the floors and walls; and then 
the door slapped shut again, 
and a big man stood looking at 
me from the lintel. 

I knew at once, from his 
clothes and general appearance, 
to say nothing of his great 
square hands, with a gallows 
tattoed on the back of each, 
that he was a sailorman. Sailors 
were common enough in that 


























The bundle of rags wheeled toward me and disclosed 
the sharp vulture-like face of an old man 
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I was staring into the flames wondcring what was to become of me 


neighborhood at all times of the year; but I had never 
seen the liké of this one before. He was almost as broad 
as he was tall, with arms like an ape, and bowed legs 
of the thickness of young oaks. His hair and beard 
were unkempt and as black as a Spaniard’s; and the 
drops of rain stood thick upon them in bright, waver- 
ing beads. But his eyes were what really daunted me. 
They were of an almost colorless grey, small, steady as 
a snake’s, as fierce as those of any beast of prey, and 
hard, and cold, and cruel with a level and vicious malevo- 
lence. 

He advanced on me with three long, swinging strides, 
and grasped me by the shoulder with a hand that lifted 
my feet clear of the floor. 

“Boy,” said he—and his voice was harsh, and menacing 
like his eyes—“Boy, where’s your father?” 

‘When I could manage to speak I tremblingly told him 
I had none. 

“Your mother, then?” 

“Dead too, sir,” I answered. 

“Then tell me who you live with,” he roared, shaking 
me, “and don’t make me ask all these questions!” 


WHEN I had brought back my terrified 
and fleeing wits I managed to blurt 
out about my uncle’s being buried that day, 
and that I was alone in the world, and 
therefore lived with no one. Again he re- 
garded me silently with his fierce, pene- 
trating eyes; and at last, apparently sat- 
isfied that I was telling the truth, let go 
my shoulder and turned from me without 
a word. He seated himself at the table 
in the middle of the room, and then re- 
marked: 

“So you’re alone?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. 

“Good!” said he. 

Then as I stood there, not knowing what 
to do or what to expect, he rapped with 
his knuckles on the table 
and called for something 
to eat. “Anything will 
do,” he said, “so long as 
you're smart:” 

I had no need to be 
\ asked twice, and bustled 
Puede about among our little 
. oie stores, and finally man- 

Ux) -aged to put before him 
some bread, a good slice 
of cheese, and a_ stone 
bottle, of liquor that had 
belonged to my poor 


uncle. Then I backed off 
as far as I was able and 
watched him eat. He fell 
to like a man that was 
near starved, and I was 
amazed by the ferocious 
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and wolfish manner in which he attacked 
the food. He would sink his big teeth into 
the bread, and tear it away from his mouth 
with a fist as large as a small ham; after 
that would come a great bite of the 
cheese, and then a gulp of the liquor 
to wash it all down. Then he would 
sit bent over the table with his teeth 
chopping down on the mixture, quickly 
and powerfully, so that the muscles 
stood in ridges along his jaws. 

Presently he felt my eyes on him 
and gave me a quick, searching side- 
long glance, and asked: 

“Well?” 

“T was thinking you don’t belong 
to this neighborhood,” I said. 

“No,” he replied, “nor to any neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Then you’re not—not known about 
here?” I asked, seeking to find out 
something about him. 

He swallowed the food he had in 
his mouth before answering. 

“No, I’m not.” Then he added, with 
a grim hardening of his face and eyes 
—“Yet!” ; 

He attacked his food savagely again, 
and between bites eyed me curiously 
and coldly, or darted his glances here 
and there about the room and seemed to weigh up every- 
thing he saw. When he had finished he wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand, beat the crumbs from 
his lap, and then paused with his head on one side as 
if listening, his eyebrows drawn down, and his eyes 
narrowed to mere points. Presently he looked suddenly 
at me and asked: 

“Was that footsteps?” 

I listened as intently as he, but could hear nothing 
but the roaring rain and the racketing wind; and in the 
interval between the gusts, the rapid running and dripping 
of the water from the eaves. 

“I think it must be the dripping of the rain, sir,” I 
told him. 

“Aye,” he replied, “that’ll be it.” He listened no more, 
but crossed his huge legs, took a pipe from his jacket, 
and having filled and lighted it, began to smoke vigor- 
ously. When there was a film: of blue smoke lying in 
flakes about his head, he pointed the stem of the pipe 
at me. 

“Don’t you ever do anything that'll make you listen 
for footsteps in the night!” he said. “It’s not a pleasant 
employment, listening for footsteps—soft, stealthy foot- 
steps that you can hear when the world’s asleep, and the 
wind is moaning about the house as it is tonight. Don’t 
you ever do it!” 


HAD no notion of what he meant, but his words, and 

the manner of his saying them, frightened me, and 
I managed to falter that I hoped I never would. 

“There’s a good many are listening for footsteps to- 
night,” he went on—‘Aye, and hearing ’em too!” He 
leaned forward suddenly and glared at me from under 
his bushy brows. “Do you know Cap’n Viner? Cap’n 
George Viner? Do you?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

“Ah! He lives in this town, does he?” 

“wes, aie.” 

“Well, now,” said the stranger, “if I was to want 
to find this same Cap’n Viner, how would I go about it?” 

I had no idea of the purpose for which he wanted 
Captain Viner, and if I had, I am not sure I should 
have had the courage to refuse the information. 

“You go straight down the main road which runs 
through the village,” I explained, “and midway of the 
hill there is a road turns off to the right. About a hun- 
dred feet along that road is his house.” 

“How would I be sure of it?” he asked quickly—‘“If 
I needed to be?” 

“It sets among trees and shrubbery on your right hand 
as you go down,” I answered, “and there is a great 
figure-head of a ship on the lawn. You couldn't miss 
that, because it looks like a ghost that was coming at 
you.” , 

He nodded when I had finished, and seemed well sat- 
isfied. Then suddenly he got up and strode over to me. 
“You’re sure of that?” he snapped. “This here Viner 
ain’t eveft told you to misdirect seamen, has he?” 

“Why no, sir,” I said, retreating from him in alarm 
“I—I hardly know him to speak to, sir.” 
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“Well,” said the stranger viciously, “he ain't a credit 

He regained his seat 
“Now there’s a man,” 
he remarked presently, “that I'll be bound hears foot- 


to speak to—for you nor no man!” 
and resumed puffing at his pipe. 


Antilles, would frighten you into fits!” He opened the 
door without another word, stalked out with his head 
bent against the howling storm, and after showing his 
teeth at me through the window, went out of my life. 
I did not stir out of the house that 





steps in the night. Aye, I'll swear 
he does—and with good cause!” And 
then he cursed, and his face flamed 
with anger, and his little eves burned 
as you'll see the setting sun burn in 
the windows of a house. “Aye, he'll 
hear them! But not for long! Not 
for long now!” The expression on 
his dark face became frightful; the 
flanges of his nostrils became white 
with rage, and from under his lifted, 
snarling lip, his teeth gleamed. 

“Did you ever hear he was a hard 
man?” he inquired, harshly. And 
when I shook my head: “Well, he 
was! A hard, bitter man to them 
that sailed with him. A hard, cruel 
tyrant that would lash a man across 
the face if he dared to lift his eyes 
to his! Aye, that’s the sort Viner 
was. Ah, I’ve felt his anger! I’ve 
felt it I tell you! Can’t you imagine 
a man like Viner, and a man like me 
on the same ship, and him in com- 
mand of her? Can’t you? Ha! Aye, 
he made me suffer for being the man 
I am. Hard and bitter he was when 
he had the upper hand of me; and 
when I have the upper hand of him, 
I'll send him spinning into the bot- 
tomless pit, so help—!” He broke 
off suddenly and sat grinding his 
teeth and shaking with rage; and at 
the corners of his mouth were flecks 
of foam. 

I was so badly frightened by his 
appearance—a lone boy in a lonely 
house with such a man as he—that 
I stood helpless in my place with 
my knees knocking together. I was 
sick at the stomach when I saw his 
hand go suddenly to the dirk in his 
belt, and almost screamed in sheer 
terror at him. 
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E controlled himself at last, and 

getting up quickly began to but- 
ton his jacket. He stuffed the re- 
mainder of the bread and cheese into a 
his pocket, and then, after taking a last long drink, put 
on his hat and walked to the door. 

“A figure-head of a ship on the lawn, eh?” he said, 
with his hand on the latch. “Well, that shouldn’t be 
hard to find!” Then a sudden thought seemed to strike 
him and he addressed himself to me. 

“Now I may have said some things about Cap’n Viner 
that I maybe shouldn’t have been so outspoken with. 
But I meant ’em, by Thunder, I meant ‘em as sure as 
preaching! But I'll give him a chance for all 
that. So when you see Cap’n Viner again, maybe 
to-morrow, or the next day, you tell him that Moses 
Merithew is on his track and means to pay him 
out. You tell him just that, will you? When 
you see him, mind.” 

When I promised that I would, I thought I 
noticed a gleam of devilish 
humor flit suddenly across his 
sombre features. 

“And by the way, where 
are you going to stay to- 
night?” he asked. 

“Here, sir,” said I. “There 
is no place else I can go, al- 
though tomorrow—” 

“Never mind tomorrow,” 
he snapped. “But tonight— 
tonight you stay right here, 
and don’t you budge a foot 
outside this door! Do you 
hear?” 

“Yes, sir,’ I answered, 
with the fear of death on me. 

“Ah, you'd better! And if 
you budge a foot out of here 
tonight—I’ve a way of finding 
things out—TI'll come back 
and do for you as sure as 
you’re a foot high! Remem- 
ber that, and remember it 
was Moses Merithew that 
warned you! And that’s a 
name, if you came from the 
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He set off running across the clear- 
ing and presently was lost in the 
gloom 


night, for I believed every word he 
said about his being able to find 
things out about me; and I thought 
I had ample time to speak to Captain 
Viner on the morrow. That was 
a piece of Merithew’s grim humor 
that I’m sure he smiled to himself 
over during many a long watch at 
sea. I crawled into bed therefore, 
without taking off any of my clothes 
but my shoes, and lay shivering with 
cold and apprehension throughout the 
length of the long, clamorous night. 
The news that the first passer-by 
brought in the morning was that Cap- 
tain Viner had been stabbed to death 
in his sleep. 


HE murder made a tremendous 
sensation. Captain Viner was a 
retired sea captain (some said he had 
been a pirate in his day), wealthy 
in a small way, and much looked up 
to if not loved; and the manner of 
his death had been peculiarly shock- 
ing. The excitement increased when 
I appeared before the local Magis- 
trate and told him what I knew of 
the man I was sure had done it. The 
magistrate agreed with me that it 
could have been no one else but 
Merithew, and, since he knew his 
name and had a very accurate de- 
x scription of him felt sure that he 
would soon take the murderer into 
custody. The machinery of the law 
was accordingly set in motion and we 
looked for a speedy capture. But 
they never set hands on Moses Meri- 
thew, neither up to the time I left for 
Boston (where I went at the invitation 
of some friends who knew my fam- 
ily) nor afterward. And when I had 
almost forgotten Letchford, and was 
going to sea myself, several years 
later, I knew that Moses Merithew 
was still at large; for news of his 
piracies and his depredations, and the 
deeds of cruelty and violence he was guilty of, became 
common talk among sailors and landsmen from Nova 
Scotia to Havana. 

He was one of the last of the pirates of our coast, 
and he was certainly one of the most bloody. He did 
things that folk safe ashore would talk of in whispers; 
and the crews of ships that had been overhauled by him, 
when they saw that resistance or flight was alike use- 
less, had been known to jump into the sea rather than 










Then I backed off as far as I was able and watched him eat 
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fall into his hands. No seacoast town in the islands 
of the West Indies was safe from him. He would al- 
ways swoop in from the sea when and where he was 
least expected, sack the unfortunate settlement he had 
selected for his prey, put everyone who resisted to the 
sword, and be off to sea again before a force of soldiers 
could be mustered to cut him off, or a naval vessel be 
found to pursue him.-: Such was the unsavory reputation 
earned for himself by the man with the cold eyes and 
the unkempt hair and beard. 


T about the time I first received my license as a 
navigating officer in a ship that traded in the Carib- 
bean Sea, the news of Merithew’s death went abroad; 
but it was so garbled and varying that no one knew what 
to believe; and it was not until three years later that 
I got the truth of the matter by stumbling on a man 
who had witnessed the pirate’s end—and a frightful one 
it was. 
At the time I speak of my ship was lying in Cienfuegos, 


.a small city on the southern coast of the island of Cuba. 


I was a great rambler in those days, especially when in 
port for the first time. I had been wandering about the 
city the whole of a bright, hot October morning, and, 
after having had a bit of lunch in a little eating place 
called Dos Hernanos, I decided to leave the city, which 
is dusty, dingy, and altogether unprepossessing except 
when seen from the bay, and strike out into the hills. 

Cienfuegos lies like a crescent at the end of a long, 
bag-shaped bay, which in turn is entered by a long, nar- 
row gut of sea, at right angles to the bay itself. Thus, 
although a seaport, it is not actually on the sea, and is 
surrounded on nearly all sides by a disordered array of 
hills. I left the city at its eastern extremity and fol- 
lowed the shore line of the bay toward a towering, mis- 
shapen mountain that stood almost directly between me 
and the open sea. After about an hour’s walking my 
attention was drawn to a little spit of land on my right 
hand, projecting into the bay, with what seemed to be 
a rough stake, with a board nailed crosswise upon it, 
jutting up from its center. Upon a rock not far from 
the stake, so as to be outlined in black against the 
glittering brilliance of the sunlit bay, was a nondescript 
heap of fluttering rags surmounted by a broad, high- 
crowned felt hat, with a red feather nodding in it. 

My curiosity drew me inevitably to the stake and as 
I turned to approach it, my heels crunching among the 
pebbles, the bundle of rags wheeled toward me and dis- 
closed, under the limp, overshadowing hat brim, the 
sharp, vulture like face of an old man, with two bright, 
glinting eyes above a big curved nose, and a wrinkled, 
leathery skin that was burned the color of mahogany. 
He looked at me vaguely as I approached, with a sort 
of childish simplicity that made me think he was a bit 
out of his wits. I noticed that the tatters he wore were 
the remains of sea clothes, and that from under his hat, 
a greasy pigtail tied up in bunting, fell between his 
shoulders. Huge gold rings jangled in his ears, and his 
yellow throat was as stringy as that of a plucked chicken. 


I GAVE him Good Day in Spanish, to which he replied 

by fluttering his hands and nodding his head vigorously. 
I turned from him then to read what was written 
on the board fastened to the stake. You can 
imagine my utter amazement when I read the fol- 
lowing inscription, written very plainly and in 
good English: 

“Here lies the Body of Captain Moses Meri- 
thew, a most cruel and rapacious pirate, who, for 
his bloody crimes against 
God’s Chosen Saints, and 
Others, was here cut off on 
August 3, 1810, in the midst 
of his iniquities, by the Hand 
of God.” 

I mumbled an exclamation 
of astonishment and looked in 
mute stupor at the figure nod- 
ding upon the rock 

“Aye,” muttered the old 
man—and he spoke in the ac- 
cents of my own country— 
“Aye, there he lies, sure 
*enough.” 

“What!” I cried, “did you 
know him?” 

“Know him?” echoed the 
old fellow. “Aye, well I 
knew him!” He turned away 
from me again and _ lapsed 
into silence, his lank figure 
drooping, the lids closed over 
the slightly protuberant eyes. 
and the head sunk between 
the shoulders as if oppressed 

(Continued on page 40) 
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‘6 VERY day was an adventure! Every 
hour a thrill,” said Smiling Sidney 
Snow, the nineteen-year-old boy who 
has just returned from an expedition in which he 
crossed the equator three times; covered more than 80,000 
miles in the tropical jungles of Africa; and has made any 
number of movies of wild animals, some so vicious that 
they charged him while he was turning the crank. 

Sidney’s father, Mr. H. A. Snow, of the Oakland Public 
Maiseum, California, in December, 1919, started off on an 
expedition to Africa to take moving pictures of animals 
and to bring back specimens for the museum. Naturally 
Sidney wanted to go too, and since he had always been 
interested in photography his father decided to take him 
along as a moving picture operator. There wasn’t a hap- 
pier boy in all of California than Sidney Snow when with 
his father and two assistants he set out on his long trip 
for the heart of Africa. 

The little party made many stops on the way to Africa 
and long before they eventually arrived at Cape Town, 
Sidney had many interesting adventures. At Cape Town, 
which is the southernmost point in Africa, Mr. Snow en- 
gaged three or four guides—black, of course, and very 
different: from any men Sidney had ever 
seen before—who were experienced hunt- 
ers and knew the jungle as well as we 
know our own home towns. The cameras, 
firearms, and camp equipment, were un- 
packed and carefully overhauled and in- 
spected to make sure that all were in good 
condition. Then Mr. 
Snow bought a Ford! 

It is doubtful 
whether any hunters 
before had ever in- 
cluded an automobile 
in their equipment, 
but Mr. Snow de- 
cided that it might 
prove useful both 
for hunting and for 
bringing supplies to 
camp. For while 
there are many thick 
and almost impenetrable jungles in Africa, there are also 
miles and miles of open country where a Ford easily could 
travel. ; 

“Well,” laughed Sidney, “the expedition was a great 
success. We have brought back thousands of feet of film, 
not to mention sixty-five cases of skins and other speci- 
mens, and two live baby lions! At least they were cubs 
when we captured them! They grow pretty quickly 
though and now they are getting so large I don’t know 
how we are ever going to get them home. I thought I 
was going to be able to keep them for a while, but I guess 
we'll give them to the zoo! But the most fun of the 
trip resulted the time when Father hunted lions in our 
Ford automobile !” 





HAT was an exciting story and here’s the way Sidney 

told it: “Father and I rigged up a ‘blind’—a hiding 
place covered with leaves and branches—and set the 
camera. Then Father got into the Ford and started off 
over the veldt—great prairies of knee-high grass. He 
planned to make a five mile circle and gradually drive 
the game in towards me so I could get some pictures. 
Well, he ran across some gazelles and a rhino or two and 
then suddenly head on right into a bunch of six lions! 


- I don’t know who was more surprised, Father, tHe lions 


or the Ford. The Ford just stopped! Father fired at the 
biggest of the group and missed his aim, but a second 
shot brought him down. There were three more shots 
left in the gun. These took care of two more of the 
brutes. Then Father managed to get the Ford under way 
again just as a great lioness charged and landed on the 
back of the car! Father ducked’under the steering wheel 
and trusted to luck. The car gave a lurch and threw the 
lioness off. Father killed her with his last shot! The 
other two lions had had enough excitement by that time 
and sneaked away. Father came back and got me, and 
between us we managed to load the dead liqns on the Ford 
and drive back to camp! 

“One day,” continued Sidney, “we were tracking game 
along the Abyssinian border when we came upon the 
crater of an extinct volcano, about three hundred feet 
deep. The form was of an almost perfect hippodrome 
and down in the center were about a hundred acres cov- 
ered with sweet grass and brush—just the place for big 
game. Pretty soon I distinguished four big shapes in the 
undergrowth. Elephants! We crept down the rocky wall 
of the crater keeping under cover as much as possible 
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(Above) Sidney Snow with his mother and sister, and a lion he has just killed. 
film hunter photographing a charging lion, protected by his gun man, his father. At the bottom, 
Sidney with a rhino that fell before his gun 
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By Romeyn Parke Benjamin 


Illustrated with Photographs 


because elephants are nasty 
customers when you meet them 
at home! Reaching the floor of 


the crater we sneaked up on the herd to within a couple of 
hundred yards and then I went on alone with the camera. 

“Was I scared? Well, I guess I was a little, but I’m 
not sure, because all I was thinking about was the chance 
to get some wonderful pictures. I kept on the leeward 
side of the herd so they wouldn’t get my scent. That’s 
about all you have to look out for when hunting elephants. 
Their eyes are set so peculiarly in their heads that they 
can only see one side or the other and not at all well 
straight ahead. 

“Well, I got up to within seventy-five feet of them be- 
fore they began to show signs of suspicion. They moved 
their trunks up and down, and all about, trying to pick up 
my scent. I began reeling off film, my eyes glued on the 
camera. The elephants heard the clicking and their trunks 








A Boy Whose Ability President 
Harding Envied 


66 OUNG man, if I could make a speech like that, | 
would have little difficulty in getting my mes- 
sage over to the American People.” Thus spoke 

President Harding to fourteen-year-old Eddie Amarossi, 

a Lower East Side New York newsboy, who, as the 

spokesman of a committee of boys from New York, 

Chicago, Washington, and other cities, waited on the 

President with the request that he become the Honorary 

President of the 140,000 boys who composed the Boys’ 

Club Federation. 

Eddie Amarossi sells papers in the early hours of 
the morning and during the evening rush hours. Dur- 
ing the day he attends DeWitt Clinton High School 
where he is a freshman, and the best orator in the 
school. Eddie has had few advantages yet he stands 
head and shoulders above many boys in that big in- 
stitution as a student, despite the fact that there are 
hundreds of boys among them who do not have to work 
for their own living and who have always had oppor- 
tunity to work or play unhampered by the demands of 
necessity. Eddie is an Italian. He was born in the 
crowded tenement district of the big city. He still lives 
in crowded Jane Street on the Lower East Side. Several 
years ago he became a member of the Roosevelt Club 
associated with the Brace Memorial Newsboys’ Home, 
where he is very popular among the newsboys of Lower 
Manhattan. 






































(Below) The 





began working harder than ever. Then 
they lost their tempers and started tearing 
up trees, smashing branches and in gen- 
eral behaving in such a way that I knew 
pretty well what would happen to me if 
I was discovered! But I 
kept on clicking off the 
film wondering what 
would happen next! 

“T didn’t have to wait 
long to find out, for 
finally one huge fellow, 
with great seven-foot 
tusks, caught my scent 
and headed straight 
for me! Father yelled 
to me to run for my 
life, but somehow I just 
couldn’t do it—I was 
getting such a fine picture! Father raised his 
gun to shoot when the beast was about fifteen 
feet away from me! He didn’t have to fire 
though ’cause the old elephant stopped short 
when he caught sight of the camera, gave a 
violent snort of fear, then turned and stam- 
peded away! The rest of the herd took fright 
and followed him!” 

As a reward for his bravery Sidney has one 
of the most extraordinary motion pictures ever 
taken of a charging elephant. 


AKING pictures out on the veldt is no easy 

accomplishment. It calls for steady nerves 
and a great deal of courage. Upon approaching a 
spot where big game is known to be, the camera is 
set up on its tripod and natives are sent out in a 
great circle to drive the animals within range. 
About twenty feet in front of the camera, and a lit- 
tle to one side, a man takes up position armed with a 
gun. The cameraman’s gun is held by a native 
ready to pass it to the operator should he call for it. 

As the animal to be photographed approaches the 
camera, the man in front starts to walk slowly back- 
wards keeping a steady aim on the beast. When he 
comes abreast of the operator he fires. If he misses, the 
operator turns and grabs his gun and then with two guns 
pumping lead it is usually good-bye to the animal. 

This is not killing for the mere sake of killing; it is 
a question of self-protection. There is no escape from an 
angry lion or an enraged elephant. Whenever it was pos- 
sible Sidney and his Dad snared the beasts, there wag 
no wanton killing. Among the animals that were killed 
and brought home for the museum were four white rhino: 
and nine white-tailed gnu. These are extremely rare. 

Many pictures were taken when the beasts were not 
aware of the camera at all; lions snarling together over a 
meal, or of rhinos placidly wandering about in the sun. 
But in almost every case a formation was taken up just 
in case trouble should arise. “‘Be Prepared’ is a fine 
motto at all times,” remarked Sidney, “but it’s particularly 
good when photographing big game!” 

There are going to be thrills all right when these pictures 
are shown! Imagine an elephant charge finishing so close 
to you that the whole screen is filled with a “close up” of 
his head, the great trunk, the wrinkled skin, and the evil 
little eyes filled with the mad lust of killing! Sidney has 
every reason to be proud of this picture, but to judge from 
his modest manner, when telling about his experiences, it 
is not likely that many people will know that this quiet 
young man was the daring photographer. 

When he gets home to California again, Sidney says 
he is going to College. “I want to finish my educa- 
tion,” he said. “It was started in school, continued for 
two years in the heart of Africa—a liberal education in 
itselfi—and now will be rounded out at College. Hard 
to get back into routine again? Oh, I don’t think so! 
After all, the expedition was good fun and Father really 
did most of the work, I just sort of went along!” 

It seems to be almost invariably true that the people 
who do the big things are the ones who do the least talk- 
ing—are the most modest concerning their exploits. Have 
you ever met aman who won a Distinguished Service Cross 
or the Croix de Guerre over in France, who would brag 
about it? They just don’t do it! That’s the way it is with 
Sidney. He has had adventures enough to fill a thick book, 
and he has always played his part with the greatest 
bravery and courage, but he tells his story so quietly and 
modestly, and with so many expressions of pride in his 
father’s daring, that one immediately realizes that here 
is a fellow with the real stuff in him—that here is a real 


. American boy. 
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HE story-tellers would have us be- 
lieve that the hero always carries 
the hero trademark on his face. He 
is handsome and_ brilliant-looking 
and clear-featured and _ broad-shouldered 
and all that; and maybe you have wondered 
why you did not encounter this type some- 
where, to know him for a hero at a glance. 

But I know better. I have run across a 
good many heroes, boys and men; and 
hardly one of them “looked it.” 

Now there was Patsy. If ever there was 
a lad whom the romancer would not pick 
out as a hero, he was the one. He was a 
sleepy-looking Texas boy, snub-nosed and 
weak of chin, with clothes that seemed to 
be barely on speaking terms with him. 

If you had rounded up all the “no- 
account” looking boys in Arizona, Patsy 
would have taken the prize at the most 
unpromising of them all. And no one 
wotld have been more satisfied of the jus- 
tice of the award than Patsy himself. He 
had ‘as little Suspicion as had any one who 
knew hint that he carried about him any 
claim to’ special consideration; which is, 
after all, a very good starting point for the 
real hero. 

Patsy had gone to Waco at fifteen and 
learned telegraphy by the sufferance of an 
operator whom he knew. Study of any sort 
was not easy to him; but in his stolid way he 
had mastered as much as his instructor knew; and some 
time later the operator, to get rid of him, helped him into 
a position over in New Mexico. 

Then he had a chance to go out on the line of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, to a little station where there 
was better chance of promotion; and when he invented 
the famous Jawbone Telegraph he was night-man at Fair- 
view, the sort of metropolis still common in Arizona. 

Fairview contained a telegraph office twelve by sixteen; 
a section-house which overflowed with the American 
“boss” and his wife and five Mexican laborers; a pig-pen 
made of worn-out ties; a pet deer and an outlook. 

The sprawling junipers crowded it on all sides; and 
northeast opened the rocky jaws of Johnson’s Caijion, the 
long, wild scar in the shoulders of the San Francisco 
range by which the railroad slid down from the great 
pitch of the Arizona Divide, more than seven thousand 
feet above the sea, on its lonely way to the far Rio 
Colorado. 

The cafion was a bad place, and yet the only route by 
which a railroad could jump off the mountains without 
* breaking its neck. 

The grades ran up to one hundred and thirty-seven 
feet—a hill at which an Eastern engineer would look with 
horror. The monster ten-wheelers, each twice to three 
times as heavy as an Eastern locomotive, panted hard in 
bringing a load of ten cars up the hill; and coming down 
that steep twenty miles from Supai, trains crept as if 
holding their breath. 

The track lay along a narrow shelf hewn from the face 
of the savage cliff; and from the car -windows one looked 
far down on one side into the gorge, and on the other up 
to the beetling rocks. 

On the shelf, crowded between the great iron bridge, 
which spanned a side cafion, and the tunnel, was a little 
box of a house; and there lived deaf old George, an 
Englishman, the faithful watchman of that very impor- 
tant stretch of track. 

Ten miles downhill was the eight-house “city” of Ash 
Fork. Thirteen miles uphill—twenty-three miles from 
Ash Fork, and at nearly three thousand feet higher alti- 
tude—was Williams, with three-score people. Outside of 
these it was forty miles in any direction to a human 


being. 


By. the agent and day-operator, was not a very cheer- 
ful companion. But Patsy’s best chum was—Patsy. 
Coming off watch at six in the morning, he slept in a 
blanket on the high counter till early afternoon; then 
generally sallied out alone “fur a pasear wid Patsy” until 
time to take his task again at six in the evening. There 
was game back in the hills; and the echoes came to know 
well the bark of the battered old Henry rifle. 

One hot August afternoon Patsy woke somewhat 
earlier than usual; and sliding off the counter in the tele- 
graph office took the antiquated brass-mounted rifle from 
the corner and stroked it. 

“I’m goin’ up yan side o’ the tunnel,” he said. “De 
Mexicans seed a wild-cat up dere yisterday, ’n’ I ‘low 
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his head 


hit’s my cat—ef I git it.” 

Binn said “Mm!” being too sleepy to 
care to say anything more important; 
and Patsy shuffled out and off. 

It was not exactly the day most people would choose 
for a walk, as few days of an Arizona summer are; but 
Patsy did not particularly mind the blinding glow. It 
was ‘good to get out, even if the sun did “come down de 
nigh way”; and he shambled up the track at a rapid gait. 

In an hour he had crossed the first iron bridge, and was 
nearing the second and the tunnel. A scurrying cotton- 
tail rabbit ran down a cleft of the rocks and out of sight; 
and Patsy clambered clumsily down to the bottom of the 
gorge, hoping for a shot. But the rabbit had disappeared. 

Patsy walked a little way up the dry stream-bed; and 
finding nothing, climbed up again the five hundred rocky 
feet to the track beside the little watch-house. 

The door was open, but old George was not to be seen. 
This was odd, for he always locked the door on going out, 
or was to be found sitting on the sill. 

Patsy crossed the little twelve-foot shelf which was the 
old man’s front yard, and poked his head into the door- 
way. The tiny cheerless room was very still and hot. 
The sunlight through the door made a path of warped 
gold to the rough bunk with its tattered quilts. 

On the broken chair dozed the fat yellow cat, old 
George’s only companion. The battered frying-pan and 
the tomato-can which served as a coffee-pot stood upon 
the rusty stove. Funny where George was, though! 





As Patsy marvelled he caught sight of something 
which made his heart stand stilt 
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Luckily, Binn did not lose 
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These rude belongings were treasures to 
him, and he always guarded them jealously 
against tramps who were “fired from the 
trains” and haunted the cafion to “jump” 
another. 

As Patsy marvelled, he caught sight of 
something which made his heart stand still. 
It was only a large, rough boot projecting 
from under the bed, whose tumbled covers 
hid all but the lower half. To Patsy this 
meant a great deal. George certainly never 
went out barefoot, and he had but one pair 
of boots. 

Patsy craned his long neck further for- 
ward. Ah! Around that boot was a strong, 
tight cord, that barely showed, touching the 
very edge of the dragging quilt. 

Patsy was at the bed in one jump, and 
clutched the boot. It wasn’t empty! He 
tugged at it, and a shabby, heavy form 
yielded reluctantly to his hauling, and ap- 
peared from under the bed! 


POok old George! With feet lashed right 

together by a heavy cord, and hands 
bound behind his back, a jagged lump of coal 
forced savagely into his mouth for a gag, 
and an ugly welt across the gray face where 
they had struck him with a six-shooter be- 
fore overcoming him! 

But the sharp old eyes were open—he 
wasn’t dead! 

Patsy pulled out his knife and cut the cruel cords, 
but the old man was too badly cramped to be able to 
move his stiffened limbs. Then, with a violent wrench, 
Patsy pulled the lump from the distended and bleeding 
jaws, and brought a cup of water and poured it down the 
old man’s throat, lifting the gray head gently on his arm. 

The boy’s instinct had warned him that it was a time 
for great caution. He laid his lips to the old man’s ear 
and whispered shrilly, “Wot’s dey done to yo’ George?” 

The deaf watchman mumbled, painfully low: 

“Hold-ups! They gave me one with a pistol and tied me 
up. I thinks as ’ow they means to hold up Number Two.” 

‘But wot’ll we do?” whispered the boy in the same 
penetrating tone, which George could hear better than a 
shout. “Dey shore mustn’t hold up de train. Whar is 
Gey ?” 

“I dunno,” answered George. “I fancy they’re putting 
rocks into the tunnel, to wreck ’er, for they ’ad crowbars. 
But be awake, lad! They be bad! You knows the new 
law, that train-robbing is death in Harizona, and they 
won't stop at nothink. They mus’ know some big ship- 
ment 0’ bullion’s going heast, and they wants it.” 

Patsy thought a moment. There was unusual sparkle 
in his sleepy eyes. 

“Wal,” he said, “we shore hefto try to stop ’em. Yo’ 
cain’t walk yet-a-bit, yo’re that cramped. Jes’ yo’ lay 
back dar under de bed tell yo’ git rested-like, so’s ef dey 
comes dey’ll ’llow yo’s all fast. Den ef yo’ gets peart, 
take a sneak down de rocks into de cafion, an’ vamose 
for Fairview. I’m jes’ nach’ally goin’ to see!” 

The boy pitched the several cords and lump of coal out 
of sight, and assisted the old man to dispose himself under 
the bed in the same position as before. 

“T ’llow we'll buffaler ’em,” he whispered, encourag- 
ingly ; and cocking the old rifle, he tiptoed out and crept 
down over the edge of the rocky slope. Under its brow 
he crawled cautiously a few rods; and then from rock 
to rock to the east end of the tunnel, into whose dark 
mouth he peered from behind a lucky ledge. 

Yes! There were voices! Patsy strained his ears. In 
the queer reverberations of the tunnel sounds were sadly 
jumbled; but now and then he caught distinct words, 
even whole phrases—enough to be sure that the scoun- 
drels were there, and meant to wreck and rob the express. 
There were fifty thousand dollars in silver bars going 
through from San Francisco in the Wells-Fargo treasure- 
chests, and they knew of it in the strange ways by which 
robbers find out these things. And a wreck there—Patsy 
shivered to think what it meant. 

The engine, of course, would be shattered in the tunnel, 
and would bury engineer and fireman in a hideous chaos 
of steam and writhing iron. The passenger coaches would 
still be on the great bridge—the shock would doubtless 
hurl them off that narrow footing into the abyss. So 
there would be very little left to annoy the robbers—just 
the express messenger and mail clerks, if they were not 
killed in the smash. And at best they would be easy vic- 
tims, in the surprise. 

By the time these thoughts had chased one another 
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through his head Patsy was at the bottom of the gorge, 


and running for dear life down its boulder-choked bed. 
He felt safe enough; it would have been a phenomenal 
shot to hit him from the track; and in case any lookout 
of the robbers saw him, he had a natural fort under the 
cliff anywhere, and the old Henry wherewith to defend it. 


was three o’clock, or thereabouts, by the sun. Num- 
ber Two was due at four at the tunnel. No time to 
lose, then, in getting over that rugged three miles to Fair- 
view; and Patsy kept at a long, slouching trot, despite the 
slippery boulders and the jagged blocks which crowded 
his path. 

At the lower bridge he clambered up the cliff to the 
track, and went skipping along the rock ballast with in- 
creased speed. The world was hot and still : 
as an oven, and no living thing in sight. 

In a few minutes more he rounded the last 
curve and came in sight of Fairview. All 
seemed well there. The little brown station 
sweltered quietly in the sun. There was no 
sound but the singing of the wires overhead— 
r-rm! r-rm! r-rm! And yet, something 
seemed to pluck at the boy, to hold him back. 

Rather instinctively than because he knew 
why, Patsy stopped running as he emerged 
from the cut into view of the station, and 
walked soberly, even carelessly. He shuffled 
up to the open door and shuffled in. 

And as he went in he caught his breath. A 
short, thick-set man, with a hard face, sat in 
Patsy’s rickety chair; and from under the flap 
of his leathern coat peeped the butt of a 
Colt’s “44.” Hard faces and six-shooters were 
neither new nor alarming to Patsy; but he 
felt instantly that the stranger was not a 
casual frontiersman. The watchful look he 
flung at Patsy, the swift glance at Binn and 
back to Patsy, had something sinister in it. 

3inn was’ at the telegraph instrument, 
pounding out a message for the man—some- 
thing about “Big head of stock rounded up. 
Ship Monday. Meet at Peach Springs.” 

That was harmless enough, thought Patsy 


as he heard it ticked off; but then—er— 
maybe—why, of course! The stranger was a 
lookout who had come to watch the tele- 


graph station, and see that no warning went 
to the doomed train; and this despatch was 
a “blind.” 

For once Patsy’s mind moved quickly. This 
fellow must not suspect him. The boy flung 
his tattered hat into a corner, with an im- 
patient snort. 

“Done tramped all them malpais, an’ hain’t 
seen nary hair o’ thet wil’-cat?” he exclaimed, 
dropping upon Binn’s bed as if worn out and 
disgusted. 

“Huntin’ wil’-cats?” asked the stranger, with a keen 
look. “I ’Ilow that rifle ain’t no ’count. Le’s see it.” 

He held out his left hand with an unpleasant smile. The 
gun was empty. Patsy had knocked out the cartridge for 
safety in running over the rocks, and he did not feel in 
a position to refuse. 

The stranger took the old weapon, looked it over con- 
temptuously, and set it against the wall behind him. 

“H-m!” thought Patsy. “He shore done dat a-puppose! 
Didn’t he jes’ wink to hisself w’en he got atween me an’ 
my gun? He’s bad! He shore is!” The notes of the 
tune which Patsy began to -whistle through his teeth 
covered a very nervous feeling. 

The doleful station clock stood at twenty minutes to 
four. Number Two was due in ten minutes, if she were 
on time. What could be done? The eyes of the stranger 
were cruelly watchful. Patsy was not a boy to scare 
easily, but he felt sure that to give the alarm in his 
presence would mean a “shooting scrape.” 

If he could only tell Binn! Maybe then they could find 
some way out. But Binn had sent the message and was 
dozing again, unconscious of the cold eyes and the anxious 
ones which eught to have burned him. 

“Clickety click!” said the ticker. “Click! 
it jabbered for two minutes. 


Click-click !” 


PATSY drew a long breath. Number Two was late; 
this was the operator at Ash Fork reporting to the 
train despatcher three hundred miles away. 

She was probably still at Ash Fork. Oh, if she could 
only be warned! 

There would be no chance to speak to the conductor 
when they reached Fairview—that desperado was watch- 
ing him as a cat watches a mouse. A word to the train- 
men, a motion to go out to them, would mean a bullet. 

Patsy was very nervous now. It was an old habit of 
his to tap his teeth with finger-nails or pencil when think- 
ing; and just now he was mechanically drumming a tattoo 
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with his battered jack-knife against his big, white, uneven 
teeth, as if in a dream. 

Suddenly the stupid, absorbed face changed. Luckily 
the stranger was looking down the track for an instant, or 
his quick eye would have detected that eloquent flash. 
For a sound had found Patsy in his dream, and wakened 
him as great thoughts waken greater minds. 

It was only a dull, metallic 
click—the rattle of his knife 
between his jaws. But #% had 
said something! The sound that 
awakened him was the “A” of 
the Morse alphabet! He was 
telegraphing unconsciously with 
his teeth! 





wah 
AL 


With a superb effort he flung himself aboard the last car 


HE desperado turned his attention to the room again. 

The older operator was half asleep over the instru- 
ment. The boy looked again as stupid as ever, but he 
was a trifle paler. 

In that moment he had wakened from boy to man; and 
man-like he would carry out his inspiration: It was to 
“telegraph” to Binn by rapping with his knife upon his 
teeth, arid tell him thus to warn Ash Fork of the intention 
of the train-robbers. If he could do it, and Binn could 
manage to show no excitement— 

m .” Patsy’s teeth ticked out on the old bone 
Binn did not move. He was almost asleep. 

a . -” ticked Patsy, more loudly. 

Binn stirred reluctantly. Some one was calling “Vi,” the 
official call of Fairview; and Binn lazily opened his eyes. 

“This is Patsy,” clicked the message. “For life don’t 
look! This man’s a hold-up. Gang in tunnel to wreck 
and rob Two. Warn Ash Fork quick!” and there was a 
perceptible emphasis on the q-u-i-c-k. 

Binn also was very wide awake by this time, and very 
pale. Luckily, he did not lose his head. He reached out 
to the key and began to thump it. 

“Ask Fork!” he rattled. “Stop Two! 
Vi.” 

“Wot’s de matter?” growled the watchful stranger, sud- 
denly suspicious. 

“Oh, orders for Number Two,” answered Binn. “She’s 
to meet Thirty-one at Supai side-track.” 

The desperado looked at him keenly and suspiciously. 
Still, there was nothing to fear. The operator had been 
asleep; he couldn’t have dreamed the truth, and no one 
had told him. 

It must be all right; and the furtive hand slipped away 
from the six-shooter. 

“Tell fully!” clicked Patsy on his knife; and Binn sent 
to Ash Fork the words that Patsy ticked off to him; Patsy, 
whose face was stupidly innocent and his manner as care- 
lessly natural as a sheep’s. 


handle. 


Hold-ups here. 
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When this startling news came over the wire into the 
little office at Ash Fork, there was a flurry indeed. Rob- 
bins, the operator, having reported his train, had turned 
for a chat with Long Jack, the foreman of a distant cattle- 
ranch. The train was already headed up the hill, climbing 
slowly the heavy grade under a vast cloud of smoke. 

“An’ 


he says, says he,” continued Robbins, “thet 
—hey? Hold on a min—! Whew!” And 
he shouted to the startled cowboy, “Catch 
Number Two! There’s hold-ups in the 
cafion !” 

Jack bolted out of the door, sprang to the 
back of his tireless “cow-pony,” and dashed 
off north. The trail ran straight up the hill, 
and intersected the railroad’s corkscrew 
course two miles away. The slowly laboring 
train could be overtaken there, after rounding 
one of the long bends which were necessary 
to overcome the steep ascept. 

Just at this point the passengers, who looked 
out to see Ash Fork down in the valley to 
the west, were startled by a wild rider on a 
lathered horse, who swung his hat and yelled 
as he galloped toward them. The engineer 
saw him, too, but thought, “Only a cowboy on 
a toot,” and pulled the throttle wider. 


VEN on the hill the train began to slip 

past the now winded horse. Jack was 
desperate. He reined close to the passing 
coaches, loosened his feet from the stirrups, 
clutched a hand-rail, and with a superb effort 
swung himself aboard the last car. The horse 
loped mournfully along behind, losing dis- 
tance, now, at every minute. 

“Hyah! Wot yo’ doin hyah?” demanded a 
voice, and a stalwart porter pounced upon 
Jack. “Dis de gin’l manager’s special kyar, 
an’ we don’ want no interlopuses!” 

“Wal! Yo’ tell the gen’rul manager,” re- 
torted the cowboy, shaking off the clutch, 
“thet I got a messige fur him, an’ thet this 
train’s shore gwine to be held up, ’thout he 
shakes hisself. There’s a gang up in the 
cafion a-layin’ fur it.” 

The startled porter rushed into the car 
with the news, and in a moment the general 
manager himself was on the rear platform. 

“What’s this about robbers?” he asked 
sharply ; and the cowboy told what word had 
come to Ash Fork, and how he had brought it 
to the train. 

When Number Two stopped at Fairview 
and the conductor ran into the office to register, 
Binn was sitting, still very pale, at the desk, 
and Patsy, pale too, sat kicking his heels 
against the bed. An alert stranger sat watch- 
ing them. 

The conductor, now fully warned by Patsy’s message, 
took in the situation at a glance; he had seen hold-ups 
before. 

He registered without a word, crumpled the tissue 
orders into his pocket, stepped out, and gave the signal 
to go ahead. 

The stranger followed him closely, having seen that no 
warning had been given by the operators, and swung up 
on the car steps just behind him, intending to leap off 
before the bridge was reached. An instant later he was 
looking up the muzzle of a six-shooter, and the conductor 
was saying quietly, “Throw up your hands, or I’ll shoot! 
I know your game!” 

At the rear platform of the last car an ungainly boyish 
figure was clambering over the rail. Inside the car he 
found several men rubbing up revolvers, who did not 
welcome his entrance very cordially. “Who are you?” 
demanded one of them sharply, eying the ragged boy and 
his ancient rifle. 

\“T’m de night operator at Fairview,” stammered Patsy ; 
and he told the whole story. 


| fee was an ill day for the train-robbers. Half a mile 
above Fairview the train stopped, and a posse of men, 
guided by Patsy, climbed the upper cliff, stole over the 
hill, crept into the east end of the tunnel, and captured 
the four surprised ruffians there without a shot. 

It took a couple of hours to remove the boulders from 
the track, and in that time Patsy had been very much 
astonished. 

“T want you to go on Number Four to-night to Cool- 
idge,” the general manager had said, after questioning the 
lad closely. “There is a vacancy there to-morrow, and 
you will take the agency. It will pay you double the 
salary at Fairview. And, by the way, just leave the rifle 


with me. I don’t shoot much and you ought to have a 
better gun. Here’s a new Ballard, with peep-sights and 
wind-gage. Suppose we swap.” . 








He had armed himself with three basketballs, which he 
hurled at the unoffending basket 


‘6 -O-0-H!” 
O The sharply drawn gasp, rising from a 
hundred throats, was followed by a dead silence. 
The referee and several players ran to where Herb 
Bright lay crumpled on the floor. They bent over him, 
whispered, and finally carried him toward the dressing- 
room. 

A few moments later the news ran through the spec- 
tators like an electric current. A broken ankle! Bright, 
the captain and brilliant guard, out of the game for the 
season, and Bradley’s chances for the League Cup gone 
glimmering! The rest of the game was slow and spirit- 
less, for the accident seemed to have taken the enthus- 
iasm away from both teams, and the spectators, mainly 
Bradley boys, were stunned by the accident to their 
leader. 

Rand, the coach, spent the whole of the following 
afternoon in the infirmary with Herb Bright, who lay 
grimly with a plaster cast on his ankle. Frantically they 
endeavored to find some way of filling the gap left by 
the captain. They re-arranged and they schemed, and 
they mentally dissected every substitute and put him to- 
gether again, but all to no avail. For the great weakness 
of the Bradley team lay in its lack of good substitutes. 
The five men who composed the senior team were excel- 
lent, as was shown by the fact that Bradley stood well 
at the top of the preparatory school league. Herb 
Bright himself was an exceptionally brilliant player, 
able indeed to infuse his team-mates with some of his 
own inexhaustible energy. There appeared, however, 
to be no one else who could possibly fill his place, either 
as a player or as an inspiration to his team-mates. 

“Well,” said Herb at last, “it looks as if we'll have to 
move Gray back from forward to guard, and put Stacey 
in his place. Stacey’s better as a forward than any other 
sub would be as a guard.” 

“Y-e-e-s,” agreed the coach dubiously, “I guess that’s 
about the size of it; unless—” 

“Unless what?” asked Herb eagerly, catching a look 
of sudden inspiration on Rand's face. 

“Unless we develop Gardner for your position,” con- 
cluded the coach. 

“Gardner!” exclaimed Herb. “Why, he’s not even a 
sub. He’s only on the Sophomore class team.” 

“I know,” rejoined Rand. “But the point is, Bright, 
that we must have somebody who’s more than a good 
player. Some of our subs are good enough players, 
mechanically, but they haven't the thing inside them 
that will make them play beyond themselves to be worthy 
of the first team. Some of them have had years of 
training, and yet they'll never be much better than they 
are right now. I’m absolutely certain, however, that 
little Stub Gardner has the fighting spirit that will make 
him rise to this emergency. Why, as far as I can see, 
he spends all his spare time in the gym, practising bas- 
kets.” 

“But he couldn’t put the ball in the basket if he were 
right above it,’ objected Herb. 

“That,” replied the coach, “is the easiest of all defects 
to remedy, when you have a determination like his to 
start with.” 

“All right—it won’t do any harm to try,” conceded 
Herb. 


EANWHILE the subject of this character analysis, 
all unconscious of his impending destiny, was dash- 
ing energetically about the gymnasium, which by this time 








was deserted after the day’s practice. He was a rather 
short youth, as his nickname indicated, with straw- 
colored hair, a snub nose, and merry blue eyes. He 
certainly was not at all striking in appearance; yet had 
you watched him carefully you would have observed 
that he was compact of build and very light of foot. He 
had armed himself with three basketballs, which he 
hurled one after the other at the unoffending basket. 
The latter, however, need not have feared his attack, 
for it was very seldom that a ball so much as grazed 
it. Stub cheerfully kept up the bombardment, however, 
and remained at his task so late that he had to sprint 
the hundred yards to the “Mess Hail” in ten seconds 
flat in order to be present at the ceremonies in honor 
of the soup. 

The next morning Coach Rand, passing the gymnasium 
at eight o’clock heard sundry thumping sounds issuing 
therefrom. He entered, and found Stub again engaged 
in his assault of the basket. 

“You ought to become pretty expert if you keep at it 
this way,” remarked Rand. 

Stub reddened. 

“That’s just the trouble,” he stammered. “I don’t seem 
to get any better at all. It makes me mad to be such a 
dub on baskets.” 

“It is tough,” agreed Rand. “I knew a fellow once 
who practised baskets as hard as you are practising them 
and he didn’t seem to get anywhere either. But one time 
they put him in a game, and he made seven goals. 
After that he was a star, all right. He seemed to have 
found himself suddenly, right in that game. Now, it 
might pay you to keep imagining yourself in a game all 
the time you are practising. Then you’d make your shots 
with the idea that each one might mean victory to the 
team, instead of with the idea that if you missed one 
you’d have several hundred more coming to you. Try it.” 


FTER Rand had gone Stub put his suggestion into 
+ practice. He found that his aim improved a little, 
because he ceased shooting carelessly; but still his per- 
formance was far from satisfactory. 

“IT guess that fellow had had a whole heap of practice 
before his lightning change into a star took place,” he de- 
cided wisely. 

Stub was soon taken onto the scrub, and he learned the 
plays and signals quickly. He was naturally good at team 
play, and he fitted well into the Bradley strategy—but he 
couldn’t shoot! He, with almost everyone else, supposed 
that he had been taken on simply as a filler, to round out 
the scrub when Stacey should be moved to first-string 
forward. The latter change was soon made, Grey moving 
back to guard. Several games were played under this 
arrangement, and most of them were won; but Rand was 
far from satisfied. The team was mechanica!; it lacked 
the indefinable stimulus of fighting spirit. 

Meanwhile Stub, the thought of playing on “first”—at 
least this season—never entering his head, kept at his 
eternal bombardment of the basket. Early and late he 
was in the gymnasium, sometimes cheerful and sometimes 
grim, but seeming to make little headway. The coach, 
however, looking in occasionally, nodded his head wisely. 

“It'll come,” he said to Herb. “He’s had the practice 
now. He’s just about at the point where he needs a jolt. 
As it is, he’s five hundred per cent better now than he was 
a month ago. He doesn’t see it himself—but I do.” 

Accord- 
ingly, Stub was put 
in during the sec- 





ond half of the 
3elfield game— 
the next to the 


last. Here his long 
period of pretend- 
ing to be in a cru- 
cial game _ stood 
him in good stead. 
He was not dazed 
by being thrown 
into the contest; 
on the contrary, he 
was transformed 
into a human dy- 
namo. He streaked 
over the floor like 
blue lightning. He 
stuck to his oppo- 
nent like a_ bar- 
nacle. He startled 
the whole team out 
of its lethargy, and 
Bradley began to 
pile up points. 


26 to 25! Stub was frantic. 
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But he made none of them! That turning-point simply 
would not come. Try as he might, his shots persisted in 
rolling around the rim of the basket or even bouncing 
ignominiously off the back-board. At last, realizing the 
hopelessness of his attempt to make goals, he devoted him- 
self entirely to furthering the efforts of his team-mates 
to such good purpose that they succeeded in winning the 
game, 18 to 15. 


STUB sank into utter despair after the game. He had 
*’ failed! He was punk! Not realizing the value of his 
aid to the other players, he allowed his own poor show- 
ing at the basket to fill his whole horizon. He seriously 
considered secreting a big lump of iron in the ball and 
then magnetizing the basket. He had just rejected this 
ingenious plan when Rand laid a hand on his shoulder 
and said calmly: 

“You'll play the whole Weston game, young man.” 

Stub stared at him, his expression very plainly proclaim- 
ing that he thought the coach insane, though probably 
harmless. 

“A guard doesn’t have to make any baskets, you know,” 
continued Rand. “If he’ keeps his opponent from making 
them he’s doing his share. We’ll let you by on that basis.” 

There was a cool condescension in Rand’s tone that 
made Stub’s blood boil. They'd “let him by,” would they ? 
He’d play chief drawback, would he? By the time he had 
recovered his power of speech the coach had disappeared. 

From that time forth the gymnasium was haunted. 

Herb Bright feared that Stub would go stale, but Rand 
shook his head. 

“He can’t go stale when he never was any good,” said 
the coach. “He must have practice. He’s got to get his 
muscles automatically trained on that basket. Then the 
big game will take care of the psychological end. You 
wait and see.” 

“Well, I hope you're right,” remarked Herb. “He cer- 
tainly is a wonder as far as the rest of his playing is 
concerned.” 


i an amazingly short time, as it seemed to Stub, the 
day of the Weston game came around. Weston and 
Bradley were tied for first place, and whoever won would 
have the League Cup, as well as the satisfaction of trounc- 
ing her ancient rival. Stub took the floor with grim de- 
termination, and threw himself into the game with his 
usual energy. As occasion offered, he tried a few shots 
—and missed. He 
worried so about 
these failures that he 
let his opponent get 
away from him, with 
the result that the 
latter made _ two 
pretty goals in suc- 
cession, 

“This will never 
do!” groaned Stub. 
“Tf I can’t make 
goals myself, I must 
at least keep my op- 
ponent from making 
them.” 

Henceforth the op- 
(Cont'd on page 42) 
















As the referee tossed the ball he leaped forward 
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It seems like a long distance to travel for 

a camping trip, doesn’t it? But then we had 
another object besides that of living in a tent all 
summer. We were going camping in France to 
help teach French Boy Scouts how we do it on this side 
of the Atlantic. We were going to rough it in “No Man’s 
Land” and various other sections of France, and do all 
that we could to help the American Committee for Devas- 
tated France, and we began roughing it from the very 
start, traveling as “workaways” on board the S.S. Elimate. 
You may not know what a “workaway” is but you can 
probably guess. He is the same as a sailor, only different, 
that is, they eat and sleep just as sailors do but the rest 
of the things they do are different. 

There were Frederick Danforth, John North, Lawrence 
Woods, all three of them from Princeton, and myself, 
from Yale. The S.S. Elimate is an oil burning freighter 
of about 10,000 tons, and we tumbled aboard her just as 
she was leaving Hoboken for Le Havre on a fine June 
morning. We were due for thirteen days of working 
our way on shipboard, all for the privilege of a passage 
over and a munificent wage of a cent a month. 

Our quarters were excellent, for we four bunked all 
together in the hospital, which was located in the fore 
part of the ship, and we even enjoyed the luxury of 
sheets and pillow cases. We worked eight 
hours a day, from eight to twelve in the 
morning and from one to five in the after- 
noon, and not until,we entered the English 
Channel did any of us go on watch. Our 
work consisted of an infinite diversity of 
tasks, chief-of which was scraping paint, 
which we did more than half the time. 
After we had scraped all the old paint, 
the mate set us to work scraping the new 
to make certain that we had something 
to do. We also spent a couple of days 
painting and one day oiling the decks 
with thick, black crude oil. One day we 
were set to work removing the rust on 
the deck by means of a large heavy 
sledge hammer. It was hard work and 
we soon discovered that if we hit the 
deck hard enough the handle of the ham- 
mer would “accidentally” break, and we 
could rest while it was being repaired. 
After three handles had been broken the 
boatswain put in a steel crowbar, which 
not only was unbreakable, but was much 
more unpleasant to handle. 


Re of us were going camping in France. 


HE mate under whom we worked 
constantly referred to us as “young 
gentlemen,” which appellation sometimes 
seemed out of place, especially the day 
when greeting us after breakfast he said 
“Good morning, young gentlemen, I want 


you to shovel the rubbish off the aft 
deck.” 
Although it was an American ship, 


only two regular members of the crew 
were Americans, the others being of all 
nationalities, most of them Spanish, 
Portuguese and South Americans. Al- 
though to all appearances these men 
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which we gladly ate dry. We all agreed that the dry 
Shredded Wheat tasted better than anything we had ever 
eaten before. We also all chipped in and bought a box 
of candy, although our “friend” the steward advanced the 
price from $2.69 to $5.00. 


Yl 


1918. I had the privilege of spending a night in 
that camp the first year, for I was a member of 
the party of scouts who crossed the Atlantic to 
attend the jamboree in London. We visited that 
camp and I remember that it was the prettiest 
and finest camp I have ever seen, not even excepting 
Camp Dudley on Lake Champlain. 

It was these two camps that attracted the four of 
us and made us want to work our way to France last 
summer. Paul North, Wilcox Dan- 





LTHOUGH we were all 
mighty glad to see the lights 
of Le Havre early in the morn- 
ing of June 27th, still none of us 
regretted the experience, and we 
will always remember pleasantly 
our jobs as “workaways. 
As soon as the ship 








docked, the Captain = 


















forth and myself all had been members 
of Troop 18, Buffalo. We three made 
a bully party. We were later joined by 
Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., of Sewickley, 
Pa. and he fitted right in with the 
scheme of things and proved to be a 
first rate companion. The four of us 
spent the whole summer at one of these 
camps and I am sure the other three fel- 
lows felt as I did, that without a doubt it 
was the greatest summer of our lives. 


HE first camp to be set up was at 

La Croix St. Ouen on the banks of 
the Oise River, a few miles west of 
‘Compiegne. We arrived on July 11th 
and found that three other Americaiis, 
namely Dr. D’Eliscu, Mr. Boyle and 
Mr. Greenhawk, had nearly everything 
in shape. So there was little for us to 
do. The tents were the large Canadian 
army tents which had been used the 
previous year at Francport, and the 
camp was set up in the shape of an 
American Eagle. The swimming in the 
river was excellent. In fact, the loca- 
tion seemed ideal for a camp and we 
were sorry to leave, but work on the 
other camp had not yet started. 

The Germans had been in the village 
of La Croix in 1914 and the lady who 
kept the inn where we stayed while 
putting up the camp, told us that the 
last party she had served of any size 
was the German Crown Prince and his 
staff, who had remained in the town 
several days before the first battle of 
the Marne. 

But if La Croix was on the edge of 
the battle fields, the site of the other 
Camp at Corcy was in their midst. In 
fact, the very campus was on what had 
once been No Man’s Land and the town 
itsef was totally destroyed. There 
were trenches and barbed wire entangle- 

















took us to the Company’s offices and paid us off in 
good American money. Our salaries were to have 
been one cent a month, but upon the mate’s report 
of our good work we were paid the entire month’s 
wages for less than two weeks’ work. We all still 








were very rough and uncouth, still they 

all had good hearts and we found no difficulty in getting 
along with them. One English boy especially we all made 
friends with, and he used to come forward and spend the 
evening with us often. The crew took great delight in 
kidding us, and if they happened to be off duty while we 
were working, they used to enjoy watching us work. One 
day, when we had been painting, they told Wilcox that he 
had put all the paint on “wrong side out.” Of course this 
was very serious and they assured him he would have to 
spend the next day removing it and putting it on right. 
He half believed them at first and wondered how he could 
have put the paint on “wrong side out.” 

There were two stowaways on board who had attempted 
to reach America in this way, but had been sent back by 
the customs officers. They were Spaniards, who could not 
speak English, and the first day were handcuffed together 
to prevent them attempting to swim ashore. Later they 
were set to work in the kitchen peeling potatoes and doing 
other odd jobs. ; 

The cook was in jail, charged with murder, and as a 
result the food was prepared in such an unsatisfactory 
manner that we could eat little if any of it, even after 
working hard all day. Finally, in despair, we appealed to 
the steward, who kindly gave us a box of Shredded Wheat, 
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carry the pennies with us. 

Before I go on with my story I might explain just 
what the American Committee for Devastated France, 
of which Miss Anne Morgan is Vice-President, has been 
doing, especially among the boys of war-scarred France. 
In the beginning the Committee realized that nothing could 
train these boys to become good citizens and leaders in 
their communities better than Scouting and so the Com- 
mittee invited the Boy Scouts of America to co-operate 
in helping the French boys become good scouts, and we 
co-operated the very best we knew how. We sent Mr. 
Lorne W. Barclay, Educational Director of the Boy 
Scouts of America, from National Headquarters, to 
France to carry our scout ideals and methods among 
them. This was two summers ago and, after Mr. Bar- 
clay had studied the situation thoroughly, he came to 
the conclusion that one of the best ways to bring Scout- 
ing to the French boys was to establish a real scout 
camp and show them how to run this camp in a real 
American way, for, you see, camping among boys in 
France is not as common as it is among us fellows in 
America. The first camp was on the Aisne River not 
far from Compiegne, at Francport, an historic place 
where Joan of Arc was captured by the Burgundians in 
1430 and where the Armistice was signed in November, 


Snap shots taken at the two camps where Eagle Scout Rich spent 
the summer. It is not difficult to see that these lively French 
quickly learned to enjoy life in the open. In the upper right-hand 
corner Miss Morgan is seen entering camp down the“ Aisle of Staves” 


‘masters. 


ments in the woods near by and nu- 
merous unexploded shells could be found 
in the vicinity. We called in men called 
artificers to explode these shells and 
before the camp opened we _ thought 
everything had been cleared away. But 
the boys were constantly finding things and one day 
the skeletons of two Germans were found in the woods 
only a quarter of a mile from the camp. 

But in spite of all this it was a lovely spot, nestled in 
a beautiful valley, through which ran a stream ending 
in a little lake in which we swam. 

We were surrounded on two sides by the Villers- 
Cotterets forest, one of the most beautiful in France, which 
afforded marvelous opportunities for overnight hikes. 

Mr. E. L. Mason of Detroit was in charge at Corcy 
and we four helped him set up the camp, a job which 
took us nearly two weeks. Dr. Osius, the camp doctor, 
also helped, and because the tents were small U. S. Army 
officers’ tents, it was necessary to pitch eighty in all to 
provide for the 150 boys who were expected. The dining 
tent was a huge French bessonneau, and most of the 
equipment was brand new and of the finest quality. The 
boys slept on iron beds with straw-filled mattresses and 
even enjoyed the luxury of sheets and pillow cases. It 
was a wonderfully well equipped camp and the French 
government helped to a large extent by loaning us large 
quantities of equipment. 
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H frome camp at La Croix opened on July 17th and the first 

period was devoted to the training of future Scout- 

Nearly a hundred young Frenchmen, all of 

the highest character, attended this camp and after two 

weeks of intensive training they proved to be as capable 

scoutmasters as one could wish for. Many of these men 
(Continued on page 50) 











HE company 

of adventur- 

ers stood 

lined up, in 
double file, the som- 
breros off their 
bowed heads, cov- 
ered with their hair 
that hung to their 
shoulders. They were 
bronzed and bearded 
and lean with the 
leanness of men who 
have endured hard- 
ship and gone on 
short rations. They 
were clothed as 
frontiersmen in 
buckskin, with 
fringes to their leg- 
gings, to their sleeves 
and around the short 
capes of their tunics. 
One of them was 
young and beardless, 
his skin as brown as 
a__berry, slight, 
erect and straight as 
an arrow. He too 
was thin but showed 
full health in his 
pose, strength and 
an abounding vital- 
ity. 

The weeks had 
toughened Miles, 
had advanced his 
manhood. He was 
conscious of this as 
he stood at the left 
of the first file, next 
to Wild Bill the 
hunter, three files 
from Kit Carson, 
Master Scout of Fremont’s Rocky Mountain Expedition. 
Their mission was ended, they were bound back for St. 
Louis. They had planted the national flag on the highest 
peak of the great range, they had made surveys and es- 
tablished roads over which would pour thousands of 
American families on their way to independence and 
wealth in the Far West, opening up the riches of the 
continent, founding a mighty breed. In this Miles had had 
his share, had won his meed of laurels, he was accepted 
by these hardy voyageurs as comrade—no longer as boy. 

In front of the company stood the leader, Fremont the 
Pathfinder, military of bearing, dignified and serious, with 
the light of great purposes in his eyes. 

They stood in the shadow of a great rock in the wilder- 
ness, an isolated mass of granite towering from the plain. 
On its vast face, reaching far up, there showed the names 
of adventurers, of scientists, traders, missionaries, who 
had braved the wild to carry civilization. 

Now, in the midst of these names, there showed a big 
cross, the symbol of the faith that was the foundation 
of a mighty empire. It had been chiseled an inch or more 
into the face of the rock and then smeared with bitumen 
to preserve it against the elements. The men surveyed it 
in hushed reverence. Their spirits, wild and daring, were 
subdued before the token that gave deeper purpose to 
what they had accomplished. 

“Men,” said Fremont, in his deep, earnest voice that 
could ring like a trumpet, could be stern in hostile Indian 
lodges and, again, be soft, almost as a woman’s, in sym- 
pathy and friendship; “Men, early in the history of this 
country of ours, one George Weymouth was sent out to 
Maine by the Earl of Southampton, Lord Arundel and 
others. In his narrative of discovery, he says, ‘The next 
day, we ascended in our pinnace that part of the river 
which lies more to the westward, carrying with us a 
cross—a thing never omitted by any Christian traveler— 
which we erected at the ultimate end of our route.’ 

“When Francis Drake passed through the Straits of 
Magellan he found there the cross erected by Magellan, 
the first man to sail around the world. A cross—the sign 
of civilization, the token of peace and goodwill! 

“Weymouth’s cross was set up in the year sixteen hun- 
dred and five, almost two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Now, in eighteen hundred and forty-two I have thought 
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Fate had marooned him in mid-canyon without clothes, without food, without means of making fire. 


it fitting to grave this sacred symbol on this Rock of Inde- 
pendence that stands in its lonely grandeur. Westward 
the star of empire moves, westward we have helped to 
carry the flag, westward moves the restless tide of men 
and, with them, goes the cross of Christianity. 

“Your rifles are charged. Ready. Present. Fire!” 

HE pale flashes of exploding powder gas belched 

from the muzzle and the roar of the blank discharge 
resounded from the granite. Fremont dismissed the com- 
pany. It broke up for the noonday meal. This was the 
twenty-third of August, three months since the expedition 
had been first organized at St. Louis. They had trekked 
sixteen hundred miles from St. Louis to the South Pass. 
Now, homeward bound, there was yet to be made the 
survey of the Platte River, an attempt to shoot its rapids. 

The long drought had been broken, they were again in 
the land of the buffalo and ribs were roasting for the 
meal. Coffee had gone and they substituted a sort of tea 
made from the roots of the wild cherry. The gay spirits 
of the men, principally Creole and Canadian voyageurs, 
showed in gay jests and snatches of song. 

“We split parties here,” said Carson. “Some of us 
turn sailors. The captain will be the admiral. He’s 
takin’ erlong the best canoemen an’ the lightest. I’m 
better with a rifle than I am with a paddle an’ I’d rather 
fork a hawss than ride in that injerrubber contraption 
the Chief calls a boat.” 

“Who's goin’?” a dozen asked simultaneously. 

“Here comes the Chief,” said Carson. “Ask him. One 
thing’s sartin, he won’t pick no one who can’t swim.” 

“If. it comes to swimmin’” said Wild Bill, “thar ain’t 
one of you can beat Miles here. Didn’t he haul me out 
of the Mississip’? Swims like a catfish.” 

“Ts that right, Miles?” It was Fremont who spoke and 
Miles’ heart seemed to give a bound. He had hardly 
dared to hope to be picked for this especial trip. For a 
moment he could not speak. 

“Mississippi Miles is his name,” answered Wild Bill. 
“He’s got webs between his toes. Dawg too.” 

“We've no use for a dog,” said Fremont, “not in a 
cranky boat. But a light, strong man who can swim we 
could use.” He smiled at Miles with his eyes and Miles 
felt his chest expand, his height advance. He had been 





titled a man and no 
one had laughed. 

“Wm taking Cle- 
ment Lambert, Basil 
Lajeunesse, Honoré 
Ayot, Benoit and 
Descoteaux, besides 
Miles and Mr. 
Preuss,” said Fre- 
mont. “Carson, you 
will take command 
of the land party and 
proceed to Goat Is- 
land. We'll start be- 
fore sunrise. We 
ought to breakfast 
at the island. If you 
find no message there 
of our having passed 
you are to remain 
there. Otherwise the 
note will designate 
your route. I have 
some _ astronomical 
observations to make 
tonight. We _ shall 
test out the boat this 
afternoon. We shall 
continue down the 
Platte in.the boat if 
we successfully shoot 
the rapids. But we'll 
rendezvous at Goat 
Island. Between here 
and there lies the 
most dangerous 
water.” 

He turned and 
walked away to 
where the indiarub- 
ber boat lay ready 
to be inflated with 
air for its trial 
launching. Miles was 
the center of gay chaff. 

“If you ever hit a rock, mon ami,’ said one, “you'll 
bounce up an’ down till you die of starvation, mebbe.” 
Miles grinned back. 

“You'll look after Tige?” he asked Wild Bill. 

“That dawg can look after himself. But I'll see he gets 
his rations. You'd better tell him you're goin’ or he'll be 
swimmin’ after you. Got so he thinks thar’s nothin’ he 
can’t do, sence he bit that grizzly in the leg.” 

There was loud laughter and Tige was dragged into the 
circle, slapped and patted by the men, who were all his 
friends. Then Miles took him off to tell him of their 
parting. Tige sat up gravely, one ear cocked, his wise, 
affectionate eyes gazing in his master’s face. There was 
no doubt that he comprehended, whether by instinct or 
reason, that Miles was going to leave him temporarily. For 
the rest of the afternoon he trailed close to Miles’ heels. 


ROVISIONS were taken aboard, with other baggage 

and instruments for surveying the river. Preuss, artist 
for the expedition, was to make sketches and maps. This 
was no ordinary advance of. frontiersmen, but a trip of 
geographical record. Already there were profile sketches 
ready for working up into a final view of all the topogra- 
phy, the elevations, the rise and fall of the country from 
St. Louis to the South Pass, another, to be perfected after 
the water trip, would show the same from the mouth of 
the Great Platte to the same point, following the regular 
descent of the river. It was a hope of Fremont that the 
eastern terminus of this line might furnish the point at 
which steamboat and steamcar would presently meet and 
exchange cargoes in a magic flight across the continent. 

Miles marveled at the skill with which this was ac- 
complished and longed to achieve the art by which Fre- 
mont took the altitudes of the North Star and other 
stars, checked them by his chronometers and set down 
upon the map with precision their exact position at the 
variotis points of importance, measured the heights and 
distances with barometer, thermometer, sextant, telescope 
and circle. It was a sort of white’magic and it made him 
realize his own ignorance, long for knowledge. 

There was plenty of water at the start and the buoyant 
boat rode like a duck as they paddled rapidly down the 
river. The sun had risen for some time when a tremulous 
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sound rose on the air, like the beating of a great drum. 

From the Indians they had heard vague rumors of a 
fall but its exact locality had not been determined. They 
were approaching a ridge through which the river bored 
its way in a canyon. Miles had learned that this Spanish 
word meant the bore of a cannon, a tube of any kind, 
used in the west to describe the tunnel-like gorges where 
cliffs towered each side of a stream and often approached 
each other overhead, so that one traveled in a sort of 
horizontal chimney. 

Fremont was talking to Lajeunesse, both in the stern. 

“There is a fall of about three hundred feet between 
Sweet Water and Goat Island. Most of it is in the 
canyons. We'll have long stretches of smooth water like 
this in between.” 

“There’s white water ahead,” returned Lajeunesse. His 
face was eager. The five voyageurs making up the crew 
were evidently keen for the voyage, glad to be back on 
the water with paddles in their hands. They broke into 
little snatches of boat-songs. Ayot had a fine tenor voice 
and the rest sang in pleasant harmony certain lines as 
they were swept along, and their muscles played to the 
leverage of the paddles against the water. 


The wind is free, the wind is free, 


sang Ayot. Then the others, deep chorused, 


En roulant ma boule! 

The wind is fresh—my love ’waits me, 
Rouli, roulant, ma boule, roulant! 
Behind our house a spring you see, 
In it three ducks swim merrily. 


bey river made a sharp turn, the current rushing full 
tilt against the opposing wall of the canyon. It looked 
to Miles as it was an inclined plane of dark, liquid glass. 
It took hold of the boat, for all its light draught, and swept 
it on like a chip in a millrace. Immediately the five men 
sprang overboard in water up to their necks, checking its 
speed, bringing the boat to a little sand beach among the 
rocks at the very mouth of the gorge. Driftwood, twenty 
feet and more above them, deposited on the cliffs, whole 
trunks of trees, showed that the river sometimes rose to 
tremendous height and force. Clambering up the cliff, 
the passage ahead appeared as a foaming cataract, broken 
here and there with small falls, its rough song reechoing 
in miniature thunder from the granite. 

“We’ve come at a good time, men,” said Fremont. 
“That big fall the Indians speak of must occur only at 
stormwater periods. I think we see the worst of it. What 
do you say, shall we portage over the ridge, or tackle 
the canyon?” The 
voyageurs gazed in 
silent appraisal, then 
spoke among them- 
selves. 

“It is a hard por- 
tage,’ said Lajeu- 
nesse finally. “We 
have all of us seen 
wilder water than 
this and passed it 
safely. But that 
was in different 
craft. Still, we say 
let us try it.” 

Again they em- 
barked. In trying to 
check the way of the 
boat with men along- 
side in the water, 
the current was so 
violent that several 
times they were 
nearly swamped as 
feet slipped on the 
rocky bottom. At 
last they determined 
to trust to the skill 
of the paddlers and 
they let her go. 

There were places 
where great rocks 
had toppled and ‘al- 
most dammed _ the 
river. Sometimes the 
passage was _ less 
than five feet and 
the obstructions in- 


variably caused a 
miniature fall with 
the river rushing 


through the nar- 
rowed opening with 
tremendous violence. 
A wooden boat 
would have been 
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stove in a score of times but the elasticity of the india- 
rubber craft, inflated with air, preserved it from all shocks, 
it almost seemed to enjoy the buffeting, to fairly leap over 
the falls, and the confidence of all in the craft rose high. 

They rushed three cataracts with stretches of smooth 
water between, hurdling, vaulting, almost bounding, the 
crew digging their paddles into the foaming stream with 
quick, high-pitched words of order and encouragement. 
Then they emerged from the canyon into full daylight 
and put to shore by soime willows. It was eight o’clock 
all were wet, tired and hungry and a fire was soon lit and 
the cooks busy. Fremont climbed up to reconnoitre and 
Miles followed his example after he had done his share at 
the fire. As far as he could see the river ran smoothly 
but there was another ridge ahead and, he supposed, 
another canyon. 


N hour’s rest for food, a smoke and a stretch, and 

they were off again. Once more they stopped at the 
ridge to discuss portage. The second canyon loomed like 
a dark, gloomy gash, with walls of far greater height than 
the first. Fremont judged its extent to be some eight miles 
of winding course. Success emboldened all of them and 
they started off on their wild ride in high glee, the paddlers 
as excited as Miles, through whose veins the blood tingled 
with anticipation. 

Fremont gave the chronometer to Miles for safety and 
they set him ashore to traverse on foot. In less than half 
a mile all vestige of shore disappeared, the cliffs came 
sheer down to the foaming water and he waited for the 
boat to come up. At Fremont’s suggestion they had 
stripped down to breeches, moccasins and leggings, for the 
sun was powerful and the water reflected it. They might 
keep their upper clothing fairly dry beneath a tarpaulin, 
never if it was on their backs. There came an ugly pass 
ahead and they made a rope fast to the stern of the boat 
with Lajeunesse, Benoit and Descoteaux to hold it and 
let the boat down current. Miles took hold with them 
and they slowly made their way, sometimes on narrow 
ledges, on boulders or waist-deep over submerged rocks, 
while those in the boat exerted every effort to prevent the 
craft from being impaled on sharp points in the narrows. 

Then the boat stuck between rocks, hung suspended for 
a moment, while the water poured over her, washing out 
the sextant and a pair of saddlebags. Fremont grasped the 
sextant as it swept by, a whirlpool engulfed the bags. 

The torrent suddenly assumed malignancy, ahead the 
cataract was a sheet of foam, shut up in the grim chasm, 
with the rocks seeming to actually meet overhead. The 
roar of the water was deafening. It caught hold of the 











Lajeunesse thrust in his paddle deep as the light boat canted. 





boat with sudden, resistless force. Benoit and Descoteaux, 
forced to the edge of the slippery boulder, let go the rope. 
Instantly Miles and Lajeunesse were jerked into the 
rapids, the boat shooting ahead like an arrow. The in- 
voluntary dive was from a height of at least twelve feet, 
Miles had no time to think of form. There was a splash 
and he was being rolled over and over in the tumbling 
waters, grazing rocks, bumping along the bottom, striving 
to keep his mouth closed, praying that he might reach the 
surface. if only for a gulp of air to relieve his tortured 
lungs. He struck out but the current went far faster than 
he could swim. It seemed all froth, without resistance to 
his strokes. At last he was shot out, half his length above 
water, flung by a wave with others reaching out for him, 
leaping ahead, ravening. He caught sight of the boat, far 
down, making in towards the shore; he saw a black spot 
in mid channel that must be the head of Lajeunesse, he 
was conscious of faint shouts from the shore where Benoit 
and Descoteaux ran and leaped along. 

Flailing desperately he managed to keep his head out of 
water for the most part, to preserve equilibrium and, by 
the sheer suction of the torrent, avoid the rocks, though 
sometimes he was dragged over these like trailing seaweed. 

The black head of Lajeunesse changed to a face, turned 
towards him with open mouth that called something he 
could not distinguish. But he saw that the Canadian was 
making a tremendous effort towards the shore and that 
the current swirled in a black, rope eddy that swung 
round to where the boat rested alongside a rocky dock. 
Men with a rope were trying to find a poim of vantage to 
throw out a lifeline. Then he saw that Lajeunesse had 
reached the sternline and was hauling himself along it 
while those in the boat kept the craft close to the rocks. 
The next moment a loop of it coiled about Miles’ body 
and he gratefully pulled himself hand over hand to where 
Fremont reached out a strong arm for him. Lajeunesse 
had already hauled out, spouting water, laughing, declaring 
he had swum half a mile. 

“The pair of you are fish,” said Fremont. “Nothing 
saved you but skill. We'll give up the rope. We must 
trust to paddles and good luck. There’s one thing certain, 
we can’t go back. Another, that we don’t want to. But 
you take the chronometer ashore again, Miles, the exercise 
will warm you. We'll pick you up at the turn.” 


ILES was glad to go. The way was fairly easy and, 

while the rest placed themselves on their knees in the 
boat, paddles in hand, Lajeunesse, as the most skilful, in 
the bows, waiting for him to get back his wind before 
they started, Miles, regaining his own breath slowly, went 
on towards the 
point where the river 
made a sharp curve. 
Farther he could not 
go. Once more 
sheer cliffs des- 
cended to the water 
that lashed itself at 
their bases. The 
passage was about 
twelve feet wide and 
the dark green water 
rolled through it in 
one great wave, 
flecked here and 
there with white 
where a rock neared 
the surface. It 
looked like the coil 
of a monstrous 
watersnake writhing 
round the bend. 

On came the boat 
with paddles dipping 
and breaking out 
splashes of white 
spray. ‘The men 
were singing again, 
exultant. The wind 
brought the song 
down to him. 

Soon as the woods 

on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St. 

Anne’s our eve- 

ning hymn. 

And when the wind 
blows off the shore, 

Oh, sweetly we'll rest 
the wearied oar. 

Row brothers, row, 
the streamrunsfast, 

The rapids are near, 
and the daylight’s 
past. 

(Cont'd on page 37) 
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WANT you fellers to know that it’s me, Johnnie 
Kelly, that’s telling this story to the author that’s 
been writing about me in Boys’ Lire and he’s 
got to write it down just as I tell him; and if 

there’s any mistakes in spelling and grammar and 
commas and all that stuff it’s his fault; and if the story’s 


any good it’s my fault. He wanted to write it himself but 
I wouldn't stand for that. It’s bad enough without his 
telling it so’s every boy in the U. S. could snicker at me. 

It began this way. Mr. Waltham organized the Ticon- 
deroga Cadets and made himself 
the captain. I had lots of fun 
watching them shoulder arms 
and drop their guns on their toes 
and keep ’em going up and down 
for ten minutes and sweat and 
itch and dassent scratch or swat 
the fly on their nose, while I laid 
down in the shade of a tree on 
the fair grounds, where they 
drilled, and chewed sassafras and 
scratched and swatted whether I 
had to er not just to make them 
jealous. 

And then I joined and the 
very first day I was in the com- 
pany I deserted. That's what 
Sergeant Dubbs says and keeps 
on saying;, and there’s no use ar- 
guin’ with him in front of his 
face because he’s lots bigger 
than I am. But I'll leave it to 
you fellows. We paraded down 
Exchange Street in Ticonderoga. 
They give me a uniform with 
room enough inside for me and 
half another fellow and I could 
have got away with a watermelon besides. They marched 
in fours and I come wagging on behind like my dog 
Kaiser’s tail. 

Lots of folks were out on the street to see the company 
go by, and they were all proud of the boys and I was 
marching along as stiff as old cheese when a raggedy 
little kid hopped off the sidewalk and began to march 
alongside of me singing, 

“Left! Left! I had a good job and I left! left!” 

And, of course, folks begin to smile and think it was 
smart. 

“Beat it!” I says out of the corner of my mouth, makin’ 
myself straighter so’s the company would look fine. 
“Chase yourself!” I felt awful cheap havin’ the com- 
pany made fun of. 

“Hay foot, straw foot; hay foot, straw foot!” he began 
and kept on sayin’; and I couldn’t do anything with him. 
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spk the company turned down a side street toward the 
fair grounds and when the rest of the company 
wheeled around into an alley I grabs that brat by the col- 
lar and the looseness of his pants, h’isted him over the 
fence and dropped him into Hen Kellam’s pig pen. I 
took a few long strides while him and the pigs squealed, 
and I caught up to the company and hadn’t been out of 
line more than thirty seconds. 

So what do you think of Sergeant Dubbs saying that 
was desertion when he heard of it from the kid’s pretty 
sister? But he was just showing off before her; and he 
says if it had been in the real army I'd be shot for it, and 
he promised her he’d attend to me being punished. But 
he didn’t say anything to the commissioned officers—just 
attended to my case himself; and I wasn’t baby enough 
to go tattle to Cap Waltham when he kept giving me all 
the mean jobs—even when he sent me for fifty feet of 
skirmish line and set me one night in the armory store- 
room with a rolled-up newspaper laying quiet and waitin’ 
for tent flies to swat ’em. 

Even when Matt Ainsworth sneaked in and told me a 
tent fly was an extra roof of canvas over a tent, I didn’t 
dast let up, because Dubbs would have had me for deser- 
tion and disobeying orders and he’d have thought up some- 
thin’ worse. Most of the time he ragged me about obey- 
ing orders and keeping cool. And it hurt like a sore toe 
to be reminded all the time how I was such an untrust- 
worthy soldier by such a military wonder as Sergeant 
Dubbs. To hear him tell it, he was born to be the great- 
est military genius of the next war; and I was most fit for 
K.P.—which means kitchen police—peelin’ potatoes and 
emptyin’ the garbage cans. 

I wasn’t so awful disappointed, then, the day when 
the ten fellows with the best records marched away 
under Loot White and Sergeant Dubbs with blankets and 
guns and a cartful of duffle for a week’s camp back seven 
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miles in the hills, and I wasn’t one of the 
ten. Dubbs had made sure of that. And 
I most tied myself in a knot with joy 
when two days later Cap Waltham got 
ten of us together on the Q.T. and told 





us we were selected to make a night march and attack 
Camp Reward at daybreak in a regular sham-fight with 
blank cartridges. He said Lieutenant White knew it was 
coming but didn’t know just when nor from what quarter. 

“I've picked you ten out,” says the cap, “as being the 
ones tough enough to stand the strain of a hard march, 
a little sleep, and lively skirmishing at daybreak.” 


NSTEAD of hiking right straight toward the enemy’s 

camp, we set off for the west two miles and a half, 
then swung south. 

“It adds about six miles to our march,” explained Cap- 
tain Waltham, “but if White is as shrewd as I think he 
is, the territory in a liné between Ticonderoga and his 
camp is unhealthy for us. We'd never hear the last of 
it if we started to surprise them at daybreak and they 
raided us in the middle of the night.” 

We slogged along for three hours steady and the pack 
got heavier and heavier. It was close to midnight when 
Cap led us off the trail to a tumble-down slab shanty and 
told us to roll over on the six inches of smelly 
old hay that covered the ground inside. 

“T’ll give you two hours rest,” said he. 
“Make the most of it.” 

Don’t let anyone tell you we weren’t tired. I 
unslung that pack in a hurry. It was tied up in 
Cap’s blanket, so I piled the stuff in a corner 
and give Cap his blanket. There was four loaves 
of bread, some cheese, a package of coffee, 
and one of sugar, and a coffee-pot. It doesn’t 
sound very fancy, but it looked good to me. 

“When do we eat?” I asked. 

“About an hour after we leave here,” an- 
swered Cap. 

I looked around. Jim Miller was snoring 
already. Matt Ainsworth and Bill Spreggs had 
jist fell over and got their legs mixed like a 
railroad switch and was too tired to untangle. 
The rest of the army was only interested in 
the hay. 

“Who's goin’ to wake us up?” I asked. 

“I’m not going to sleep,” answered Cap. 
“Now you roll over and snooze. It’ll do you a 
lot of good.” 

“Well, Cap,” I says, “if the enemy raids our 













With roam enough 
inside for me and 


HAT'S how I felt when I laid down. But as I 

tossed there and got hungrier and hungrier the 
breath of air from that corner begin to seem sweeter 
and sweeter; and around two o’clock I was so starved 
I could have loved cheese smothered with garlic. 

I couldn’t sleep. Once I 
thought I heard some- 
thing moving outside. 
There was enough star- 
light coming through the 
holey roof and the door- 
way to show Cap leaning 
against the door-jamb and 
nodding. But the moment 
I started to crawl toward 
him, he was wide awake. 

“S-sh!” I warned. And 
when I got close to him 
I explained. 

“Let’s look around,” he 
whispers; and we done it 
inside and out and found 
nothing. 

“You can go back 
bed, Johnnie,” he says. 

“Can't sleep,” I says, 
“my eyelids has _ springs 
under ’em.” 

“And mine have weights 
on top,” he laughs. 
“Come along.” 


rg 
a 


to 


He hadn't orter sat up He led the way ta a 
just as I pegged Sam brook about half a mile 
Hanson's shoe off and there at the foot 
of a cascade was a deep 
pool. We peeled and slid 
in. 
3ur-r-r! Bet it come from under an ice-house. 


“It'll freshen you up,” says Cap; but I didn’t need 
freshening—not being a wilted rose-bud or a head of 
lettuce. 

I didn’t stay in long but hopped into my uniform again 
to get warm. He splashed around for some time and 
then we went back to the shack. As I stepped inside 
there was a couple of thuds and a scamper. 

“We’re raided!” I hollers, “To arms! 
Don’t let a villain escape.” 

Of course I see why Jim Miller got peeved, though 
he hadn’t oughter sat up just as I pegged Sam Hanson’s 
shoe. But Cap certainly laid it on thick when he says 
I got excited. I pegged a few more shoes for good 
luck and yelled to scare the enemy away, but anybody 
could have saw I wasn’t excited. 

“Cool down, Kelly, and cease firing,” ordered Cap. 
“You've scared them away, whoever they were.” 

“And all alone, too,” I come back, feelin’ sore. “It’s 
a wormder they didn’t pick up this army and walk off 
with it,” I says as I reached the food pile. “And looks 
like they had. See. They’ve made a mess of 
breakfast and dinner.” 

Cap and some of those not too sleepy to 
move came sauntering over. 

“Well, what do you think of that!” groans 
Cap. “My hat’s off to them. Even if we have 
the sham fight, we’d have to go into their 
camp begging for food or march home empty, 
and either way they have the laugh on us.” 

“Why didn’t they just walk off with the stuff 
instead of riping everything open and pu!ling 
the bread to bits and scattering the coffee and 
sugar?” I asked. 

Cap took out his flashlight. 

“Tt wasn’t Lieutenant White’s party,” he 
declared, “it was porcupines, and they haven't 
left a thing fit to touch.” 


To arms! 


It was porcupines, all right; and my hat’s 
off to them for the job fhey done. 

“Then we’re not going to fight?” asked Bill 
Spreggs, hoping Cap would say no so Bill 
could lie down and sleep till noon. 

Captain Waltham looked thoughtful. 


kitchen, rescue the bread and coffee—don’'t /alf of another “When Dubbs hears of it won’t he laugh,” 

bother about the rest of it. That’s been close fellow was all I could think to say. 

around the corner from my face all evenin’.” “Are you fellows game enough to take a 
“They won’t expect to find us three miles west of them chance?” asked the commander. 


instead of directly south.” 

“They could find us easy,” I says, “if they had a Swiss- 
cheese hound.” . 

“It’s good cheese,” he says, a little huffy. 

“Sure,” I says, “but we ain’t never been good friends.” 


Of course we were. 

“Good! We'll have a sham battle, but there'll be a 
real object this time. We’ve got to get breakfast.” He 
glanced at his watch. “No more sleep. Get ready to 
march.” 


April 
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It was a blue army that halted and sat down on a ceme- 
tery wall an hour later while Cap drew a map on an old 
envelope. 

The camp was off in the woods out of sight down the 
road toward the top of the map, we being near the left 
hand lower corner. Cap explained how the plateau the 
camp was on started straight out from the right side 
of the road while the land all around it dropped away 
sudden, leaving it stand out in the woods like a little 
Gibraltar. 

“The regular way in and out of camp,” says he, “is 
from the road. Bill Spreggs will sneak down close to 
the camp on that side and lay in hiding until we draw 
the enemy out for battle. But they may suspect. If 
so, that’s the side they'll guard. But, Miller, I’m going 
to give you the chance to be Wolfe at Quebec. Look 
at this map. There’s a double waterfall in the brook 
behind the camp. You are to work your way up the 
brook from the west, climb the lower falls, and you'll 
discover a hand-and-toe-hold path up the face of the 
cliff on that side. They use it getting water and in going 
bathing in the pools below the falls. Our best chance 
for breakfast is that they will not dream of the neces- 
sity of guarding that spot. Good luck, both of you. 
Keep cool, and make as choice a collection of eatables 
as your judgment dictates. Leave your guns behind 
this cemetery wall.” 


[? have give anything for the chance of those two 
fellers; but that’s just my luck. 

“Coffee and rolls for me, Bill,” I says to be cheerful. 

“A side of bacon is easy to get away with,” suggested 
Matt Ainsworth. 

“Use your judgment,” directed the commander. 
all depends on how much time you dare take.” 

We give them half an hour to get to their posts before 
we started down the road with rifles loaded and my 
heart pounding just like as if it was going to be real 
fighting. We meant to come near enough to be seen by 
the enemy, then fire, and when they came after us we'd 
retreat into the pasture to the right of the road where 
we could form skirmish line—which I’d learned wasn’t 
a rope. 

We were still some distance from camp when there 
was the report of a rifle. 

“Hard luck!” exclaimed Cap, “Bet they’ve spied Bill.” 

And sure enough, a minute later Bill went tearing 
along on the left side of the trees that lined the road 
we were on, within ten feet of us, but he didn’t see us, 
and right after him came another figure and another. 
Cap dropped flat down in the road and we all flopped, 
I could hear the swish swish of leggings and slap- 
Then I got 


“the 


too. 
ping bushes, but I didn’t look up to count. 
a dig in the ribs. It was Captain Waltham. 

“Forward—quick and silent!” he ordered in a whisper 
and pointed ahead. 

That was easy. I hopped up and lit out like I hadn’t 
been awake all night and starved. I expected him and 
the rest of the army to come charging with me. But I 
got a chill up my back when I ¢idn’t hear any sound 
but my own legs and lungs. 

“Keep cool,” I says to myself, “I don’t know what 
I’m here for, but I’m here.’ You can think an awful 
lot in a few seconds. I thought of the Light Brigade. 
“I’m the noble six-hundred, charging an army—some 
one had blundered—into the jaws of—Sergeant Dubbs 
just itching to take me by the seat of the pants and lift 
me over—wonder if it’s much of a drop down to the 
falls—he’s big enough to—and what use is a dinky 
cadet rifle with blank cartridges? He'll take it away 
from me, maybe—Keep cool! Obey orders!” 

I was bound to go ahead, but I gotter snitch on my 
legs—they wanted to turn around and run the other 
way. I wasn’t excited at all—not the real me that’s 
inside and does the 
thinking; but the skin 
that surrounds me and 
the arms and legs that 
flopped around on _ the 
four corners of me 
didn’t seem to know 
just what to do with 
themselves. “It’s all a 
sham fight, anyway,” I 
says to myself to make 
my four corners behave, 
“but I wonder how 
Dubbs and his crowd 
will do the sham!” 


TURNED off the 

road where I saw a 
path, and quickly three 
tents come in view. 
“Here’s where I get 
the wallop,” I thought. 
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And dassent swat the fly on their nose 


But there wasn’t a sound in camp. Then I caught on. 
after Bill Spreggs. 
“Eats !” 


up that the two forces had come in contact. 
dle one. 
grab. 


“Keep cool!” I tells myself as I tied the blanket’s corners the way my 


mother ties the wash up in a sheet. 


Then I found a familiar looking cardboard box about seven inches 


square and three inches deep. I opened a couple of but- 
tons of my coat and slipped the box inside and buttoned 
it. My cartridge belt kept it from sliding down. You bet 
then I was glad my coat was some too big around the mid- 
dle. “If I get away with this,” I says to myself, “there 
ain’t nobody to ever dare say I didn’t have my nerve 
with me.” 

Just then I heard voices coming from the east. I 
grabbed the blanket I’d loaded and it was all I could do 
to swing it to my shoulder and stagger toward the path 
that Cap said led down to the falls. It began in a split 
in the rock and went down into a dark hole for 
a few feet. Just before I let myself down I 
listened to the crack of rifles out in the pas- 
ture and I knew the two armies were still 
mixing it up. It was a job climbing down 
with that load, and when I got down in the 
dark hole I was just congratulating myself on 
not having been obliged to chuck Dubbs into 
this hole when someone gripped me by the 
throat and hissed “Silence or I'll choke yer!” 

“Awk!” I gargled, or something like that. 
If it had all been real and that grab meant 
that I was going to be nathanhaled I couldn’t 
have felt more scared. But it was 
only Miller just climbin’ up them 
back stairs too late, because we 
could hear voices in the camp 
above us. But he helped me get 
that bundle down quiet and we 
managed to climb down the lower 
falls with it and didn’t give our- ‘ 
selves away to the enemy, though 4 
the last ten feet I tobogganed 
down a smooth rock so fast that 
Jim says my trousers smoked, and 
I guess he was right because it 
felt like sitting on a red hot stove. But I was ready to 
stand anything, or sit it either—so long as the precious 
box inside my coat was all safe. 

We sneaked off in the woods, then I give him my rifle. 

“I done the job for you, Jim,” I says. “Now you get 
into the fight. Tell Cap I’ve got a regular mule load 
here. It’s going to take me some time to get it to head- 
quarters and if you don’t keep ’em pretty busy they may 
find out what’s happened, and I hate to think what'll 
happen to me if they get their lovin’ hands on me.” 

So we separated and I toted that load through the 
toughest brush and briars and swamp toward the sheds 
of the crossroads school that Cap had told: Bill and Jim 
to make for. Part the time I come out in ‘plain view. 
Our side could see me easy, but luckily the enemy was 
kept too busy shooting to get an eye on me. 


HEN Cap seen me disappear behind the school- 

house, he drew the army back behind the. stone- 
wall and marched away, Lieutenant White’s crowd cheer- 
ing for their victory, because they didn’t know then what 
had happened behind them. 

“Good soldier, Johnnie,” says Captain Waltham when 
we met. “See how things turn about. The fellow who 
was to slip in for the food was spied. It would have been 
all over for us if one of the other side hadn’t made a 
silly blunder. Lieutenant White chased after Bill Spreggs, 
—so we heard them say 
as we lay in the road af- 
ter you left——and ordered 
Dubbs to stay and look 
out for camp. But Dubbs 
thought he knew better 
than the lieutenant so he 
came piling out with the 
whole command at his 
heels. That gave us-an 
opportunity that you, 
Johnnie, were sharp 
enough to take advantage 
of.” 

“Dubbs lost his head?” 
I says, hardly believing 


my ears. “Dubbs dis- 
obeyed orders?” 
“So it seems,” said 


Cap, a bit regretfully I 
think, because he don’t 
like any of us to fall 


They’d all chased SP 


I thought of right away, which showed I was a good soldier. I 
heard rifle shots off there where I’d come from and I knew by its keeping 
The supply tent was the mid- 
I unslung my blanket roll and piled stuff in as fast as I could 


I tobogganed down a smooth rock so fast that Jim 
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down; but I 
couldn’t help 
grinnin’ like a 


chessy cat. 
Weit” i 
says, “I don’t 


know anybody 
I’m so pleased 
to see beat me 
out for the 
boob’ medal 
Let’s call the 
competition 
closed, be- 
cause I’m out of the run- 
nin’,” and I couldn’t help 
rubbin’ ever so carefully 
the box under my coat. 


“Open the bag and 

let’s see what judgment 

says my trousers smoked you used, suggested 
Cap. 


“Coffee and biscuits suits me,” cried Miller. 

“Bacon and eggs for mine,” declared Matt Ainsworth. 

“Hope you didn’t forget sugar and evaporated milk,” 
sighed Sam Hanson. 

I untied the corners of the blanket and emptied the 
stuff on the ground, and out rolled nothing but sixteen 
cans of ox-tail soup. 

You should have seen those fellows look disappointed. 

“Ugh, soup,” grunted someone. 

“Yes, and canned soup at that,” gurgled another fellow 
and I could tell by the look on his face that he was 
hungry. 

“Who wants that stuff anyhow?” said Matt Ainsworth. 
“That’s about as far from bacon and eggs as green cheese 
is from the moon and I had my mouth all set for ’em.” 

“Humph!” grunted Cap, “these came by mistake with a 
lot of soup-tomatoes from the jobbers and I thought I 
could get rid of them out in the woods, but I didn’t ex- 
pect to have them palmed off on me for breakfast. Oh, 
well, they are better than nothing.” 

I was just going to put my hand inside my coat to bring 
out that prize box and show ’em that I had kept cool this 
time and brought them something really for breakfast, 
when the fellers made a dive for me. Of course it was all 
in fun, and they didn’t mean any harm, and they wouldn’t 
have done it if they had known; but before I could get 
out a yell of warning, they tipped me into the middle of 
my blanket, then all grabbed the edge of it and shot me 
into the air and I looped the loop like a airyplane and 
come down flop on my stomach and up I shot again. 

You can just about figure out how I felt as I went 
sailin’ through the air knowin’ that pasteboard box of 
sure fire explosives was under my belt. I knew what sort 
of a cus—I mean custard pie, I was goin’ to resemble 
when I landed. And I did. I wasn’t disappointed. I 
felt that box flatten out just inside my shirt and I sort 
of heard all the shells crackle and burst and right away 
I began to feel all squoggy and gooey and my shirt was 
stickin’ to me like a brother. Gee, I sure was one awful 
mess. 

I didn’t say nothin’ about that box at all. I didn’t want 
‘em to have the big ha-ha on me. So they called it 
the Battle of Ox-tail Soup. And you can bet I ain’t 
going to tell nobody what was in that cardboard box 
and have everybody laugh at me. If they hadn’t been 
so fresh—the fellers, I mean—they’d have had one each 
and an extra one for Cap; as it was, the nearest that 
dozen ever come to the inside of a stomach was to be 
smeared all over the outside of mine. 











ET me try that thing,” was the request of a friend, 
and a lariat which hung coiled on the wall was 
handed him. “It isn’t as easy as 1 thought it 
would be,” was his comment a little later, sup- 
plemented by the the request that he be shown just how 
to throw it 

Once the principles were shown, however, it was merely 
a matter of practice for him to obtain proficiency, and the 
ability to throw a rope with skill proved of value to him 
in a later event, as it can be to all outdoors men. 

Call it lariat, lasso, reata, soga, lass-rope or just plain 
“rope,” which latter seems to be the name most common 
among men who use them regularly; the article in 
question is usually from three-eighths to half-an-inch 
in diameter and from forty to fifty feet long. For 
special purposes it may be of even greater 
diameter and of consequently greater 
strength, but if beyond a certain size it can- 
not be conveniently carried and thrown. 

Lariats are generally made of braided raw- 
hide, of hard braided linen or cotton rope 
or of a fine quality of twisted manila rope. 
The kind last mentioned seems to be the most 
common and is probably the best for all 
around use, but the braided lariats do not 
tend to kink to the extent that the twisted 
ones sometimes do. The rope ones sold by 
the stores are usually about seven-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter and are either of three or 
four strands, the number of strands being 
mainly a matter of the user's preference. 








S one can do nothing with a new stiff rope 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


By Van Allen Lyman 
With Photographs by the Author 


the “hondo” part goes to the thumb side of the 
hand. This is essential and important. 

Holding the noose as shown in the right hand, 
proceed to coil the rest of the rope up into the 
right hand also, each coil being about fifteen inches 
in diameter. This coiling must be carefully done 
so that when the noose is thrown the coiled part 
will flow out smoothly. It will be found that it is 
necessary to give the rope a little twist with the 
left hand each time that a coil is made in order to 
make it lie smooth. A little experiment soon makes 
the matter clear. 

Having the rope all coiled in the right hand 
transfer all but the noose to the left hand, taking 
care to secure the end of the lariat separate from 
the rest, so that this end will be retained after 
the throw. Illustration No. 2 shows the end 
held under the third and fourth finger, but 








it may be held just as well under the thumb 
and first finger as in illustration No. 3. Hang 
on to the end in some way but, for the love 
of safety first, don’t try tying it on to your 
wrist or to a saddle unless you want to risk 
getting killed the first time you rope some- 
thing stronger than yourself. And, for the 
same reason don’t have a knot in the end of 
your lariat, it may catch and jam somewhere. 
Be able to turn it loose instanter if necessary. 


r roping is being done at some little dis- 
tance, or if one is working from a horse, 
it is generally necessary to start by swinging 
the noose about the head in a circle, the ob- 








it must be limbered up before it can be 
properly thrown. To get the stiffness out of it 
tie it to the tail of a wagon (or a horse) and 
let it drag around for a day or so, or soften it 
in some other way, if more convenient. 

Now as to throwing, assuming of course that the lariat 
is properly flexible. Take the lariat by the noose end 
and drag it along the ground until all twists and kinks 
are out of it. Enlarge the noose till, hanging loosely, it 
is about as long as you are tall. Should the noose tend 


No. 1. The 
throw. No. 4. Swing the noose. 





noose. No. 2. Holding tail end of lariat. 


to twist on itself and not lie perfectly open and flat, twist 
the rope a little one way or the other until the noose 
stays open properly. Grasp the noose in the right hand 
so that the cye or “hondo” is about half way down the 
loop, or even more, as in illustration No. 1, and note that 


WW 


; No. 3. Noose ready to 
No. 5. Another way of holding the noose. 


ject of this being to get speed enough to 
carry the noose some distance. Often, also, 
the noose is enlarged during this swinging, 
that is, the swing is started with a com- 
paratively small noose, but, as it progresses, 
more rope is allowed to slip through the fingers enlarging 
the noose before it leaves the hand. In this way a 
larger noose can be thrown than would be otherwise 


possible. 
(Continued on page 48) 


By Fred. D. Van Amburgh 


“The Silent Partner” Ww 





= Cuffed and kicked, Go-Getter George some 





USINESS was comparatively at a 

standstill. There was plenty of stock 

on hand, but not an order being filled. 

Plenty of orders, but not a dollar's 
worth of goods moving. 

Out on the street, thousands of excited men 
and women were pushing, pulling, crowding. 
The police were doing their best to maintain a 
semblance of order. . It was this great crowd 
of excited people that had balked the ship- 
ments. 

From the office window of the “boss,” it 
looked like a big “walkout,” involving every 
neighboring industry. 

The business that is particularly referred to 
here had plenty of merchandise, a good bank 
balance, a cooperative organization, and it had 
lots of orders, but the business so far as ship- 
ments were concerned was absolutely blocked. 
The firm might as well have closed its doors. 

The head of the delivery service, the 
shipping department, was excited. Every em- 
ployee saw the situation, but nobody suggested 


with the * 


At this crisis the “boss” walked out and 
was wae of the trouble. 

The “boss,” being a student of human na- 
ture, said calmly: “Let George do it!” still lives, 
and waited for results. 

Like a shot, Go-Getter George started for 





Fred D. Van Amburgh oy * 


“wanderlust” 


live for her. 


interesting and inspiring. 


all boy 


“wanderlust” in his mind. 


Then he went back into his private office ness. Your Mother's brow may be wrinkled, her cheeks furrowed, her hair thin and gray. 
But she is your Mother, and if you are the right kind of boy, she will seem to you to be 


the most beautiful being on earth.” 


The Man Who Wrote Go-Getter George 


Perhaps a_thumb nail story of VAN AMBURGH 
(The Silent Partner) who wrote “Go-Getter George,” 
who is a silent partner to several Boy Scouts, will be 


Fred D. Van Amburgh, Past ry Governor of 
International Rotary (New York and New Jersey), - 
known to the Rotarians of the world as “Fred.” 
business he is all business, and out of business he is 


His life teaches a lesson to the boy who has the 
“Fred,” when a boy, started 
out looking for the Key to Success. For over a quarter 
of a century he traveled trying to find this Key to 
Success. One day, tired, discouraged and about ready 
to discontinue his search for the Key to Success—the 
Key that would turn the lock in the great Door of 
Opportunity—one day he leaned up against this great 
Door of Opportunity, and he must have leaned pretty 
hard, for, to his surprise and amazement, the great 
Door of yy swung open and he walked in. 
oor was not locked—it was not even 

latched—the ‘mere weight of the editor's tired body 
opened it, and Van Amburgh walked in. 
For twenty-five years, and while looking for this great Door of Opportunity, this man 
tried banking, business and railroading. He punched cattle, drave 
stage coach, mucked in the mines, worked in lumber camps, taught school and was sheriff 
in a tough town out in the Rockies and he says, after all this experience: 
think the world has loaned to me more than my rightful share of its rugged lessons. Often 
my mind travels back over those outcast lands, down through the desolate valleys, and 
up over the highest hills—'way out West into the Great Alone—out to the place where the 
a remedy. —y is nameless—out where the sands burn your feet—out on some crag where the cari- 
ou calls—up to the land of the midnight sun. 

“And from all these trails | learned some truths—learned that there is no experience in 

all the world so near and so dear as going back home again. 
Mr. Van Amburgh has written some wonderful tributes to Mother that should be read 
by every boy. Here is one paragraph in The Silent Partner Scrap Book: “ 


If your Mother 
Strew her last remaining days with the perfume flowers of kind- 


way, somehow, got through the first line to 
face the stern cordon of the traffic police. 

He was ordered back into line. He was 
pushed back into line and held there for at 
least five minutes, and the five minutes seemed 
hours to the lad. 

Again crouching, ready for a spring, for 
a dash, Go-Getter George watched his chance. 
He slipped by the cops. 

Policemen yelled, the crowd cheered and 
laughed. Like lightning, Go-Getter George 
darted across the street and was again lost in 
the mad scramble of excited humans. 

How Go-Getter George got back to the 
office, I’ll not attempt to relate. The main 
point is, he got back to the office and ship- 
ments started up—merchandise began leaving 
the office at once. 

Go-Getter George had brought back to the 
business what the business had to have— 
postage stamps. 

When the “boss” said calmly, “Let George 
do it!” the kid realized his responsibility to 
Service, and he reasoned it out this way: 
Postage stamps are of more importance to 
the business just now than watching a great 
parade. ‘The parade will go on—business 
must go on. 

Go-Getter George, the Boy Scout, trained 
to respect and almost to reverence the Stars 


“Sometimes I 





the street—tried to make his way through 
the excited mob. 

But Go-Getter George was certainly up against a real 
crowd. No strike ever presented greater excitement. 

Fire whistles blowing, guns roaring, ear-piercing yells, 
bells ringing, horns tooting—everybody, madly excited. 
Tugboats, fireboats, ocean liners all blowing blasts that 
would shock the deaf. Bands were playing, banners float- 
ing, airplanes flying. 

Down the street was the oncoming hero of the World 
War—Marshal Foch. Mounted police, marching cops, 


| 





prominent citizens, eminent statesmen, governors, soldiers 
and sailors. The enthusiasm was unparalleled, the ex- 
citement unbounded. 

But the command, or the request, “Let George do it!” 
was still in the mind of the little lad. 

Crouching low, Go-Getter George squeezed his way 
into the first line of a mob that was mad—mad with 
patriotic emotion. This was the last we saw of Go- 
Getter George—the last that was heard of him for about 
half an hour. 


and Stripes, saw the colors of America, and 
he stopped, doffed his cap, saluted the colors, then, like. a 
soldier that he is, charged on in a very important Service. 

Go-Getter George heard the shouts from thousands of 
throats, he heard, “Vive la France!” He heard the bands 
playing “America.” He heard the “Marseillaise.” Patriot- 
ism was in his heart, but service was in his head. 

Great generals, big governors, blaring bands and 
glaring faces—big men, little men, working men, wild 
men—nothing could flag Go-Getter George, for he had 
(Continued on page 49) 
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How to Train to Become a Champion 


T IS a great responsibility to give advice 

to boys on how to train to become a 

Champion Athlete. I want to say one 

thing right in the beginning and that is, 
before you go into any kind of athletics at 
all you should approach it in the right spirit. 
The coming athlete— 
the popular College ath- 
lete of today—is a man 
who appreciates the ne- 
cessity of clean athletics. 
He appreciates the spirit 
of entering into com- 
petition with the idea of 
becoming as good as is 
in him to become and at 
the same time enjoy a 
reputation of playing 
fair. The days are 
passed of taking a mean 
advantage of an oppo- 
nent. The man who wins 
today wants to win on 
his own ability and in- 
itiative. College men of 
today like to enjoy the 
reputation of being clean 
athletes; the amateur in 
good standing has as his 
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train and develop many athletes, and I want to say 
that the greatest disadvantage, by far the greatest 
obstacle I have had to contend with in trying to 
develop champion athletes, is to correct old styles, 
wrong methods and poor form acquired before com- 
ing to college—acquired by young boys who have 
been taught wrong in the beginning, or have never 
had any athletic instruction at all, and have tried to 
learn by their own methods. 

The best advice I can give any boy, if he is at all 
interested in any branch of athletics, is to learn the 
correct way in the beginning, and then he will not have 
to unlearn things afterward. You, no doubt, are familiar 
with the expression commonly used among good athletes 
—“good form.” ; 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred times it is safe to say 
that it makes no difference how wonderful your physical 
development may be—or how naturally athletics may come 
to you—if, in your respective athletic event, you have 
not acquired good form or correct methods, your chances 
for becoming a champion athlete are pretty limited. 
Therefore, the first essential is to get someone who knows 
how to teach you, or read and study from authoritative 
books to assure yourself a start in the right direction, so 
that you will not begin by acquiring bad form which takes 
months, yes, years, to correct. 


Bhp ERE seems to be an opinion among most people that 
athletes are born and not made. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I have had occasion to study the life 
history of some of the world’s greatest athletes, and I 
want to tell you, boys, that it has not been the natural 
qualifications or the natural physical development that 
has made the best athletes nearly so much as the one 
essential which, to my opinion, is the most important 
thing in becoming a champion athlete. That one essential 
is everlastingly’ keeping at it with perseverance, deter- 
mination, and courage. I feel perfectly safe in saying 
that if any young man will start off with a firm deter- 
mination that he will keep everlastingly at it, and will not 
let anything discourage him, he will, in time, make a suc- 
cess of whatever branch of athletics he goes in for. This 
sort of determination, stick-to-it-iveness, supplemented 
with proper instruction in the beginning, will go further 
toward making a champion athlete out of a young man 
than all the natural qualifications he may have inherited. 

The thing to do if you are going to go into anything, is 
to make up your mind early in life that, you are going at 
the thing with the idea to win. 

If you go at it in this spirit—even though you do not 
become a champion athlete in the end—you will be well 
repaid, for this is a character-building qualification that 
will be helpful when you go out into the world to do 
other big things. 

If you have gone into athletics determined to make a suc- 
cess of it, and are beginning to show results that make 
you pretty well satisfied with your work, don’t let it turn 
your head. As they say in athletics don’t get the “big head.” 
The associations you form in athletics will mean more to 
you in after life than, as a boy, you possibly can imagine. 
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is one of the 
greatest opportuni- 
ties that athletics 
offers young men, 
for in all branches 
of athletics you will 
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world’s mark. Standard is 14 feet high 


find red-blooded men—the men who do 
things in after life, who have developed a 
characteristic way of going about things that 
stand. for leadership. You will deprive your- 
self of many of the best things in life if you 
fail to win the friendship of your associates, 
or make them despise you by boasting about 
yourself. Let the results you accomplish 
speak for themselves. 

In order to do this, you must be a 
good loser. Put all you have into the game and go in 
with the spirit to win. Fight with that determination that 
stands for leadership and success. Do not belittle your- 
self and do not lose the admiration of friends who respect 
you for qualities of determination and stick-to-it-iveness. 
Be a good loser when you are beaten; always congratulate 
the winner, thereby developing personality that will mean 
more to you than all the success you will gain by achieve- 
ment. 

I have seen many boys enter college with chance to 
become champions; prospect of winning their way to 











Big Athletic Features 


ERE is a bully article on training by one of the 
H greatest track team coaches and trainers in the 
world, Johnny Mack, trainer of the Yale Uni- 
versity track team. It is the first of what promises to 
be the best group of athletic articles ever published for 
boys. They will be written by Johnny Mack, A. C. 
Gilbert of the Yale Athletic Board of Control, and the 
champions themselvés. 

In an early issue BOYS’ LIFE will feature a_base- 
ball talk with Malcolm Aldrich, football hero of the big 
blue team and captain of the Yale baseball team this 
year. Other athletic articles that have been planned 
for your special benefit will feature some of the best 
known runners, pole vaulters, high and broad jumpers 
in the country; men who have done big things in the 
athletic world and who have, above all, fine, clean, 
wholesome reputations as amateur sportsmen. They all 
know how to play the game right and BOYS’ LIFE has 
arranged to have them pass on this information to you 
fellows, for they know that among you are the cham- 
pions of the future and they want you to be real 
champions, a credit to your schools and your country, 
upholding in every way the reputation of American 
athletes that they have been so careful to guard. 
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Richard Landon, Olympic high junp win- 
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leadership. But they neglected their school 
work and lost the opportunity. The require- 
ments today in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities are such that no athlete can afford 
to neglect his studies. Therefore, you must 
make up your mind that you want to make a 
good record for yourself in your class as 
well as on the athletic field, and remember always that 
there are two parts to education—the part you get inside 
in the class room, and the part you get outside from your 
association with the fellows. They are both important 
and you cannot neglect one at the expense of the other. 
Far too many young men do not take this phase of 
athletics seriously enough. They do not seem to 
realize that they will not be permitted to com- 
pete in athletics unless they are up to standard 
in their studies; and the foundation you make 
in the preparatory school will make it all the 
easier for you when you 
Gourdin, champion get into the big uni- 
broad jumper, is versity. Therefore, do 
here seen breaking not enter college with a 
a world’s record handicap that may keep 
that had stood for you from becoming a 
years. Soon after : 
this jump he strained — 
There are really no set 
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proper development, size 
and so forth, may all be 
thrown to the wind by 
some little shaver who 
comes along and breaks 
all records. However, 
there is no doubt that the 
big man is apt to be bet- 
ter qualified as a ham- 
mer-thrower, or shot put 
or football player, than 
a small man. 

The main thing I want 
to impress upon you is 
that it does not make any 
difference whether you 
think you are too small, 
or light, or weak, or that 
some of your good 
friends will laugh at you 
when you go in for ath- 
letics. Just forget all 
this and have the right 
kind of stuff in you. The 
‘ physical requirements 
that appear to you to be lacking will gradually develop, 
and with the right kind of determination you will find that 
these hindrances amount to nothing. You will soon over- 
come them and make yourself worth while. 





| most big institutions you are not permitted to go into 
4 athletics unless you have had an examination by a 
physician. It is just as important as any other factor 
that young men who enter into athletics should know 
what: their physical condition is. For this reason a 
physical examination is imperative. It is too often 
neglected by young men. The importance of it cannot be 
overestimated, because there may be some little physical 
defect that can be easily overcome with proper instructions 
in the beginning. 

You sometimes hear people talk about athletics hurt- 
ing a young man. The only time that athletics hurt a 
young man is when he takes them up while he has some 
physical defect of which he was not aware. As a gen- 
eral rule this physical defect could have been easily 
remedied with the proper care or instruction. Therefore, 
take my advice and find out about these things in the 
beginning. 

A man without nerve, determination or courage can 
exercise in a gymnasium and enjoy the benefits. of 
training, but the joy of competition will never belong to 
him. 

I think it, however, a great misfortune that young 
boys in preparatory schools are thrown into competitive 
athletics when too young. By this I do not mean that a 
reasonable amount of competition is not good for the 
young man. It is ofttimes the case that boys will go into 
a great number of events to help out their school in 
championship meets. This is too much of a tax upon the 
strength of the boy who hopes some day to be a great 
athlete. He should conserve his strength in youth so 
that when he comes to the peak of his training, during 
those days when he goes to college, he will have a big 

(Continued on page 53) 
































A swarm of 
yellow-jackets 
had established 
themselves in 


that same sack 
of sugar. 
‘“ HAT in the world has Boy Jim got now?” 


The big axeman standing in the door of the 

dining room was staring at the young fellow 
coming down the trail when he asked the question. His 
fellow workers in the railway construction camp, building 
a road through the northern part of British Columbia, came 
out in response to his inquiry. 

“Goodness knows,” returned the powder-monkey. 
“He worked all morning building some sort of a cage 
and spent a quiet afternoon chopping down a four foot 
tree on the bank of the creek. Well, what is it?” as Boy 
Jim came up to the group 

For reply Jim carefully turned back the rim of his 
hat which he was carrying in the crook of his arm, ap- 
parently well filled, and showed his prize. The men 
stared with interest at its contents. A huddle of soft 
furry bodies, a battery of bright black eyes behind a 
bunch of sharp noses met their gaze while here and there 
a small protruding bushy tail regularly ringed with 
black and grey stripes made identification easy. 

“Baby raccoons!” yelled the axeman with a loud laugh, 
then rushing over to the door of the cook camp he 
roared: 

“Hey, Mulligan! you’ve got a bunch of new boarders. 
Get supper ready for six.” 

From within came a series of inarticulate growls 
gradually drawing nearer until at the doorway appeared 
the lean, cadaverous face of Mulligan Joe, stomach robber 
in extraordinary to Rough Bruin’s construction gang, 
otherwise, the cook. 

“Supper’s over and any one who comes now can eat 
what’s left or else go hungry for all I care,” he began 
in a nasty snarling voice when he was interrupted by a roar 
of laughter from the good-natured giants gathered around 
Boy Jim’s hat. 

“Come here and look at something funny and see if it 
won't help that grouch of yours,” he was advised. 

Joe took one look at the pretty creatures and emitted 
an expression of deep disgust. Turning away he made 
for his kitchen complaining bitterly because he, who 
had to work seven days a week, could not be allowed 
to perform his duties in peace but must be called away 
and delayed every time some fool found a skunk or 
something and brought it into camp to be a pest and a 
nuisance to folks that was there to work and not to 
waste time fussing over vermin, and so forth till further 
orders. 


(CANT sympathy was accorded him by the gang, how- 

over, unless remarks to the effect that it was 
too bad when a man’s cooking was so beastly rotten that 
a steady run of it ruined his digestion and spoiled his 
temper, might be so considered. One fellow did go so 
far as to volunteer to come into the kitchen and cook him 
a real meal; he would just love to see him get a taste of 
good food and note the results, but his kindly offer was 
spurned by the object of his beneficence who offered to 
split his head with the meat cleaver if he even came 
as far as the door. This source of amusement being 
exhausted, the men returned to Jim: 


some 


“Where did you locate them? 
the teamster. 

“In the big hollow tree by the creek,” 
the old lady one day last week going into a hole about twenty feet 
up and suspected that she had a nest there; so today I cut the 
tree down. 
by the sunlight so I had only to gather them up and fetch them 
along.” 

“What are you going to feed them? What will they eat?” 

“Any blamed thing they can chew,” 
Southern 
key’s aigs and then hunt up the old turkey and eat her, too.” 

“Aw, hold on,” protested a_ sceptic. 
order.” 

“Don't see why,” defended the corral dog, or stable boss, 
“I’ve had them get into 


” asked the “‘skinner”’, otherwise 


was the reply. “I spotted 


The old ’coon got away, but these babies were dazzled 


returned a voice with a 


drawl. “Down south I have known them to eat tur- 


“That's a pretty large 


a barn and not only suck the eggs but 
eat the chickens as well and that amounts to the same 
thing.” 

“That's right!” declared the blacksmith, “the blamed 
things will eat anything they can get their paws on 
and never make a kick about the grub.” 

“Which is more than can be said of some humans,” 
came the complaining voice of the cook who had been 
listening at the open door. 

“Just wait, Joe,” advised the skinner, “they have never 
tried your cooking yet. Let us not decide too rashly.” 

Whereat the stomach robber beat a hasty retreat. 

“Do you suppose Rough Bruin will kick on your hav- 
ing them in camp?” asked the pessimist of the gang. 

A frown crossed Boy Jim’s face at this idea, for Rough 
Bruin, as he was called on all occasions except to his 
face, was considered one of the most hard boiled bosses 
on railway construction in the west and reputed to have 
no bowels of compassion. It was true that his men stayed 
with him while other construction foremen were running 
in circles looking for help, but his reputation for efficiency 
and square shooting was the cause of this, not his gentle 
manners nor his winning ways. 


IM HOLLAND, or Boy Jim as he was called by his 

mates, was the youngest of the gang and, although large 
for his age, was far from having fully developed his 
strength. This made no difference with Bruin. He would 
assign Jim to a hard task as readily as he would the 
strongest man in the bunch with never a word of praise 
or commendation for good performance. On the other 
hand, he gave the boy a man’s pay, but he overlooked 
the fact that there are times when a word or two of 
praise will add a lot of lustre to a dingy dollar. Thus 
it was not to be expected that he would welcome pets 
into the camp. Toleration was the best to be hoped 
for. 

“Take a chance, Boy, take a chance,” encouraged the 
blacksmith. “Bruin is shaggy but he’s square and will 
probably never let on that he knows they are here unless 
they get to pesticating around his office.” 

“That’s right,” agreed the corral dog, “you never 
mind about the boss, but,” lowering his voice and looking 
carefully around, “that stomach robber is bad medicine. 
Keep your eye on him.” 

Jim gathered his new pets closer in his hat and car- 
ried them off to the cage he had prepared for them. 

For a few days the little ’coons were the centre of at- 
traction in the camp, nearly all the men enjoying their 
queer antics and bringing them tidbits from the camp 


table. The Southerner had known what he was talking 
about when he said they would eat anything, for their 
little hand-like paws would 
reach out for almost any- 


thing although sweets seemed 
to have a slight preference. 
As for the boss, he had run 
true to form. Coming over 
to the cage he watched the 
feeding process one evening 
and then delivered his ver- 
dict. 

“Cute little scamps,” he 
said, then he walked away. 

Three days later, however, 
after the river steamer had 
called and departed, Boy Jim 
was surprised to 
find the bottom of 
the cage littered 
with nut shells, but, 
when in an awed 
whisper he com- 
municated his opin- 
ion to the skinner 
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that there was no one but the boss who could have given 
peanuts to his pets, he was greeted with jeers and laughter. 

“Rough Bruin buying nuts for a bunch of pet ’coons? 
Why, boy, you rave! Bruin went his limit when he held 
in from heaving the whole layout into the river. ‘Hands 
off’ for him was the height of condescension.” 


N this opinion he was supported by nearly the entire 

gang, the blacksmith alone remaining neutral. 

Then came the evening when Boy Jim, returning from 
work, found the cage empty and his pets gone! 

“How in the world did they get out?” was the question 
until a close examination of their box disclosed that the 
staples which held the wire netting on the front of the 
box had been pulled and replaced. 

“There’s only one man in the camp mean enough to 
turn a trick like that,” declared the corral dog. “Let’s go 
jump that stomach robber.” 

They went, a grim and determined group, but the closest 
cross-examination failed to elicit any information from 
Mulligan Joe. He had never been near the box since the 
filthy things had been brought in, he declared. He had 
plenty to do without mussing around with four-legged 
varmints, too many of the other sort to feed, and what did 
they take him for, anyhow? 

They answered the last question thoroughly, and while 
descriptions might differ, opinions were the same, and 
what they really took him for was something highly ob- 
jectionable. 

“Joe,” demanded the blacksmith, “will you swear that 
you know nothing about how those ’coons got out?” 


“Sure I'll swear to it. You don’t think I would lie 
about it, do you?” 
Dead silence followed this declaration, which was 


broken by the corral dog remarking: 
“I guess that lets him out. Come on, boys.” 
“Wait a minute,” advised the skinner, as 
blacksmith stepped to either side of the cook. 


” 


he and the 
“He hasn’t 
done it yet 

The crafty look on the cook’s face was replaced by one 
of concern as the powder-monkey stepped in front of him 
and spoke. 

“Raise your right hand,” he said. “Now think up the 
very thing you are most afraid of, then swear that you 
hope this may happen to you if you had anything to do 
with letting those ’coons out of their box, and say,” in a 
tone that sounded ominous, “make it something shuddery.” 

For a moment the cook hesitated, then, raising his right 
hand, he began: “I hope that a tree will fall—” 

CRASH! 

At least fifty tins of canned goods cascaded from the 
top of the cupboard where they had been piled for storage 
and showered over the group below. The stomach robber 
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shot six 
small, furry 
forms. 
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gave a horrified howl and dove under the work table, 
upsetting it and spilling its contents into the general mix- 
up. Out of the amateur avalanche shot six small, furry 
forms that went with arrow-like swiftness across the 
kitchen and away through the open door, followed by 
the laughing roars of the most delighted bunch of rail- 
way builders that ever spiked a tie. 

“Oh, Joseph! Oh, you mulligan mixer! Oh, you lovely 
liar!” they screamed. “They told on you. They gave you 
dead away. They understood every word you said.” 

“Pious little scamps, too,” declared the skinner. “They 
could not stand by and hear him perjure himself. Why, 
Joseph, they may have saved your soul, who knows 

“Let’s throw him in the river and wash his sins away 
while he is nice and penitent,” suggested the corral dog, and 
this would probably have been done had not the black- 
smith intervened. 

“Hold on, fellows,” he begged, “we’ve got to have some 
sort of a cook and besides we don’t want to spoil the 
fishing by polluting the water with him. We will just 
appoint him valet to the ’coons and hold him responsible 
for every hair on their tails. Failure on his part to give 
satisfaction will result in his being handed over to the 
executioner for punishment. How does that sound to 
you all?” 

“Fine and dandy,” yelled the crowd, and the skinner, 
roaring to make himself heard, declared: 

“IT hereby cinch that executioner’s job for me.” 

“You do not,” growled a deep voice and all turned to 
the kitchen door to face the rugged form of the boss. “I 
am still running this man’s camp and,” with a significant 
look at the culprit, “I'll attend to any punishing that is 
to be handed out around here.” 


” 


PROM the expression on Mulligan Joe’s face a close 
observer might have noticed that he derived very little 
satisfaction from this announcement. 

Meanness makes a mess of misery, as the cook was soon 
able to testify, for during the next few weeks his life was 
a burden. He should have been happy for at last he had 
a real reason to growl, but he wasn’t. He had hoped that 
on gaining their freedom the ’coons would return to the 
timber, but not so. They had better sense than to leave 
a place where they were so kindly treated; in fact, they 
were seldom out of the kitchen except to take their mid- 
day nap. They seemed to think their whole object in life 
was to eat, sleep and get into mischief and they proceeded 
to live up to this destiny. 
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CHAPTER X 





LOWLY the giant tiger began to flatten itself among 

the rocks while the heavy head with its glowing 

eyes moved about trying to locate Og, either by smell 

or by sight. That the great cat knew he was in the 
canyon and close at hand was evident from its actions. For 
a long time it crouched motionless among the rocks, save 
the slow and subtle movement of its head and the silent 
waving of its tail. Presently it began to creep forward 
ever so slowly, moving across the canyon in the direction 
the soft wind was blowing and heading directly toward 
the boulder behind which the hairy boy and his wolf com- 
panions crouched, 

Og’s heart almost stopped beating. Yet, with all his fear, 
he never moved a muscle, for he realized that the 
tiger knew he was close at hand, but had not yet been able 
to locate him, and until it did it would not spring upon him, 
It must see him first and know for a certainty just where he 
was before it would risk a charge or any quick movement. 

Softly and slowly it slipped forward, from stone to 
stone and from boulder to boulder, taking advantage of 
every shelter and waiting long and patiently in the deep 
shadows while its evil eyes searched every possible hiding 
place to locate its victim. So well hidden were Og and the 
wolves, and so silent did they keep, that the big cat was 
completely baffled. But Og knew that the natural determi- 
nation of the beast would not let it give up the search for 
him, and it was inevitable that it would find him and 
pounce upon him, breaking his neck with one sweep of its 
terrible paw, or cleaving his backbone in half with its 
mighty jaws. What was he to do? What chance would 
he have, even with his stone hammer and the alliance of 
the wolf cubs, against this monstrous man-eater ? 

In the desperation of the moment an idea was born. He 
wondered how solidly this rock that he crouched behind 
was embedded in the side of the canyon. He remembered 
that when he had located it during the hours of daylight 
he had noted that it, was none too well fixed in its place. 
He wondered how great a shove would be needed to send 
it crashing down the slope to the bottom of the canyon, 
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On one occasion they came across a sack of brown sugar 
sitting just inside the storehouse door. This was some- 
thing, judging from the smell, that was exactly suited to 
their tastes and, best of all, right in the side was a cute 
little hole that seemed 
to have been made ex- 
pressly for a raccoon’s 
paw. Into this they 
promptly dove their 
little “hands.” Out of 
it these same hands 
far more promptly 










The cook hesitated only an instant, then lowered his gun 
and started back to the kitchen 


came, for a swarm of “yellow jackets” had established 
themseves in that same sack of sugar and had no in- 
tention of surrendering possession without a scrap. Six 





twenty or thirty feet below. He wondered whether he had 
the strength to start it on its downward path. It seemed 
to be his only hope. Softly he put his shoulder against it 
and tried it. It moved with unexpected ease and made a 
grating noise, at the same time dislodging loose dirt and 
pebbles that rolled down the slope, making a surprisingly 
loud noise in the stillness. 

The tiger flattened against the ground with a soft hiss 
and its ears went back against its head, while its eyes 
glowed like live coals. Og, frightened by what he had 
done, loosened his grip upon the wolf cubs and stood up. 
Instantly the tiger saw him and gave voice to a roar that 
echoed and re-echoed across the narrow canyon, and sent 
chills racing up and down the back of the hairy boy and 
the whimpering wolf cubs. Then, like a flash, it charged. 


Beh great leaps brought it to the foot of the slope, and 
with swift and powerful strides it began to climb among 
the rocks directly beneath Og. The hairy boy watched it 
over the top of the boulder, trying to time his attack so 
that the big beast would be in a position from which it 
could not escape when he should launch the heavy boulder. 
He knew that a mistake on his part meant swift and sud- 
den death for him. He knew that unless he could bowl 
the great cat over and crush it down with the rock his end 
would follow quickly. 

Up mounted the tiger, mouth opened, fangs bared, and 
eyes glowing. Og could see the beast distinctly now, in 
spite of the darkness, and he realized what a hideous fate 
would be his if luck were not with him, or his strength or 
nerve should fail him. He. gritted his teeth and braced 
both hands against the boulder, at the same time planting 
his short, crooked legs firmly against the ground. 

The tiger came on, but the steep slope retarded its prog- 
ress. In spite of its great claws its footing on the rocks 
was not certain and small stones were dislodged and rolled 
clattering down to the bottom of the canyon as it climbed. 
It was half way up the slope now, half between the canyon 
bottom and the terror-stricken hairy boy. Og dared not 
let it come further, for it might reach firmer footing and 
with one terrific spring pounce upon him. The hairy boy 
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furry bundles rolled over and over trying to escape the 
punishing stings of the cowardly creatures that burrowed 
into their fur and worked their savage will on them. There 
was only one way of escape open and the men, coming in 
to dinner, were astonished to see half a dozen fluffy little 
thieves tearing madly across the clearing and plunging 
into the cold waters of the creek. Mulligan Joe had quite 
a job making the gang believe in his innocence of all 
complicity in the matter, but he finally succeeded and 
peace was once more restored. 


UT although they sometimes suffered for their mis- 

deeds, in the majority of cases they escaped scot free 
even though they stole cake, spilled stores and acted 
generally as though their mission on earth was to keep 
the cook well supplied with grievances. He never laughed 
when, they pulled off something comical, but then that 
fellow never laughed at anything. On one occasion he 
did derive some satisfaction from their mischief, but this 
was more from his assistance than otherwise. 

This was the day he returned from an errand to the 
store house and found them all ensconced in the bread 
trough having all kinds of a good time with a batch of 
dough that had been set to raise. They were perched 
along the sides, each with a lump of the sticky stuff in 
his fist that would not let go when he tried to drop it. 
Further, it was not a bit of use to try and pull it off with 
the other hand for that dough was not a bit particular 
what it stuck to so long as it had a chance to stick. For 
a moment the cook almost yielded to the impulse to 
murder them all and escape down river on a log, but on 
second thought he chased them all out of the kitchen 
unharmed. Then he gathered up all the scattered lumps 
of dough from the floor and other places and kneaded 
them back into the general mass. 

“Since the gang is fond of the dear little pets they will 
just love to eat all this dirt,” he growled, and his enjoy- 
ment at seeing them ignorantly consuming that dirty bread 
afterwards was about all the pleasure he had that summer. 

Came a day of continuous annoyance. Boy Jim had 
been sent for from headquarters a few days before 
and had gone to report to the superintendent where, it was 
generally understood, he would be offered a clerkship. 
This had put Rough Bruin in a bad humor for he had 
plans of his own for making Boy Jim a construction 
foreman, something more of a real man’s job than keeping 
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gave a mighty heave, putting all the strength in his power- 
ful back and legs in the shove. The boulder, with a 
crunching noise, came out of its insecure resting place, bal- 
anced a moment on edge, then in a shower of stones and 
dust tipped over and crashed down the incline on its jour- 
ney of destruction. 

The tiger saw it coming, and for an instant it paused 
and flattened itself against the slope, spitting viciously. 
That pause was fatal. The next instant, realizing its 
danger, it tried to leap forward and fling itself out of the 
path of the whirling boulder, but the great stone crashed 
upon it before it could leave the ground. Momentarily 
there was a pause in the mad career of the stone, then it 
sped on, and with it, grinding against other boulders, went 
the clawing, spitting body of the big tiger. 

To the bottom of the slope they rolled together, in a 
mad whirlwind of flying stones and dust. There they 
landed with a crash, the heavy stone pinning the great 
striped cat against another and larger boulder that stopped 
the wild plunge. There it lay, scratching and clawing at 
the huge stone that held it prisoner and making the night 
hideous with its terrible screams. 


OSs and the wolf cubs remained on the slope of the 
canyon wall trembling and wondering what was to 
happen next. But when the boy discovered the condition 
of the beast and knew for a certainty that it was held 
captive by the weight of the stone, he added his voice to 
the general din and gave the hairy man’s hunting call of 
triumph. Again and again he shouted in wild ecstasy, 
then, seizing his newly made stone hammer, he scrambled 
down to the bottom of the canyon, and, swinging his 
weapon over his head, crashed it down upon the tiger’s 
head. Again and again he beat it until the great head bled 
from a dozen different wounds, and the animal lay still 
among the rocks. Then once more Og:raised his voice in a 
triumphant shout that echoed and re-echoed up and down 
the canyon and out into the pleasant valley, where the tree 
people heard it and wondered. 

All night long Og and the wolf cubs paced up and down 
beside the dead tiger, the hairy boy gloating over his 
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achievement and enjoying his triumph to the fullest. He 
kicked the limp body, and spat upon it. He called it dread- 
ful names in the tongue of the hairy people, he stood upon 
it, sat astride it, pulled its tail, and finally sat down and 
watched it proudly. 

And well might the hairy boy be proud of his accom- 
plishment. The great cave tigers had taken a heavy toll 
of his people for many years, yet never to Og’s knowledge 
had anyone of his tribe, even his father, who was the 
mightiest hunter of them all, ever slain one of these ter- 
rible beasts single-handed. Indeed, Og had only heard of 
one ever having been killed, and that was one that, wounded 
and sick from a recent encounter with a hairy rhinoceros, 
had crawled to the river for water. There the hairy 
people had found it and cornered it. The whole tribe had 
joined in the killing of it and they had stoned and clubbed 
it to death. Og had seen the skin, or that part of it that 
could be salvaged. Old Gog, the scarred and irritable old 
war leader of the clan, would bring out the small piece of 
it that was left and drape it about his loins at feasts and 
on other state occasions. 

Og realized with an overwhelming feeling of importance 
that he now possessed a whole skin to boast about when 
he should meet his people. He was wealthier now than any 
hairy man had ever been, or at least he would be when he 
skinned the tiger. He was eager now for dawn to come so 
that he could begin that important task. 

The first gray light of morning found Og searching 
about among the stones in the canyon for one that would 
make a satisfactory skinning knife. He searched long and 
hard, for he was beginning to appreciate the value of good 
tools, and he meant to have a knife that would do its work 
well. Again he was fortunate in finding a piece of flint; 
a large scale this time, that had a sharper edge than any 
knife that Og had ever possessed. He was elated, and he 
resolved, as he admired the cutting edge and tried it on 
the handle of his hammer, that he would not throw it away 
as most hairy people did with the sharp stones they used 
for the same purpose. Instead, he would keep it, and per- 
haps, by chipping it as he had done the hammer head, he 
could make it even more serviceable. 

With the coming of the first rays of the sun Og was 
bending over the prostrate form of the huge tiger. He had 
rolled the boulder partly away and dragged the carcass out 
from its death trap. Then he proceeded with his skinning, 
while the wolf cubs looked silently on or explored among 
the rocks for small animals on which they might breakfast. 

It was at this work that the wondering and thoroughly 
frightened tree people found him when they began to 
gather timidly about the entrance of the canyon. And 
when they saw the sabre-toothed one stretched prone on 
the ground with the one that they had meant to be his vic- 
tim bending over him they squealed in amazement and 
jabbered among themselves, but none of them, not even old 
Scar Face, had the courage to enter the canyon and come 
near him. 

CHAPTER XI 
; paid small heed to the tree people who gathered at a 


O safe distance to watch him. This task of skinning the 
great cave tiger was too absorbing and too important. He 
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worked diligently until the sun was overhead before he 
had the huge pelt removed and spread out on the surface 
of a sun-warmed rock to dry. But he did not stop there. 
He fancied the long knife-like claws of the great cat, and 
with his stone hammer he broke all of these off. He wanted 
the sabres, too; the long tusks that protruded from 
the upper jaw and were almost as long as his fore- 
arm. With his stone hammer he broke these off 
and laid them aside with his other trophies. 

All this accomplished, he sat down to rest and 
suck the blood from his messy fingers. It was 
then that he realized for the first time that he was 
hungry. But the strong, unsavory cat flesh did not 
appeal to him, despite the fact that he had not 
tasted meat for several days. With his flint knife 
he hacked a muscle from the carcass and tried it. 
It was not pleasant and he flung it to the wolf cubs. 

They devoured it greedily and turned to the 
carcass for more, and Og knew that with the help 
of the vultures that already circled overhead or sat 
hunched on nearby rocks, they would soon leave 
nothing but gnawed bones to remind the tree peo- 
ple of the terrible cave-dwelling tiger. 


IS hunger recalled to Og that the tree people 

had provided him with food. He looked out to- 
ward the mouth of the canyon, where a number of 
them were gathered in little groups in trees and on 
the tops of rocks, watching him curiously, and he 
noted with a sense of satisfaction that as he 
watched them they became uneasy, and chattered 
among themselves, and some that had ventured a 
little too far from the security of the trees 
scrambled back and took refuge among the palm 
tops, nor did they jabber at him derisively as ape 
people did at hairy folk when they felt safely out 
of reach. They held him in awe and Og knew that his 
triumph over Sabre Tooth was accountable for it. Even 
the powerful Scar Face and his band of warriors moved 
to a distance with the others. 

Og was elated, nor was he slow to take advantage of 
this new situation. With a rolling walk that had about it a 
faint suggestion of swagger, he walked to the mouth of 
the canyon and looked at the flat rock on which the tree 
people had each day placed the fruit and nuts that were his 
food. It was bare. He looked at it in silence for a moment 
then up among the palms at the peering, chattering tree 
people. In the fiercest voice he could muster he began 
shouting for food, at the same time brandishing his stone 
hammer. 

Much to his satisfaction his easily interpreted actions 
caused a commotion among the ape men and forthwith 
Scar Face and a number of others began chattering loudly, 
and presently the whole horde was scurrying about among 
the tree tops. Og, with the demeanor of a tyrant, which he 
already felt himself to be, walked back to his tiger skin 
and sat there watching, and before long he was gratified 
to see timid tree folk hurrying toward the food rock with 
armfuls of fruit, and it was not long before they had de- 


posited there a pile of food that was staggering in its 


proportions. It contained more than Og could eat in many 
days, all of which gave the primitive boy grim 
satisfaction. He was fast beginning to feel his 
importance as the slayer of the cave tiger and it 
delighted him to see that the tree people were awed 
to fear by his prowess. 


TILL, his fast developing egotism did not over- 
balance his discretion, for that night and many 
nights thereafter he and the wolf cubs sought out 
protecting rocks on the sloping sides of the canyon, 
behind which to crouch and slumber. 

Nor did the fact that he was held in awe and 
feared by the tree people incline him toward being 
a bully and a despot. Og was developing too 
swiftly for that. There were too many things he 
wanted to do to spare time in making life miserable 
for Scar Face and his people through their fear 
of him, True, he did demand that they bring him 
food, but that was no hardship. Indeed, it soon 
became apparent that this was in the nature of a 
pleasure for the ape people, for daily scores of 
them gathered among the rocks and trees at the 
mouth of the canyon and watched him as he went 
about accomplishing the things that he had set out 
to do. They watched him with the curiosity that 
only ape folk can display, and many of them tried 
to imitate him in some of the things he did. 
Especially was this true of Scar Face, the leader 
of the tree folk. When Og chipped stone dili- 
gently for half a day, Scar Face and several of the 
other tree men, after watching him in silence for a 
time, would get two stones and knock them together 
too and watch the result curiously. But, of course, 
they never achieved anything from their effort for 
they had no object in knocking the stones together 
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in the first place, save that of imitating the 
hairy boy. : 

Og spent a great deal of his time in knock- 
ing stones together, for he had a real object. 
He was determined to find out how to get 









The hairy boy 
gave a mighty 
heave 


the tire from the black rock into such 
form that it would be of service to 
him as a protector and as a servant to 
furnish him light and heat and cook 
his food. Og thought longingly of the 
fire-scorched horse that he had first 
eaten and he was determined, if it 
were possible, to once again eat cooked meat. 

For that reason he spent days at a time working with 
the piece of flint rock that gave off the sparks each time 
he struck it against another stone. He tried every way he 
could think of to catch the fire, but not once was his patient 
effort rewarded with even the tiniest spiral of smoke. Still 
he kept at his work with determination. Time and again 
he held sticks against the black stone and watched the 
results eagerly. He struck the stone against the stick for 
hours at a time until he wore out the stick, yet the result 
was always the same. When he struck stone against stone 
he always got sparks, yet neither stone would catch fire. 
Og worked and worried and fretted and tired his brain 
out trying to accomplish the thing he desired. 


E had set himself up a veritable workshop there in the 

canyon, under the shelter of some big boulders. There 
he kept his precious tiger skin, and the claws and teeth, and 
there he kept choice pieces of wood that he hoped some 
day to make into torches, his hammers—for he had made 
several now that he had found an interest in making 
things—his stone knives, for he had wrought several of 
these with patient chipping, and numerous pieces of flint 
that he had gathered up about the canyon. Always he sat 
on a smooth flat rock to work on his stone chipping, and 
beneath this rock was a litter of stone chips and, most con- 
spicuous of all, a pile of splintered wood, some of it ground 
almost to powder as a result of his almost incessant beating 
of flint against wood and wood against flint in his vain hope 
of transferring the sparks from the stone to a torch. 

Of course Og did not realize it, but this litter of powdery 
splinters of wood was the key to the solution of his 
problem, and doubtless he would have gone on with his 
patient experimenting for days, with his fire material close 
at hand, had it not been for a fortunate accident. The 
hairy boy found a new piece of the black fire rock, a large 
piece, twice as big as his head, and he had carried it. from 
a remote corner of the canyon back to his workshop beside 
the flat stone. Here he dropped it on the ground and sur- 
veyed it reflectively. It was much too large to do any- 
thing with and he realized that pieces of it could be more 
easily handled. He decided to break it into fragments and 
forthwith he smote it a terrific blow with his stone hammer. 

A perfect shower of sparks and a ruined stone hammer 
rewarded him, for the flint was a terrifically hard smooth- 
grained piece and not easily broken. Og looked at the 
shattered hammer-head ruefully, and then at the flint. 
Then he gave a sharp cry of astonishment, for, behold, 
from the pile of litter, from the powdered wood splinters, 
a tiny spiral of smoke curled up, while a spark glowed 
before his eyes. 

For a moment Og did not know just what to do. Sud- 
denly he recalled that this fire thing was a peculiar animal 
that could be both killed and brought to life by breathing 
on it. But before he could put this thought into action the 
wisp of smoke went out, and the glowing spark became 
black. In vain did he try to nurse it back to life. It 
was gone. 

Og's disappointment was overwhelming for a little while. 
He just crouched there in dejection; looking at the pile of 
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splinters and wood dust. But presently he aroused himself 
and began to ponder the matter. He ran his fingers 
through the wood dust and realized that it was soft and 
pulpy. He remembered, too, how much more readily soft 
wood had burned in his first fire, and he wondered whether 
that was not the solution of the whole problem. 

He let the great piece of flint lie where it was and, find- 
ing a heavy stone that he could conveniently handle, he 
crashed it down upon the fire rock with as much force as 
he had used when he had shattered his stone hammer. 
Once more there was a shower of sparks and once more 
a tiny spiral of smoke began to rise from the litter of wood 
dust. Og was quickly on his knees this time breathing on 
the glowing spark. And, as he blew against it softly, he 
saw it increase in size and grow brighter and the smoke 
wisp grow larger and larger. 

Suddenly, with a tiny explosive sound, the live coal leapt 
into a flame and Og, with a cry of elation, hastily began to 
feed it wood splinters until presently his whole heap of 
litter was alive and burning and a smoke column was rising 
skyward. That night was the first since the beginning of 
time that a camp fire glowed in the canyon, and the tree 
people from the safety of the tall palm trees watched it 
with a sense of fear, for to them it semed like the eye of 
another giant, more formidable even than the cave tiger, 
looking at them through the blackness. 


CHAPTER XII 


OS¢ had learned the secret of fire. 

Not content with having kindled flames by accident, 
the hairy boy continued his experimenting with the black 
fire stone. True, the accidental lighting of the wood dust 
litter revealed the secret to him, but even after that it was 
some time before he really felt that he had mastered the 
situation to the extent where he could kindle flames when- 
ever he chose, providing he possessed the fire stone. 

Again and again he scraped wood dust and tiny splinters 
from a piece of soft wood with his flint knife, then bent 
over them with two fire stones, learning the art of striking 
the sparks so that they would leap from the stones into the 
powdered wood and immediately start glowing. But 
finally he achieved what to him was perfection in the art of 
fire building and he was extremely happy. 

The fire, of course, was a mystery to the 
tree people. That was evident from the way 
they gathered about the entrance of the 
canyon and watched it curiously. Some of 
them even overcame their fear of the canyon 
and the hairy boy to the extent of coming 
well inside the rocky declivity and sitting 
there among the boulders for long periods, 
just blinking solemnly at the flames and 
chattering softly among themselves. Chief 
among those who mustered courage enough 
to come close to the flames was old Scar 
Face. He finaly reached the point where he 
would sit for hours there and stare first at 
the fire and then at the hairy boy with an 
expression of profound thought. 

Indeed, so often did Scar Face and certain 
others gather in a circle about Og’s fire, that 
after a time there developed a certain in- 
timacy between the hairy boy and the ape 
men. They lost their fear of this mighty one 
who had slain the great cave tiger and who 
had proved himself master of the Fire 
Demon, and in its place developed a whole- 
some respect for him and his ability. Scar 
Face and all of his lusty fighting men would 
often gather in a semi-circle at a respectful 
distance from Og, and watch him with a 
strange expression in their eyes, which Og 
gradually perceived was admiration, the ad- 
miration of loyal subjects to a chieftain, and 
Og soon realized that, if he cared to, he 
could be the ruler of the tree people, with 
Scar Face and his warriors as his devoted 
henchmen. 

But for some strange reason this did not 
appeal to Og. To be ruler of the tree people 
was not to his liking. He had watched them 
closely during the time he had been among 
them and he had found them tremendously 
interesting. How like the hairy men they 
were in many ways, and yet how different. 

Og had always looked upon them as 
animals, but he perceived now, as a result 
of his intimacy with Scar Face, that they 
were not, yet they were not men as he knew 
them. They had a language that consisted 
of grunts and querulous chattering, but it 
was so crude that Og could see that they had 
great difficulty in expressing even the 
simplest thought. They could think. Og 
realized this when he analyzed their reasons 
for bringing him to the canyon a prisoner. 
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Scar Face, who represented the height of development 
among them, had doubtless thought out the idea of making 
him a sacrifice to the cave tiger. They built themselves 
homes, too, crude though they were, and some among them, 
notably Scar Face and his warriors, occasionally carried 
weapons in the form of clubs, though they often forgot 
that they possessed them, as they forgot many other things. 


HERE Og could see was one of two distinct differences 
between the tree people-and his own race. Most hairy 
men (although there were still many who were not 
capable) followed an idea or a task to its conclusion. Ifa 
hairy man wanted to find a smooth round stone for a new 
stone hammer-head, he usually set about searching for it 
and searched until he found it, although there were some 
even among his people who could be turned aside from such 
a quest and made to forget all about the object they had 
started after by a bit of bright quartz, or the discovery of 
a bird’s nest or something else that might amuse them. 

This was the way of all the tree people. They no sooner 
found one thing that interested them, than they dropped 
it for another. Og perceived, however, that this was not 
entirely true of some of them, especially old Scar Face, 
who seemed to have more steadfastness of purpose than 
most of his kind. 

Og marked another difference between the tree people 
and the race of hairy men. It was a physical difference. 
Under his own long hair Og knew that his skin was a 
yellowish white. The skin under the hair of the tree 
people was a dark copperish red. Og, thinker though he 
was slowly growing to be, noted this with only passing 
interest, for he could not know that this was the key to 
the whole mystery, and this difference in skin color marked 
the ape men as a different race, a race that even at that 
early date was still thousands of years behind his own 
people. Nor could he understand that a million years 
hence, when his race should have achieved the heights of 
civilization, the posterities of the tree people would still be 
savages. : 

Yet Og could see that some of them, especially their 
leader, were making slow progress. Their interest in his 


fire and all that he did was evidence of this to him. The 
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fact that Scar Face imitated him in everything he did, to 
the best of his ability, also helped Og in this conclusion. 
The scarred one walked more upright than the rest of his 
kind. He carried a club for a weapon more. frequently 
than the rest and he always watched Og’s stone hammers 
with interest whenever he came close to his fire. Og noted 
this fact and one day, more out of curiosity than anything 
else, he gave Scar Face one of his best weapons. 

Og needed no interpreter to understand from the grunts 
and gibberish that Scar Face was grateful. Indeed, he 
was so delighted that his antics were childish. He paraded 
before his warriors with the hamnier over his shoulder, 
and smote trees and bushes for no other reason than just 
to show off his weapon, and his warriors were duly im- 
pressed. 

Scar Face watched with interest, too, Og’s handling of 
the fire, and often when he sat near it he would toss a 
stick onto the flames, and chatter excitedly when he saw 
the flames consume his contribution. The fact that Og 
always carried a smoking and flaming fire-brand about with 
him wherever he went impressed old Scar Face, too, for he 
perceived that that was equally as important a weapon as 
the stone hammer. 

First he had a wholesome respect for the fire, although 
for some reason he did not fear it as many of his people 
did. This respect for the flames increased when he in- 
advertently stepped on a hot coal that had popped some 
distance from Og’s stone fireplace. But he could appreciate 
its virtues, too. Its biggest appeal to him was the fact that 
it dispelled the darkness of night, the darkness which he 
and his people feared. It gave light and he knew that 
monsters like the sabre-toothed tiger, the cave-lion, and 
other beasts of prey shunned light and hunted only during 
the hours of darkness. 


E appreciated its warmth, too, for it was a delightful 
sensation to crouch within its circle of radiance and 
feel the warmth against his hairy coat. The rites that Og 
performed over the flames each time he killed a rabbit or 
some other small animal, and the transition of the red and 
bloody meat to rich savory brown food, was something he 
could not understand. 
He often gnawed at the few bones that 








Og knew that with the help of the vultures that already circled overhead, they would 
soon leave nothing but gnawed bones to remind the tree people of the terrible cave- 


dwelling tiger. 


the wolf cubs left and found that the taste 
was pleasing, and several times Og flung 
him a small piece of cooked meat, which he 
sampled and ate with great gusto. Scar 
Face and his people were not meat eaters 
like the hairy men, for the chief reason that 
they had never had the ability or the ' 
weapons with which to procure this kind of 
food. They never shunned bird’s nests, 
however, and small rodents that they were 
able to catch, for these they always gob- 
bled down with relish. Scar Face soon per- 
ceived that flesh, and especially cooked flesh. 
was well worth the eating and, as a result of 
his introduction to this form of food by Og, 
he was to become the first meat eater among 
the tree people. 

Soon after he had sampled the cooked 
food that Og gave him, and some time after 
he had acquired the stone hammer, he took 
to hunting as diligently as Og did, and the 
first day he was rewarded by killing one of 
the many rabbit-like animals that were abun- 
dant in the pleasant valley and, after sur- 
prising it and crushing it with a blow of the 
stone hammer, he brought the mangled form 
to Og and told him gruntingly that he'd 
like to have the hairy boy cook it for him. 

Og obligingly skinned it and cooked it, 
and Scar Face devoured it with much 
smacking and sucking. The bones he tossed 
to the wolf cubs as he had seen Og do, and 
when he finished he licked his fingers in 
imitation of the boy. 

After that Scar Face wanted a fire of his 
own. For some time he tried to make Og 
understand his desires and finally, when the 
hairy boy did comprehend him, he flatly 
refused by a vigorous shaking of his head. 
The disappointment of Scar Face was 
very evident. He sulked and grew ugly. 
He showed his teeth at Og and even clutched 
the handle of his stone hammer menacingly. 
It was a show of belligerence that the hairy 
boy could not tolerate for a moment, and 
angrily Og snatched up a burning fire brand 
and hurled it at the ape man with such ac- 
curacy that it hit him in the pit of the 
stomach and singed the hair and burned the 
flesh until old Scar Face shrieked with pain 
and ran away clutching at his paunch and 
squealing with pain. 

(Continued on page 42). 
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CHAPTER VII Stewart Edward W hite They were good tacticians in their 
own kind of warfare. Their move- 
E are now in our story face to . $ ments were intelligent and wonderfully 
face with the Indians, as was Illustrated by Remington Schuyler carried out, especially considering the 
Boone. Perhaps it might be thick cover and the difficulties of keep- 


well to say a few words about them, so that we 
can have a clearer idea of the long series of fights that 
are to follow. 

There are two schools of opinion about the Indian, as 
there are two schools about the accuracy of the flint lock 
rifle: and, as in that case, the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween them. One school paints him as a fiend incarnate, 
without a single redeeming feature, a wild beast. That, 
it must be confessed, was the view held by perhaps a 
majority of the borderers. The other school depicts him 
as the “noble redman” possessed of all the primitive vir- 
tues; despoiled of his ancient heritage ; cheated and robbed 
and made vicious by the injustice of the whites; a lofty 
and pathetic figure. There is truth in both pictures: and 
there is falsity. 

You must remember, to start with, that the Indians of 
those days must not be judged by the Indians we know 
now. They were of a different and in many respects 
higher stock than the plains Indians we are most apt. to 
see. In addition they were living their own life in their 
own country, and so possessed faculties in full exercise. 
In a hundred and fifty years of a different kind of exis- 
tence the Indian will change mentally and physically as 
fast as, or faster than the white: and we all know the 
difference even two generations will make in our foreign 
immigrants. 

So first of all, consider the Indian of Boone's time as 
a very intelligent person, with a high sense of tradition, 
living a life that was fitted to him and therefore develop- 
ing to a high point of his capabilities. Since he had to 
make his own living and protect himself, he was keen and 
sharp intellectually; so that his great men were indeed 
great men with judgment well developed. There were 
certain ideals he held to rigidly. He had a high sense of 
his personal integrity, so that he would rather die—and 
often did—than smirch his honor in any way. Of course 
his idea of what was honorable might differ in some re- 
spects from ours: but such as it was he held to it a lot 
more consistently than we are apt to do, and would sacri- 
fice to it more unhesitatingly than most of us. Also it 
must be confessed that most of his points of honor were 
admirable—courage, endurance of pain, generosity, loyalty 
to friendship, faithfulness to a trust once undertaken are 
all pretty good qualities. They are not bad ideals for 
us to uphold. 

Nobody ever really doubted an Indian's courage, though 
it was customary to speak of the “cowardly skulking 
savage.” It was part of the settled system of tactics in 
Indian warfare never to suffer undue loss. War to 
them meant inflicting loss on the other fellow, not the 
winning of what we call victory. But in hand to hand 
combat or in the higher courage that, barehanded, meets 
danger unruffled, the Indian must command respect. With 
us a coward is looked down upon: among those Indians 
he was quite apt to be eliminated. 


HE endurance of pain, and incidentally of discomfort, 
was with them a religion. Early in life the children 
were practised in hardships. At eight years a child was 
made to fast a half day at a time; at twelve a whole day; 
at cighteen he was placed in a camp some miles from his 
village and fasted as long as he could hold out without 
absolutely perishing. When he had stood all of that 
he could, he was plunged into cold water. This was 
by way of practice. 

It was a point of honor never to show signs of 
suffering: so that people began to think Indians 
actually did not suffer; but their nervous systems 
were much the same as ours. When captured the tor- 
tures became a contest between the enemies: one to 
elicit some sign of 
pain, and the other tc 
endure. 

It is many times on 
record that a captive, 
while undergoing tor- 
tures so exquisite that 
it is useless to har- 
row your imaginations 
with an account of 
them, nevertheless 
laughed at his captors 
reviling them as rank 
amateurs, and inform- 
ing them that if any 
of them ever got 


They appeared silently from unknown forests, 


caught by his tribe they would learn how to do it. 

In their generosity they were whole-hearted. It was 
literally a fact that they “shared their last crust”, not 
once and as a special deed of beneficence, but always and 
as a matter of course. If a visitor in any of their villages 
happened to enter one of their dwellings he was at once 
offered food, the best that dwelling possessed. To refuse 
it or not to offer it was equally insulting. This was done 
even though the house might be literally starving and the 
visitor fresh from a banquet. On the march, also, the 
proverbial “last crust” was always shared. The testimony 
of captives, otherwise roughly treated, is that their cap- 
tors divided scrupulously the scanty provisions and that 
the prisoners always received their full shares. 

Loyalty was another of their virtues that was developed 
consistently to a very high point. The books are full of 
stories wherein an Indian friend of a white man has 
undergone great difficulty and danger to carry warning 
or safety to his pal among the whites. There have even 
been instances where the carrying of that warning meant 
certain death. As to faithfulness to the given word, that 
is a trait of the wild Indians to this day. 


WENTY odd years ago, in the Hudson Bay country, I 
found that the post keepers were accustomed to extend 
credit for all sorts of supplies to quite large amounts. 
The Indians would then disappear into the forest and be 
lost to view for a year. I asked the Factor whether he 
did not lose considerable sums by this loose way of doing 
business; but he assured me that in all his experience he 
had known of but one Indian defaulter. Sometimes in 
a bad season the Indian might not come back the next 
year, but sooner or later he returned and paid his debt. 
The Indians also held strictly to their treaties as far 
as they were able to do so. There were always two fac- 
tors working against any complete carrying out of tribal as 
contrasted with personal agreements: one was drink, and 
the other was the fact that the authority of the chiefs 
who made the agreements was limited. It was literally 
true that at times they “could not control their young 
men”; and it is iiterally true that each warrior thought of 
himself first as an independent individual and only second 
as a responsible member of a community. The chiefs might 
make a peace which all would observe except a few head- 
strong young men; but a raid by those few was quite 
enough. Again the chiefs might promise safe-conduct to 
the inhabitants of a fort surrendering, but in some fashion 
the Indians might get access to rum and a massacre would 
follow. For more than any other human creature liquor 
seems to change the Indian. He is totally insane when drunk. 
So well did they themselves know this that when serious 
deliberations were on 
they banished the rum 
pannikin. Their coun- 
cils were formal, and 
they never made decis- 
ions until all sides were 
heard; and then not un- 


til twenty-four hours te ye 
had passed for deliber- / 
ation. 7 





















robbed and murdered, and disappeared 


ing in touch with each other. The various maneuvers 
were commanded by various sorts of whoops. Each man 
fought for himself his individual fight; and yet the sum 
total of all these individual fights was somehow handled 
as a unit. And they were very effective warriors. The 
white man in a battle won a number of “victories”,—and 
suffered some crushing defeats—; but many of the vic- 
tories were at heavy cost and because, as we have seen, 
the Indian measured success not by ground gained or held, 
but by loss inflicted. 

It is not generally known that at every battle of any 
importance except that of Point Pleasant, the whites 
greatly outnumbered the Indians. This was especially 
true at what have been called decisive battles. 

Roosevelt says in his Winning the West “In Braddock’s 
war the borderers are estimated to have suffered a loss of 
fifty souls for every Indian slain: in Pontiac’s war they 
had learned to defend themselves better and the ratio was 
probably as ten to one; whereas in this war, if we con- 
sider only males of fighting age, it is probable that a good 
deal more than half as many Indians as whites were 
killed.” 

This was because of two things: the white man hated 
to run away in any circumstances, while the Indian would 
just as soon run away as not if there was anything to be 
gained by it; and the average white man could never 
quite equal the average Indian in woodcraft. Boone and 
such men as Kenton, Wetzel, Brady, McCulloch and Man- 
sker, could beat the Indian at his own game; but they 
were exceptions. 





UT there were four major traits in the otherwise most 

admirable and human character of the redman, and a 
number of minor faults that made all the trouble. 

The major traits were cruelty, love of liquor, a capacity 
for hatred and revenge that equalled their capacity for 
friendship and loyalty, and improvidence. Their minor 
faults were an inability to do long-continued team work, 
a touchy pride, ungovernable rage. 

Cruelty was partly born in them and partly the result 
of the training in bearing hardship and pain. If you have 
schooled yourself to pay no attention to a cut finger, you 
have little patience with the fellow who bellows and raises 
a big fuss over it. Extend that idea and you will see 
what I mean. The fact remains that the Indian was in- 
conceivably cruel, not only to his enemies, but to his 
domestic animals. Children were from the earliest years 
present at tortures and taught to take part in them. It 
was part of a warrior’s education. Like all children 


everywhere they carried over this business of life into 
their play. 


They played prisoner; they played torture; 
and often they used 
some unfortunate 
animal as a toy to 
give reality to the 
game. The result 
was inevitable. 
Roosevelt says, 
“Anyone who has 
ever been in an en- 
campment of wild 
Indians, and_ has 
had the misfortune 
to witness the de- 
light the children 
take in torturing 
little animals, will 
admit that the In- 
dian’s love of cruel- 
ty for cruelty’s 
sake cannot possi- 
bly be exaggerated. 
The young are so 
trained that when 
old they shall find 
their keenest pleas- 
ure in inflicting 
pain in its most 
appalling form. 
! Among the most 
brutal white bor- 
derers a man 
would be instantly 
lynched if he prac- 
tised on any crea- 
ture the fiendish 
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torture which in any Indian camp either attracts no notice 
at all, or else excites merely laughter.” 

Thus cruelty became, you must remember, not a result 
of individual evil-mindedness or malice. When an Indian 
was cruel it was rarely in the personally malevolent fash- 
ion of a small boy tin-canning a dog: but it was be- 
cause that was one of his racial characteristics. Outside 
his rages and enemies or those who might become enemies, 
he was particularly warm-hearted. We 
have seen examples of his generosity and 
loyalty. In his tribal relations he was a 
merry and warm-hearted person. He 
rarely whipped his children, of whom he 
was very fond. 

Nevertheless a deep ingrained racial 
cruelty is one of the Indian characteris- 
tics; and was a powerful factor, when the 
scales of Eternal Justice were poised, in 
bringing about his elimination from the 
land. For however little it may be any 
one person’s fault, if fault there be, it 
must have its consequence. To demon- 
strate responsibility by examples, both 
great and small, is possibly one reason 
our world exists. 

When this innate and everyday and 
thoughtless cruelty was. carried into 
border warfare and used by the savages 
against men, women and children indis- 
criminately, it aroused a_ vindictive 
hatred and thirst for revenge that had 
behind it a strong driving force. Of that 
more later. 


HE second great fault, that of drunk- 

enness, was the first cause of the In- 
dian’s undoing. In the old phrase, “he 
could not carry his liquor well.” Indeed 
rum made of him a different man, an ir- 
responsible, insane creature who was 
likely to do almost anything. The In- 
dians recognized this themselves. Many 
travelers and traders describe to us the 
orderly fashion in which the savages used 
to arrange for a big drunk; depositing 
all their arms in a safe place; detailing 
certain members of the band whose duty 
it was to keep sober for the purpose of 
preventing deadly fights, to take care of 
the helplessly intoxicated, and to see that 
none of the maddened participants man- 
aged to get hold of weapons. When all 
these matters were arranged, the lucky 
ones who had the privilege proceeded de- 
liberately to get drunk. 

These sprees were terrible, lasting 
sometimes two or three days; and it was 
a rare thing that, in spite of those dele- 
gated to stay sober, someone was not 
badly injured or killed. All the savage 
passions seemed to be unleashed by 
liquor. They shrieked and yelled and 
danced and rolled on the ground; they 
staggered away aimlessly, and woe to the 
man who stood in their way! The great 
massacres, as at Fort William Henry, were not due to 
any prearranged plan—quite the contrary—; but to the fact 
that the savages, armed, got access to the liquor barrels. 

The Indians themselves realized thoroughly all these 
facts. One of the traders testifies of them that they were 
“reasonable when sobered, and do not bear a grudge for 
violence by traders to subdue them when drunk.” At the 
little trading outposts a supply of laudanum was always 
on hand to be mixed with the rum when matters were go- 
ing too far. We shall add that the Indian soon grew to 
love alcohol with a great longing, so that he would travel 
great distances and part with anything to get it. No 
negotiation or purchase or sale had any chance of success 
unless the rum pannikin was forthcoming or promised. 

Every settler’s cabin in those days had its whiskey jug, 
every fort it supply of liquor. Such things were a mat- 
ter of course, a daily supply, a ration as habitual as bread. 
So in a successful raid the savages always found the 
wherewith to inflame his mind; and thus by the light of 
burning cabins atrocities were committed beyond what even 
native cruelty would have urged without the liquor. And 
that added to the trouble. 

If you had labored for some years hard, with axe and 
plough and had at length bit by bit made yourself a cabin 
and a little farm: if one by one you had accumulated and 
bred until you had a tiny little herd of cows and pigs: if 
you and your wife had worked early and late, and your 
little baby was just getting big enough to toddle to the 
door to meet you;—arid then suppose some evening at 
sundown you were to return home from an absence, full 
of eagerness, and as you come around the point of the 
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woods and you saw the blackened, smoking heap where 
your cabin had stood. As you ran forward you saw your 
cattle killed and left wantonly where they had fallen, your 
crops burned down. And at the house lay your little 
baby, its skull crushed when some Indian swung it by the 
feet against a tree. Your wife was gone. In desperation 
you arouse the neighbors: and perhaps by fortune you 
overtook the Indians after a number of days’ travel. The 





And so in this pathless forest the Indians moved, invisible, silent, awaiting the moment 
to strike 


Indians have had time to torture her. Your gentle, 
pretty wife has had her nails bent back: she has had 
her soft body burned by barrels heated red hot; she has 
had charges of powder fired into her; she has had the 
joints of her ten fingers and her ten toes burned off one 
by one; she has in her prolonged agony cried for water, 
and they have brought her molten lead. 


ERHAPS I should not tell you even these few details: 

but it is necessary for you to get the vivid picture so 
you can gain even a faint understanding. Purposely I have 
omitted the worst of the Indian tortures. They were 
expert at prolonging the most exquisite agony for a 
very long period. One man writing at the time said that, 
the “Indians could only torture him three hours before 
he died: but his screams were particularly horrible.” I 
quote from memory. Can you wonder that such a man 
whose place you have for the moment taken, and all his 
neighbors, looked on the perpetrators of such a tragedy 
as fiends? And when this, or worse, happens not once or 
twice, but hundreds of times can you marvel that at 
last the tendency was for the average settler to look on 
all Indians as wild beasts to be shot at sight as wild beasts 
are? 

And you must remember that the Indian was kind, 
generous and loyal to those who were his friends, 
or against whom he did not make war. Only, he made 
war cruelly; and so in the slow movement of evolution 
he had to take the consequences. 

This antagonism between white and red was further 
intensified by the Indian’s fierce and haughty pride. He 
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was very touchy. Inclined to be friendly at first, he was 
inflamed to sudden anger at fancied slights or rebuffs. 
Very tender of his dignity was he: and very suspicious 
that his dignity was of set purpose assailed. Once he had 
a grievance, or thought he had, he was revengeful to an 
extraordinary degree. Things a white man would never 
notice; or if he did notice, would forget the next instant, 
the Indian would brood over and make a reason for re- 
taliation. And that retaliation might come 
instantly, in a burst of rage; or it might 
not come about until years later. If pos- 
sible it was at once; for the savage was 
subject to fits of ungovernable anger. 

It is very hard, at the best, to get 
along with such people. We all have 
them among our acquaintance, and they 
take very careful handling. But the 
white borderers were not inclined to be 
particularly tender of their red neigh- 
bors’ feelings; looking down on them as 
savages, and treating them with at best 
a good natured tolerance and at worst 
with a fierce contempt. Each side thus 
firmly believed itself superior to the 
other: for the Indian considered himself 
in every way better than the white—in 
honor, in bravery, in military skill, in en- 
durance, in woodcraft. As to all but the 
first they were certainly right: and as to 
honor, within their understanding of that 
term, they held to their code at least as 
closely as we did to ours. They did not 
understand our virtues of steadfastness, 
industry, inventiveness, and the like. 

Thus just in the make-up of the two 
races we have good material for trouble; 
even if nothing else were to urge them 
against each other. 





UT the last of the evil fairies of the 

Indian disposition was his improvi- 
dence. He had little or no notion either 
of producing enough of anything to as- 
sure the future: or of saving a little to- 
day so as to have something for tomorrow. 
Most of us are a bit unwise that way; | 
but the germ of thrift is in our race, and 
it was not in the Indian. We have seen 
how he fed everybody who entered his 
dwelling until the last was gone, even with 
a hard winter ahead and though the visi- 
tor had just had a square meal. That 
was exactly typical. He raised some corn 
and vegetables, to be sure, because he liked 
them; but he rarely made sufficient store 
to last him through the season; and the 
winters were histories of famines. 

This trait was not entirely, nor even 
principally, ignoble. It sprang not so 
much from laziness as from faith. The 
Indian, within his simple belief, was 
deeply religious, in that he made his re- 
ligion a part of his daily life. He be- 
lieved that death did not amount to very 
much, that men went right on doing 
thines on the other side of the Veil, and that to pass from 
this life to that was merely like going from a forest he 
knew to one he did not know. Indeed the usual way of 
expressing death, in some tribes, was to say that a man 
“changed his climate.” 

One of the beliefs of his religion was that men are 
under the personal care of the Great Spirit; that nothing 
can happen to them without the consent and intention of 
the Great Spirit; that good luck and bad luck, fortune and 
misfortune, happiness and misery, plenty and famine are 
all bestowed by the Great Spirit for the purpose of pun- 
ishing, rewarding, training, or developing his children. 


UT such faith in divine care naturally takes it for 

granted that the means must be at hand. These Indians 
had no belief in manna from heaven. They thought 
Owaneeyo would throw game in their way when it suited 
his purpose: but there must be game to throw. If a race 
of men are to depend solely on the natural sustenance of 
the wilderness, then they need a very large area of coun- 
try. Wild animals require more space than tame and 
pasture-fed animals: so do wild men. The Indians realized 
very thoroughly that the coming of the white man in any 
numbers portended the killing and driving away of the 
game: which meant in time that the Great Spirit could no 
longer take care of his children. So the wars were not 
only wars of revenge, wars of hatred, but were also wars 
of preservation of what they considered their own, wars 
to defend the very continuance of the kind of life, in 
agreement with their religion. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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One of them threw a kiss to us then 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Darinc Dora DANE 


H BOY, you should have heard those girls laugh. 
Dora Dane Daring said, “Isn't that just too pro- 


voking? He didn't seem to be a bit afraid of 
you, did he?” 
“Don't you know sometimes scouts have to use 


” 


“Did you think I was going 


strategy?” Pee-wee said. 
Don’t you know a scout 


to—to—just force my way in? 
has to be courteous ?” 

“It was kind of you not to hurt him,” she said. 

“Scouts are—they're kind,” the kid said. 

She said, “Yes, but you know they’re invincible. 
pose you'll just go and ring the bell again?” 

“We—we take turns doing things like that,” the kid 
said. 

“The general appoints scouts to do that,” I told her. “I 
appoint Westy Martin and Dorry Benton to——” 

“I can’t be drafted, I have a dependent ancestor,” 
Dorry said. 

Westy said, “I’m sorry but I have heart trouble. I 
claim exemption.” 

I said, “You're a fine pair. 
and Warde Hollister to go up 
terms 

Warde said, “I’m sorry, but I’m not in uniform.” 

“IT have a dependent mother,” Will Dawson said. 

“I’m a conscientious objector,” Hunt Manners piped up. 
The Warner twins said they were the sole support of a 
collie dog. 

“Some bunch of warriors,” I said. 
scouts weren’t supposed to be afraid of a draught. 
are we going to do? Go home?” 

“If we had tanks ” the kid started. 

“Well go and get a couple of water tanks,” I said. 

“Isn't it exasperating?” one of the girls said. 

“Can’t you wait a little while?” Pee-wee shouted. 
“Wasn’t the world war four years long? That shows 
what you know about history.” 

One of the girls said, “Do you still claim to be in- 
vincible ?” 

“Sure we do,” Pee-wee said. “But of course everybody 
—a lot of people know that women helped in the war 


I sup- 


I appoint Will Dawson 
there and arrange 
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a lot—everybody knows that. We wouldn’t be mad just 
because you made a suggestion.” 


HAT Daring girl said, “Oh, I haven't a single thing 

to suggest. We believe in action. Actions speak 
louder than suggestions. If you're really ready to admit 
that you’re defeated I'll make a proposal. It isn’t a sug- 
gestion, it’s a proposal.” 

“Proposals are just as good as suggestions,” 
said. 

She said, “Well if you’re ready to admit that you're 
balked e 

“Even-—even—even the Germans were balked on the 
Marne, weren't they?” our young hero shouted. 

I said, “Well it doesn’t look as if that giant with the 
brass buttons is going to surrender. If we could get some 
propaganda past him to the people in the house 

“Like they did in airplanes,” Pee-wee said. 

“Yes, but you see the shutters are closed,” she said. 
“Girl scouts are observant. It looks as if there were no 
one in the house but that horrid big giant.” 

1 said, “What do you propose ?” 

Then Dora Dane Daring said, “I propose to lead you 
to victory if you will print it up on your banner that you 
were saved from disaster by the Girl Scouts of America, 
and keep that on your banner till you get home.” 

“I'd like to see you do it first,” I said. 

“You mean to tell me you're not afraid of that man?” 
Pee-Wee said. “Do you think I'd let you—A scout has to 
be chivalrous. He has to protect women——” 

“Give me your hatchet,” she said, and just then she 
jerked it out of his belt. 

“You better look out what you're doing,” the kid said. 
“Do you want to get arrested?” 

She swung Pee-wee’s belt-ax in the air just like Carrie 
Nation or Joan of Arc and she said, “Follow me!” 

Pee-wee said, “Dora Dane Daring, you'd better look out 
what you're doing.” 

She said, “Private Canary bird Harris, you’re a coward. 
Fall in line everbody!” 

Gee whiz, I thought that girl was crazy. Up she 
marched, right onto the porch, with all the rest of us 
after her. Pee-wee kind of hung back—safety first for 
him. I was ready to run any minute. We went across 
that porch as if we were stalking a bird. 

But she didn’t care. She just hit the door a good rap 
with the hatchet and kept pushing the button. Boy, I 
was kind of shaky. 

Pee-wee said to her, “You'd better be ready to run.” 

I said, “I’m ready to go scout-pace for ten miles. 
glad a scout can run.” 

I guess that big army all rolled into one with the 
brass buttons must have known it was our crowd be- 
cause he didn’t come right away. Gee whiz, I pic- 
tured him getting madder and madder every second. 
I was ready to jump from the porch to the middle of 
the street. Pee-wee had one leg all ready for a good 
starter. All the while Dora Dane Daring kept pound- 
ing on the door and pushing the button. 

All of a sudden the door opened. That’s the end 
of this chapter. 


Pee-wee 
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CHAPTER XXV 
PreE-weEe’s Loss 


EE-WEE gave a sudden start, then stopped. We 

all kind of stood back a little. Westy and Dorry 
stayed by the railing. We were all ready to retreat 
in disorder. There was that great big man filling up 
the whole doorway and his brass buttons shining. He 
looked like the Allies. She just shouted right in his 
face. 

“Stand aside and let these boys pass, in the name 
of the Girl Scouts of America!” 

G-o-o-d night, as sure as I am writing this, that 
great big colored man stood out of the way and in she 
marched, waving Pee-wee’s belt-ax. We all followed 
after her, kind of scary. 

“You'd—you’d better look out,” Pee-wee whispered 


to her. “He can lock us in here and have us all ar- 
rested. May—you can’t tell—maybe he meditates 
treachery. What—what are you going to do?” 


“We're going to devastate his country, Private 
Canary bird Pee-wee,” she said. “Now you see what 
the Girl Scouts of America can do. Maybe sometime 
you'll want to know how to break through hostile ter- 
ritory and then you'll remember Dora Dane Daring, 
won’t you? Do you think J’m afraid of a butler?” 
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“You’d—you’d better look out,” Pee-wee said; “safety 
first.” 

As we went through the hall he kept looking all around 
as if he expected to see sharpshooters behind all the doors. 
lt was a dandy house, with a nice big wide hall and it 
had a moose’s head for a hat rack. First I guess we were 
all pretty shaky. 

The kid walked on tiptoe through the hall, and he kept 
whispering to me, “This is just like—it’s just like burglary. 
Girls are reckless. We'd better look out. Do you hear 
a footstep upstairs? I hear a bell ringing. I bet he’s 
calling up the police, hey?” 

That girl led the way into a dandy big dining room and 
then all her friends began laughing again. 

She said, “We’ll take everything there is to eat in the 
pantry. My brave army must be fed.” 

Pee-wee said, “I’m—I’m not so hungry.” Gee whiz, it 
was the first time I ever heard him admit that. 

She said, “If there is any bird seed in this house you 
shall have it. Sit down.” 

Pee-wee sat down on the edge of a chair, lookiyg all 
around, good and scared. Every time a door creaked he 
gave a start. He said, “It’s—it’s in—it says in the scout 
handbook how we have no right to trespass - 

She waved the belt-ax and she said, “The scout hand- 





book! Ho, ho! A mere scrap of paper.” She was 
awtully funny. 
Pee-wee said, “We didn’t mean to stay here. All we 


wanted was to go through——” 
“Do you eat pie?” she said. 
He said, “Yes, but—maybe we'd better start.” 


E were all sitting around the dining room. I guess 
all of us felt kind of shaky. I thought every minute 
that Pee-wee was going to get up and run. 

All‘of a sudden Westy (gee, he’s a fiend for noticing 
things) he said, “Dora Dane Daring, the Boy Scouts have 
to hand it to you; you’ve done a good turn, that’s sure. 
This house looked like a hard proposition. All we have 
to do now is climb over that fence in back. We all 
admit you're a heroine. But there’s one thing I'd like to 
ask you. Do you notice that big silver cup on the side- 
board has D D D engraved on it? Maybe scouts aren't 
so much warriors but they’re observant. I was wondering 
if you know whose initials those are?” 

Just then all the girls started laughing. 

“It's your own house!” Pee-wee shouted. “Now you 
see how scouts are observant. What did I tell you?” 


She said, “It is not my own house; so there, Mr. Canary 
bird Harris.” 

“Whose house it is?” Westy said. 

“It’s my father’s, Mr. Smarty,” she said. 


“Girls are reckless. We'd better look out.” 
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“No sooner said than stung,” I told Westy. 

Hunt said, ‘What difference does it make whose house 
it is as long as we go through it? We have to give you 
the credit anyway.” 

“Ts your father home?” Warde asked her. 

She said, “Nobody’s home but myself—and the butler.” 

I said, “Yes, I seem to remember him. I think Pee-wee 
met him once.” 

“J—I found out that I’m—kind of—that I’m hungrier 
than I thought I was,” the kid said. 

“Oh, sure,” I said: “his appetite is like a cat, it always 
comes back.” 

And believe me that was the only time in the life of 
P. Harris that I ever knew him to lose his appetite. Even 
then it was only for four minutes. Westy said it was 
three minutes and a half, but what's the difference? 

He got it back anyway. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE SHERO 


NE thing about scouts—I mean two things about them. 
They always keep their words and they always keep 
their appetites—you can ask anybody. 

I said, “Bring down a bottle of shoe-blacking with a 
sponge brush and we'll let the whole world know that 
you’re a hero, I mean a shero.” 

She said, “First we’re going to have refreshments.” 

I said, “No. first we’re going to give you credit.” 

She just laughed and she said, “No, because it’s my 
father’s house.” 

I said, “That’s not your fault. If that butler was in my 
house he’d scare the life out of me just the same. I hope 
you never feed him meat. Even if I met him at the 
Peace Conference he’d scare me.” 

So two or three of those girls went upstairs and got a 
bottle of shoe blacking and a big piece of cardboard. It 
was the cover of a box a suit comes in. I printed on it 
good and plain: 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE 
OF 
THE GIRL SCOUTS 


and we fastened that just underneath the other sign on 
our martial standard. Pee-wee kind of balked at that. 

But anyway he didn’t balk at eating pie. They had 
dandy pie in that house. We all sat around the dining 
room eating refreshments and we had a good time. Pee- 
wee showed them that a scout could eat, anyway. Even 
still, every time there was a noise he gave a Start. 
Safety first. 

Doris Dane Daring said she liked Bridgeboro. 

Pee-wee said, “Were you ever in Bennett’s there?” 

She said no but she knew some girls there. 

I said, “Do you know Minerva Skybrow? We named a 
kind of mushroom after her.” 

She said, “The idea!” 3 

I said, “It’s a good idea; she showed us all about how 
to grow mushrooms. She can play tennis in four lan- 
guages, that 
girl can. There 
are a lot of 
smart people 
in Bridge- 
boro. We've 
got three pa- 
trols in our 
troop but 
thank good- 
ness_ there’s 
only one of 
them here. 
That’s enough, 
hey ?” 

Westy said, 
“If you ever 
come on a 
hike to 
Bridgeboro—” 

“Maybe you 
can’t walk 
that far,” Pee- 
wee said. 

She just 
looked at him, 
very scornful. 

Y said, “Tz 
you ever come 
over there, 
come and see 
us in our head- 
quarters; 
we're away 
most of the 
time—I didn’t 





“Do you hear footsteps upstairs?” 


1922 


mean it that way. We've got a railroad car for a meet- 
ing-place down by the river. Drop in if you're ever 
down that way.” 

“Drop in the river?” she said. “Aren't you perfectly 
dreadful!” 

“The river’s all right,” Pee-wee said. 

One of the other girls said, “I bet you have lots of 
fun, you boys.” 

“We eat it alive,” I told her. ‘“There’s a scarcity of 
fun in Bridgeboro because we used it all up. That’s 
why we have to explore the country. The next thing 


we're going to do is a zigzag hike.” / 


She said, “Did anybody ever tell you you were | 


crazy ?” X 


“Nobody has to tell us,” I said, “because we admit 
it. Anyway I guess we have to be going now.” 

We had dandy fun sitting around there talking. 
Girls are all right, only they’re kind of funny, they 
keep giggling all the time—giggling and fixing their 
hair. But anyway they know how to do good turns. 
Most of them like algebra and they’re funny in other 
ways too. But gee whiz, 
everybody has something the 
matter with him. I know a 
girl who stuck a safety pin on 
a stump for a scout sign. But 
they’re strong on being kind 
and all that, I’ll say that much. 

Those girls took us out 
across the lawn in back and 
when I pointed out the big ; 
poplar tree away up there on a 
west ridge they said they’d like af 
to be going with us. And Dora 
Dane Daring said she was glad 
her father owned that house, 
so she could help us to keep 
to our bee-line. They stood 
there at the fence waving to 
us until we got away over pret- 
ty near to Westcott’s Hill. 
One of them threw a kiss to 
us then. Girls always wait un- 
til you get far away before they 
do that so that you can’t be 
really sure whether they meant 
it that way or not. 

But I was sure all right. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE New Scout 


Now comes the part of our bee-line hike that I like 
best because we had to go through woods and open 
country. Houses and yillages are all right, but me for 
the open country. There wasn’t anyone following us now, 
there were no buildings or anything like that ahead, and 
it seemed quiet and lonely. Up to that time our hike had 
been sort of like a circus only more so. Pretty soon, oh 
boy, is wasn’t much like a circus, because something pretty 
serious happened. 

It was beginning to get dusk by that time and there 
were kind of like little dabs of dark red on the top of 
the ridge. Away up on the peak of the big poplar tree 
was a dab of red and all the rest of it was dark. It 
seemed awful clear against the sky, that tree. I kind of 
thought all day long the sun had been on a bee-line hike 
too, going straight west. “If the sun can do it, we can 
do it,” that’s what I said. It would be nice up there under 
that tree in the dusk. I was hoping that we'd get there 
soon so we could start a fire. Then my mother could see 
that from the porch and she’d know we were all right. 
Because we’d come baek around by the road and that 
would be easy. We could take the jitney on the state 
road right up there on the ridge and go straight to Bridge- 
boro station. I don’t know if you know where Bridge- 
boro station is, but it’s right near Bennett’s. 

Now I'll tell you about the country from Little Valley 
to west ridge. First it’s easy, across fields. Then you 
come to Westcott’s Hill. Gee whiz I don’t know what he 
ever wanted to own a hill like that for. The side nearest 
Little Valley isn’t very steep but going down the other 
side it’s pretty steep. On that side the hill is sort of 
broken off like. We weren’t worrying because we knew 
there’d be some way down. We should worry about hills. 
At the foot of that hill is a deep cut where the railroad 
goes through. On the other side of the railroad tracks 
the ridge begins. Before you get to the ridge there’s a 
pond—it’s a pretty big pond. Up the side of the ridge 
are woods. 

Now most all the way from Little Valley to the ridge we 
could see the tree. There were only two places where we 
couldn’t see it. One was just before we got to the hill. 
But after we got part way up the hill we could see it 
again. The other place was west of the hill, in the hollow. 
We knew it would be there, but we didn’t care because 
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hill but then we saw 
that it was going to 
be pretty hard get- 
ting down it, it 
was so steep. It 
went down a little 
way, maybe ten feet, 
almost straight. 
Then there was a 
kind of a little slanting shelf with all grass and bushes. We 
didn’t know how it was below that slanting shelf because 
we couldn’t see. Maybe it was so that we could climb 
down. If it wasn’t it would have to be pretty steep. 

So we stood on the top of the hill thinking what we 
would do. 

Warde Hollister said, “The only thing to do is for one 
of us to climb down on that ledge and look over and see 
how steep it is below. Then we'll know whether we can 
make it or not. There’s no use turning back till we know 
we have to.” 

“Turning back?” I said. 

“Well, what else are we going to do if we can’t get 
down this hill?” he wanted to know. 

“All our day’s hike for nothing?” Westy said. 

“T didn’t say I’m for turning back,” Warde said. “But this 
isn’t a case of ringing front door bells and getting on the 
right side of people. Maybe scouts like Nature but 
Nature doesn’t care much about scouts.” 

“You said something,” I told him. “But, gee whiz, we 
don’t want to turn back.” 

He said, “Well there’s no use crying till we’re hurt. 
We've got to find out how steep it is below and that 
ought to be easy.” : 

He started throwing off his jacket. 

“Only you'd better be careful,” I said. 
kind of slanting.” 

“It’s all full of bushes,” he said. 

“How will you get up again if you have to come back?” 
one of the fellows asked him. 

“A couple of you can reach down,” he said. 
a good foothold up on top here.” 

I didn’t like the idea of him doing that. 
like the idea of turning back either. 


/; 
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“Warde, don’t try to turn 
around on that ledge. Crawl 
back and see if you can stand 


up.” 


“That ledge is 


“There’s 


But I didn’t 


AS leaving Little Valley I guess we had all begun 
to think it would be easy going on account of there 
not being any streets or houses in our way. Because, 
one thing, scouts are used to the open country. We never 
thought about running into anything like that. It came 
all of a sudden, like, and there we were with the big tree 
on the ridge across the valley plain to see, and we couldn’t 
seem to get any further. Gee williger, it was pretty hard 
for any of us to think about turning back then, after going 
right straight for that tree all day long. 
“T don’t know about that,” Westy said. He’s always 
careful. 
Warde said, “Well, what are we going to doa then? 
(Continued on page 45) 














Dear Dan Bearp: 
Have always wondered what the two stars on the badge mean, 


What do they? 


Yours sincerely, 
Paut MENDENHALL. 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


The design for the Boy Scout badge was taken from the compass 
on which the Fleur de Lis is used to form the point of the needle 
or the north point. It is said that the lily was 


We would like to know how we could make a good bed for this 
tent, such as sleeping bags or whatever would be best. (There 
are no pine trees around here.) What utensils would you sug- 

gest for a cooking outfit for us two? 
I would be much obliged if you would answer. 

to use muslin for the tent if possible. 
Yours truly, 

Scout Lorin Switrt, 

LaSalle, Il. 


I would like 


tin 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Section 


Through our Library Department. 





See the bibliography in our Wireless Merit Badge pamphlet. 
It has a list of fifteen books dealing with all phases of Wireless. 
The prices range from 50c to $2.00 each. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 
I am interested in collecting wood but would also like to pre- 
serve the leaves. Can you tell me how to 
do it? Please answer in Boys’ Life as other 


used on the compass originally as a tribute to 
a French mariner who perfected the compass 
some six centuries ago. 

The stars are appropriate in a 
emblem because they are his guide by night, 
just as they have always been the guide of 
mariners, and are in addition typical of the 
outdoor camp life dear to the heart of every 
true scout who loves to sleep under the open 
sky. 

The star has also always symbolized the 
ideals of light, truth and knowledge which 
are fundamental in the Scout Movement and 
embodied in the study and practice of scout 
laws. 


scout’s 


Drar Dan Bearp: 

Will you please take a few minutes to ex- 
plain something which has caused quite a bit 
of argument in my outfit? Two years ago 
while in Canada I made it my business to get 
in touch with the Canadian scouts. Now as I 
remember, it is their custom to shake hands 
with their left hands, while here in this country 
the scouts use the right. Now the question is, 
do the scouts of most countries use a left hand 
clasp, and also do they use the same form of 
clasping the hand as we do? 

If you will please set us right on this we 
will be very much obliged. 

Yours in Scouting, 
McPortLanp, 
Senior Patrol Leader. 

Scouts im most countries use the left hand. 
They clasp the hand as we do in ordinary 
hand shaking. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 

I am a Pioneer Scout and I want to know 
how I can organize a troop here. I have been 
trying for two or three years. I am a nature 
lover and go on a fishing trip with my father 
every summer. I camp out a lot of Saturdays 
also. A Pioneer, 

Bittre Woop. 
Monticello, Ark. 





| 

Hi 

| the following question: 
| 





| Patrol Leaders Contest 


Winner for April, Patrol Leader Frank R. Ruehl, Bristol, Pa. 


Honorable mention: George N. Johnson, Elberton, Ga.; Kenneth W. Billings, Belmont, 
N. H.; Emmett Mackenzie, Kansas City, Mo.; Howard Leaver, Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 
| I think the hardest nut I ever had to 
| crack in scouting as Patrol Leader was to 
persuade a boy to come back to the scout 
troop in Trenton, of which I was a member, 
and enter into troop activities. He ha 
| been registered with the troop a year with- 
| out trying to pass any tests. He fooled a 
lot at the meetings, which bothered the 
| scoutmaster. After being sent home from 
| the meetings a number of times he began 
| to come regularly and finally ceased to 
| come. e were having a contest at the 
time and he lost us points by staying 
away. I went to call on him but found him 
away from home. During the week I saw 
him with a disreputable crowd of boys. I 
tried to get him to return, but he would 
not listen to me. The scoutmaster had 
also been trying, unsuccessfully. I went 
to his parents, who thought he had been 
coming to the meetings.. After a talk with 
his parents | had a talk with the boy, and 
I made him promise on his oath that he 
would come to the next meeting. He came. 
He has been living up to his oath ever 
since. I got him interested in our con- 





test and persuaded him to subscribe to 
Boys’ Life, which helped him in his tests. 
I was only a tenderfoot at the time, as the 
troop was a new one. hen he became a 
tenderfoot we started a competition in the 
atrol to see which would be the first to 
ecome a first class scout. As I had more 
training than the others I was easily first. 
But this boy became first class the day 
after I did. In due time all were first class 
scouts. When we needed a new Senior 
Patrol Leader the nominees were that boy 
and I. Some in the troop did not think the 
boy competent for the position, which was 
the cause of my being elected. I immedi- 
ately offered the boy as my successor in 
the place of Patrol Leader. He was elected 
in my place. He was also appointed as 
Assistant Senior Patrol Leader. When I 
left Trenton to come to Bristol he took my 
place. If he had kept going around with 
the gang he would not end up in this world 
with a very clean slate. 


From Frank R. Ruehl, 
Asst. Scoutmaster, Troop No. 3, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


Contest Rules 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a 
prize of $5.00 for the best letter answering 
ow I solved the 

most difficult problem I ever had as leader 

of my patrol. The experience must relate to 

the handling of the patrol or any part of a 

patrol down to a single scout. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eigh- 

teen years of age may compete. 
} 3. Description must be typewritten, or 
| written legibly in ink on one side of the 


5. The name, address and age of the 
author and his troop number should appear 
in the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of manuscript. 

6. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
Patrol Leaders’ Contest” and must reach 
us by the first of the second month preced- 
ing the date of issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE 
will act as judges of the letters submitted 
and any letter, whether prize winning or 





Scouts may want to know how to do it. 
Yours truly, 
ALFRED MILLER, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


The Botany Merit Badge pamphlet devotes 
several pages to this subject, and you should 
have the pamphlet for your troop if the boys 
are interested. You can secure it through 
our Supply Department at l5c. 


Dear Dan BeEarp: 

Will you please suggest a good book on 
how to build a radio set, and also, please tell 
me the best makers of radio parts and out- 
fits. 

Thanking you very much if you will, 

Yours truly, 
James P. ANDERSON, 
Texarkana, Ark. 


“How to construct a Radio Set”? (50c) can be 
secured through our Library Department. 
Boy’s Life for February and March have 
articles on this subject. 

Radio ovtfits are made by so many con- 
cerns now that it is difficult to name the best 
concern. Those of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation and the Radio Corporation 
of America are good. 


Dear Dan BeEarp: 

Will you please answer these questions 
through Boys’ Life? I am a Pioneer Scout 
and would be much obliged if you would. 

Is a Pioneer Scout allowed to win merit 
badges? If so, can his teacher that gave him 
his other test give him a test on them? 

Yours truly, 
Scout Harry BEasLey, 
Pontotoc, Miss. 


Yes, a Pioneer can win merit badges. Yes, 
his teacher or person who gave the other test 
can give merit badge tests upon approval by 
the National office. 





P. S. I have your book of “Handicraft for paper only. 


Outdoor Boys.” 4. Letters must not exceed 1,000 words. 


If you can secure at least eight boys eligible 


not, is to be available for publication. 


Dear Dan BeEarp: 
I am patrol leader and am going to follow 








to become scouts write National Headquarterss | —— - 





your advice to the fox patrol, which I read 





for blanks and information. Otherwise con- 
tinue to get Pioneer Scouts. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 

I do not wish to bother you, but I would like you to answer 
these questions. 

I have a pair of moccasins, but they are not waterproof. I 
would like to know what to waterproof them with. 

Next, is a boy not a Boy Scout allowed to have a scout webbed 
belt? If so where may I obtain one? 

I am sincerely, 
Rosert Martin, 


You will find much of interest on this subject in the Merit 
Badge pamphlet on hiking. Some kinds of leather will not water- 
proof. 

To waterproof leather—A rather thick dubbing, melted and 
rubbed into warmed leather is better than an oil, as it “stays put” 
and does not mix so much with water. Have the leather perfectly 
dry and apply the compound with a small brush, blowing it into 
the crack between the sole and upper, then rub well with the 
hand. .Usually two coats, sometimes three, should be applied. 

(1) Melt together one part paraffine and two parts yellow vase- 
line. Apply as above or; 

(2) Melt together equal parts of paraffine or beeswax, tallow 
and harness oil or neatsfoot oil or; 

(3) Boil together two parts pine tar and three parts cod- 
liver oil. Soak the leather in the hot mixture, rubbing in while 
fot. It will make boots water-proof, and will keep them soft for 
months, in spite of repeated wettings. This is a famous Nor- 
wegian recipe or; 

(4) Get a cake of cocoanut butter from a drug store and 
a small quantity of beeswax. Melt the cocoanut butter and add 
the beeswax in the proportion of about one part of beeswax to 
six of the cocoanut butter. Warm the shoe as thoroughly as possi- 
ble to open the pores of the leather, and rub your melted water- 
proofing on while hot. Repeated warming of the shoe and appli- 
cation of the preparation will thoroughly fill the pores of the 
leather and also the stitching. The cocoanut butter when cold 
hardens somewhat like paraffine but not sufficiently to seal the 
stitching. The beeswax gets in its work there. A mixture of 
tallow or neatsfoot oil applied hot and with melted rubber mixed 
in, is also good.. To melt the rubber first chip it as small as 
possible. Rubber cuts easiest when wet. Apply to stitching 
with a stiff brush. 

This pamphlet can be had through our Supply Department at 15c. 

A boy not a scout can purchase a web belt without scouting 
insignia. 





Dear Dan Bearp: 

My brother and I are very interested in woodcraft. We are 
thinking of making the “Forester” tent shown in the Scout 
handbook. Would you please tell us if we could use muslin if 
possible. If so, please state what size and what waterproofing. 


Muslin may be used as tenting. See Boys’ Life, March, 1922. 
Tent canvas or duck, as it is commonly called, is better. 

Advantages of the Water-proofed Tent. Water-proofed tent- 
cloth possesses many advantages over ordinary duck besides its 
rain-shedding quality. Some of these are its lighter weight and 
smaller bulk, its power to resist mildew, and the fact that it 
need not be thoroughly dried before it is packed for moving. 
Moreover,—a very important quality—it does not shrink when 
it is wet, a virtue which will be appreciated by campers who 
have had to hustle out in the rain and ease off all fastenings 
of a duck tent lest its contraction pull up the pegs and raise hob 
generally. But the long guys of even a water-proof tent should 
be slackened a little before a rain. 

You will find a list of cooking utensils suitable for you in the 
Chapter on Campcraft, Handbook for Boys, page 241. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 

I am a scout in Troop 3, Elmhurst, Long Island. I have a 
tanned deer skin and I would like to know how to take the hair 
off, so I could use the skin. Please answer me in “Boys’ Life” 
magazine. 

Yours in Scoutcraft, 
Frep Ratteerc. 


The merit badge pamphlets on Taxidermy and Leather work- 
ing will tell you about tanning. These can be had at 15¢ through 
our Supply Department. I would advise that you go to an ex- 
pert such as you will find at the Zoological Gardens in New York 
or to the American Museum of Natural History with your hide 
for expert advice. Its present state may be such as to absolutely 
spoil it if you undertake to take the hair off. 


Dear Dan BeEarp: 

Can you give me any knowledge of where I could obtain or 
buy straw that is used and is durable for making baskets in which 
I am very interested. I am Patrol Leader of the Eagle Patrol, 
Troop 4, Stillwater, Minn. 

ArtHuR BartKeEy. 


If you have not seen the Merit Badge pamphlet on Basketry 
get it through our Supply Department for 15c. It will save you 
many disappointments and will be of great interest. 

You can buy reed of Milton, Bradley & Co., with offices in 
Chicago, New York, Boston and most large cities. Certainly your 
school authorities will be able to help you at home. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 

I saw your note about questions in Boys’ Life, so I guess you 
will be prepared for the raid of questioners. I wish to know 
where to get- a book on wireless. If you know, I would like 
a quick answer. 

Respectfully, 
Harotp Morrison, 
Jacksonville, Ohio. 


about last month in Boys’ Lire, which is a 
mighty good magazine. 

Please help me plan a small overnight, maybe a week hike; 
what would you bring with you, what would be your schedule 
when you got there? Several of us have pup tents that we 
could share with each other. Tell me how we can have some 
fun too? 

I am twelve years old and am almost a first class scout and 
I am leader of seven live- wide-awake boys, who I am going to 
make Eagle Scouts of soon; my patrol is the Eagle Patrol of 
Troop 2. 

Who is the “Cave Scout” and where does he live? 
does write some good things. 

How can my patrol make money for varjous improvements, this 
is a small town of about 3,000 

I thank you in advance for your good advice. 

Leonarp Hitt, 
Tifton, Ga. 


He sure 


Your letter indicates some pep. 

Ask your Scoutmaster to let you read his Scoutmaster’s Hand- 
book. Turn to page 404, and you will find your answer for several 
pages then turn to Chapter XIII and you will find games of all 
kinds. Chapter XVIII on story telling will provide you with 
material for the camp fire. 

I wish I could tell you who the Cave Scout is and where he 
lives but I am sworn to secrecy. 

For ways of maxing money see the catalog number of Scvuting 
for November. It tells. The Supply Department has sent one 
to each Scoutmaster. Second Class Scout Helps also gives in- 
formation on that subject. 


Dear Dan BEarp: 

I want you to please tell me how to tan opossum and skunk 
hides. My mother has been wanting me to make her a muff and 
I did not know how to tan the hides so I thought maybe you 
could tell me. 

Yours truly, 
Nevo HvucGve et, 
Forreston, Tex. 


Send to our Supply Department for the Merit Badge on Taxi- 
dermy, and Leather working. You will find full information. The 
pamphlets cost 15¢ each. 


Dear Dan BeEarp: 
Please tell me where I could buy snow shoes and moccasins? 
Could you tell me about how much they would cost? 
Thanks in advance. 
Scout Evcene Horticer, 
Louisville, Ky. 


You can get these through any sporting goods dealer like 
Spalding & Co., Abercrombie & Fitch, New York City, Baker, 
Murray & Imbrie, New York City. Snow shoes would cost $5.00 
and up, according to quality. Moccasins $3.00 and up. 
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Bi Bicycle 


Brown-skinned natives tap the rubber 

trees for the highest grade plantation 

rubber. Only the best is good enough 
for your lively, tough Vitalics. 
































HAT?’S the reason Vitalic Bicycle 
Tires never seem to wear out. 


Over city street or country road — 
good pavement or bad — they spin 
merrily on, adding mile after mile of 
trouble-free service. 


There’s real joy in bicycling for the 
man who rides on Vitalics. 


He knows his good, husky Vitalics will 
take him there and back, no matter 
how long and hard the trip may be. 
What if the roads are wet? He need 
not worry, for the famous Vitalic 
V-shaped tread clings to the road 
with a non-skid safety grip. 


Rarely a puncture; seldom a bad cut 
and never a loose tread or a porous 
tire when you use sturdy Vitalics. 


Tougher than Elephant hide 


-Because Real Rubber 


For years they have stood for the 
best in bicycle tires. For years ex- 
perienced bicycle riders, north, south, 
east, west, have found Vitalics the 
finest in construction and appearance 
—the greatest in durability and 
strength — capable of standing up 
under the hardest kind of usage. 


No wonder the makers of such good 
bicycles as Black Beauty, Columbia, 
Dayton, Emblem, Excelsior, Indian, 
Iver-Johnson, Pierce and Yale use 
Vitalics on their better grade 
wheels! 


Why should anyone be content with 
cheaper tires when Vitalics cost so 
little more and outiast two of the 
ordinary kind? 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 


1920 LIBERTY ST. 


ERIE, PA. 
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Send for this free 
book today 

It tells you the in- 

teresting story of 

how Vitalic Bicycle 

Tires are made. 
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HE aparejo, or pack saddle, used by prospectors, ranchmen 

and explorers of the West, comes originally from the Arabs; 
it was the Moors who introduced it into Spain, and the Spaniards 
introduced it into Mexico, and Mexico introduced it into the 
United States. (What we call the cowboy hat came from the 
same source and by the same route.) It was those old duffers, 
Cortez and Pizarro, who introduced the aparejo and other 
accoutrements of the pack animal into Mexico. 

When gold was discovered in California and men came in streams 
from every direction across the continent through a land where 
there were no roads or railways, through countries infested by 
hostile Indians, stumbling over mountain passes, guessing their 
way through canyons, dying of thirst on the deserts, being scalped 
by the Indians on the plains, marking all the trails with skeletons 
of their comrades who fell by the wayside; it was those who did 
not die who “got wise” to the advantages of pack animals. Thus 


the pack mule and his aparejo, cincha, aparejo cover, latigo, sling 
rope, lair rope, manta, became familiar objects to the old Forty- 
















































the Fourth United States Cavalry, seriously introduced the diamond 
hitch into the Army, and drilled his men until they were per- 
fected in the art of packing, so that the Fourth Cavalry became 
noted through the West as a band of experts, and all through the 
mountains of Arizona, New Mexico and Old Mexico ex-Fourth 
Cavalrymen were im demand as packers. 

Today West Point has a manual of instruction in pack trans- 
portation, and the U. S. Army has a packmaster, while every- 
body all the way up to Alaska now uses the diamond hitch which 
came drifting here from Arabia, by dribbling through Spain, 
jumping the Atlantic to South America and Mexico, thence leaking 
over the border into the United States’ territory. 

It was the great necessity of having pack trains which could 
traverse narrow trails that induced General Crook to purchase some 
of the pack animals owned by civilians for the army, and it would 
have been very difficult, if not impossible, for our army, without 
the aid of these pack animals, to have subdued the splendid Sioux 
warriors, the brilliant fighting Nez Percé, the brave Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes in the northwest territories, the “fleet and vindic- 
tive Kiowas and Comanches through the Middle West and last 
but not least the wily, slippery and blood-thirsty Apache tribe 
over-running Arizona, New Mexico and Texas.” 


Y associates on Boys’ Lire have asked me to tell you fellows 

how to pack a horse. Of course, I don’t know how many 

of vou want to know; but I do know that some of you are anxious 
to add the diamond to your other knots, bends and hitches. 

Like everything else in the outdoor line a whole book could be 


itch or Two For Pac 


By Dan Beard 


written on horse packing, and the 
subject not exhausted, but we have 
to keep right down to brass tacks 
and every fellow who has been on 
the trail with pack animals has 
been impressed with the necessity 
of knowing how to pack so that 
the load will stick and not make 
the horse restive. 

They have all heard the canyon 
echo and reverberate with the im- 
precations and yells of the angry 
men charging down the precipitous 
trail after a bounding, bouncing, 
bucking pack horse or pack mule; 
the animal, regardless of the danger 
to its own life and limb, forming 
the center of a cyclone of dust; 
stones, coffee pots, axes, packages, 
tin pans and camp kettles, rattling 
down the steep side of a _ rocky 
canyon to amaze the trout in the 
stream at the bottom. The objurga- 
tions in English and terrible things 
in Spanish and lurid exclamations in 
Indian talk, forming a peroration of 
eloquence of deadly insult to the 
pack animal and to the unfortunate 
chump who packed it. 

“Carajo! you son of a giraffe! un- 
daak schehellan! Waugh! there goes 
the dutch oven! Whoa: Hijodeuna! 
— the flour sack is 
busted! Say! the fellow 
who packed that critter 
couldn’t put a sticking 
plaster on a mud tur- 
tle’s back! Wholly 
simtherin smokes! there 
goes the potatoes clean 
up to heaven and the 
beans have gone _ to 
*tother place. Hey, un- 
dach you hanged, keel- 
hauled, gander-plucked 
runt, you mud-colored 
graveyard, etc., etc. Whoa! You'll jump yer own 
shadow, fore it has time to move!” 

This may sound very entertaining, exciting and even 
funny, but when it is your own camp outfit, arms and 
grub which is being scattered all over the mountain- 
sides is is a very serious proposition; there is nothing funny 
about it, not even the excited remarks of the packer—no, nothing 
funny to anyone, except for the fellow to whom you tell it. 


| i packing the animal it is quite important that the load be 
properly balanced and adjusted, the horse or mule should be 
loaded with the same care as one would load a ship, you do not 
want an animal to list the port or list the starboard, or to be 
down in the bow; too much weight forward makes the animal 
stumble going down hill, too much weight astern will break it 
down across the loins. 

A good animal can easily average 30 miles per day carrying two 
hundred and fifty pounds, or fifteen miles a day over the moun- 
tains. Today there are so many Scoutmasters, Scout Leaders and 
Eagle Scouts engaged in hiking, anxious to use pack horses, that 
it seems necessary that they should know how to pack and to 
throw the celebrated diamond hitch, but if one is traveling alone 
one cannot throw the diamond because it requires two packers 
to do the trick. Figs. 1 and 6, inclusive, show the one-man pack. 
I have tried to make the diagrams so that they explain them- 
selves. With the diamond I have invented a way to make the 
diagrams by splitting the horse as one would for a barbecue and 
thus show each throw with one diagram in place of it being 
necessary to show a rear view, a front view, a nigh view and an 
off view for each separate throw. The one-man or 
Prospector’s Hitch 

has a cincha (cinch) with a ring at each end and a lash rope 
attached to one ring. 

Forget your cincha for the present and take your lash rope by 
the middle, then, throwing it across the pack, Fig. 2, make a half- 
hitch over either side. The loops thus formed should wind around 
the top, the bottom and ends of the pack, see Fig. 1. - 
Thrust the bight B through the cinch ring, Fig. 4, and do the 
same thing on the opposite of the horse, Figs. 3 and 4. Cinch it 
up snugly on the bights that come through the cinch ring, Fig. 5, 
and make fast the end A at C and the end D at E, Fig. 6. This 
you should be able to do without help. This is the pack first 
described by our good friend, 
Stewart Edward White. In 
the foregoing you use a cinch 
with a ring at each end, but 
in the following one 


The Diamond Hitch 

you use a cincha with a ring 

at one end and a hook at 

the other. The head packer 

takes his position at the left 

hand side of the horse, the 

second packer takes his ? 
stand at the right hand side 

of the horse. 

Head packer throws cinch 
under the horse to the 
second packer, dotted line, 
Fig. 11. The loose end of 
the rope rests upon the 
ground. The head packer 
now lays the rope on pack 
with the end towards the 
horse head, Fig. 11. The 
head packer now takes the 
bight or loop B, Fig. 11, 
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and the second packer hooks it onto the cinch. 
Head packer passes the bight D E over the pack and under the 
rope F, Figs. 12 and 13, and both men draw G taught, Fig. 13, 
one pulling down, the other lifting, then the Chief packer passes 
to the left hand and adjusts the pack. 
After G is adjusted under the pack the second packer hauls H 
tight and passes to his left over J and adjusts it under the pack, 


Fig. 14. H is now hauled tight and H and J adjusted under the 
pack by the second packer. 

The head packer hauls down on the end A, drawing the bight 
K across G and binding load. End A is then made fast and the 
trick is done. 

Sometimes the pack saddle, Figs, 8 and 9, is used. Fig. 10 
shows the cinch and lash repe attached. Figs. 6 and 7 show the 
leather saddle called the aparejo and the aparejo cover; also, 
Fig. 6 shows the ‘“‘shoes” in which the stick is thrust to stiffen 
the ends of the aparejo. 

Anyone who travels with pack horses should know how to arrange 
the lead rope in a manner so that it may be quickly and easily 
loosened, and at the same time be out of the way, so that the horse 
will not get his foot over it when climbing or descending steep 
places, which often happens when the lead rope is fastened to the 
pack in the usual manner. If you will take the rope and wind it 
loosely around the horse’s neck, behind his left ear and in front of 
his right ear, then tuck the end under the strands, the thing may 
be undone in an instant, and in the meantime the rope is out of 
the way where it will not bother either the man or the horse. 

And now, after reading this, if you cannot throw the diamond 
hitch you can talk Spanish, and if you cannot throw the diamond 
hitch or talk Spanish, that is your hard luck, you will have to 
“walk Spanish.” 
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Echoes from Anniversary Week 





LTHOUGH at this time it is 

too early to have received all 
returns from the field such de- 
tails as have come in indicate that 
our Twelfth Anniversary celebra 
tion was a hundred per cent suc- 
cess throughout the country. Scout 
leaders locally report that they had 
splendid co-operation from minis- 
ters, school men, Rotary and other 
clubs, parents, the press and, in- 
deed, from the entire community, 
a fact that offers gratifying evi- 
dence of the high esteem in which 
Scouting is generally held. 

The two most unique features 
of this particular anniversary 
event were the extensive use of radio tele- 
graphy in broadcasting speeches, messages, 
music and entire programs and the investi- 
ture in many states and cities of governors, 
mayors and other high officials as honorary 
Tenderfoot Scouts. 


Governors Who Are Now Scouts 


AST fall on the steps of the Capitol at 

Albany, Governor Nathan L. Miller of 
New York was officially invested as a Ten- 
derfoot Scout As a part of the Scout 
Anniversary observance twenty-five other 
state governors followed his example and 
subscribed to the Scout Oath and Law. 
The list of these Scout governors is as 
follows: Thomas E. Kilby of Alabama, 
Thomas E. Campbell of Arizona, Thomas 
C. McRae of Arkansas, William D. Steph- 
ens of California, Earle Cooley of Colo- 
rada, (acting governor) Cary A. Hardee of 
Florida, D. W. Davis of Idaho, Warren T. 
McCray of Indiana, N. E. Kendall of 
Iowa, Henry J. Allen of Kansas, John M. 
Parker of Louisiana, Everett Baxter of 
Maine, Channing H. Cox of Massachusetts, 
Alexander J. Groesbeck of Michigan, J. A. O. Pruens of Minne- 
sota, Jos. M. Dixon of Montana, Samuel R. McKelvie of Nebraska, 
Cameron Morrisson of North Carolina, R. O. Nostas of North 
Dakota, Ben. W. Olcott of Oregon, E. J. San Souci of Rhode 
Island, Alfred A. Taylor of Tennessee, Pat M. Neff of Texas, 
Chas. R. Mabey of Utah, E. F. Morgan of West Virginia and 
John J. Blaine of Wisconsin. The entire state legislature of 
Arizona and Governor Hardee’s cabinet of Florida were also 
enrolled as Tenderfoot Scouts. 


a tenderfoot, with 
Legion Troop of 
E. 


of appreciatic n for 
Scout Committee 


The President’s Message 


HE President of the United States and Honorary President 
of the Boy Scouts of America honored our organization by 
sending us a message of congratulation on our twelfth birthday. 
This message was broadcasted throughout the country on Feb. 
8, through the courtesy of various high power stations. As an 
example of the fine spirit of co-operation exhibited by those in 
charge of these stations, I am glad to cite the service of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, whose Super- 
intendent of the Newark Works wrote that they would be glad 
to help us by making anniversary week announcements though 
this was something they rarely did. “In the case of a: movement 
as important as yours we feel it is warranted,” the writer con- 
cludes. 
The text of the President’s message is as follows: 


To the Boy Scouts of America: 

Sincere congratulations to the Boy Scouts of 
their Twelfth Anniversary, February eighth. 

his anniversary of an organization whose ideal is peace 
and friendship, quite strikingly coincides with the birth of a 
new hope for world peace and friendship at 
the recent conference of the nations here in 
Washington. The responsibilities disclosed by 
that conference must be met by the men who 
come after us and I look with growing con- 
fidence to that steadily increasing number of 
boys who are effectively trained to “do their 
duty to God and their country” and to “help 
other people at all times,” as are the Boy 
Scouts of America. te 
(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING. 


America on 


Emergency Service at Theatre Disaster 


NCE more we have reason to be more than 

proud of our Washington Boy Scouts who 
demonstrated yet again their fine preparedness at 
the scene of the deplorable Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre disaster. Scoutmaster K. R. Hall of Troop 
63 and Thomas A. King of Troop 40 who hap- 
pened to be near when the roof fell were among 
the first rescuers on the spot. By the next 
morning nearly 400 scouts under the direction of 
ten scoutmasters were mobilized for service and 
stayed on duty as long as there was anything to 
be done. They helped keep the lines marked by 
the police, ran errands, distributed food, guided 
distracted searchers to the temporary morgues, 
helped the Red Cross workers, and all this in 
bitter cold weather and scenes of tragedy, terrible 
enough to have made older hearts than theirs 
quail. Letters of commendation for the remark- 
able service rendered by the boys were received 
from the Red Cross and from General Bandholtz 
of the War Department. General Bandholtz’s 
letter reads as follows: 


“The reports indicate that the volunteer 
service rendered by the Boy Scouts during the 
recent Knickerbocker Theatre disaster is 
worthy of the highest praise. 

The assistance given the officers and soldiers 
working at the scene of the catastrophe is 
greatly appreciated, and I wish to extend to 
you the grateful thanks of my entire com- 


Upper left—Governor Stephens of California becomes 


Pasadena, 
Olmstead, President of Des Moines Council, performing the 

scout service for Governor Stephens of California. 
Angeles: scouts presenting Godfrey Halterhaif, Jr., with a token 
hts Good Turn, when as chairman of the Good 

he 
Cryer being inducted as a tenderfoot by Los Angeles scouts 


Boy Scouts of Washington, D. C., Honor the Father o 













mand for your efficient and courageous assist- 
ance. 
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their own efforts. 





The coats were replaced. Everybody including 
the scouts was satisfied. Moreover, they are going to have that 
camp anyway. “If we can raise $140 in two months,” said one 
boy, “we can raise enough money to go to camp next summer.” 
Good for you, Scouts. We have no doubt about it either. <A 
spirit like that can conquer any obstacle. 


Doing Their Best 









American 


Arthur Fessler, of the , 
Lower right— 


pinning on badge. 


Upper right—Los 


raised the 1922 budget. Lower left—Mayor 


In Memory of a Scout 


NLY one Washington Scout is known to have lost his life 

in the theatre diaster, Wyatt McKimmie of Troop 30. In 
speaking of this young man’s death, the Washington Post says: 
“He was a straight upstanding scout who believed in Scouting 
and exemplified in his living the virtue it teaches. Having come 
up from the ranks himself and experienced the benefits of scout 
training, he was anxious to pass on the good to younger fellows. 
So he stuck to his troop when others dropped out and as soon as 
he was old enough became assistant scoutmaster. He was never 
a strong boy but he gave unreservedly of the best that was in 
him.” 


They Make Good 


66 THIEF is a thief, but when he steals from the Boy Scouts 

of America he is something worse than a thief.” Which 
observation in the Hoboken, N. J. Observer was called forth by 
the fact that when the Scouts of Troop 3 were giving an enter- 
tainment last winter to get money for their‘summer camp, some- 
body stole five overcoats belonging to persons in the audience. 
It is evident that legally the scouts were not responsible, but 
morally they felt that it was up to them to shoulder the loss, 
which ran up to what was to them an appalling sum—one hundred 
and forty dollars. But again “defeat does not down” a scout. 
They earned the hundred and forty dollars, every cent of it, by 





his Country, 


22, 1922—First Annual Pilgrimage 






Mount Vernon, February 


CR tenth law has a significant con- 

cluding sentence, ‘“‘Defeat does not 
down” a scout. As a matter of fact a true 
scout does not admit defeat or handicap. 
He does his best no matter what the cir- 
cumstances. I have told you in this page 
of a blind boy who became an Eagle, of 
a deaf and dumb scout who was an honor 
student, of a one armed scout who has 
three times saved persons from drowning. 
Recently another story has reached us of 
a troop of Boy Scouts who are in a san- 
itorium in a Connecticut town making a 
game fight against tubercular troubles. 


Doing “Exactly a Given Task” 


N Easton, Pa., newspaper tells the fol- 

lowing story. It occurred to a re- 
porter watching the scout patrols in action 
which had been appointed by the mayor 
to guard a certain coasting hill, that it 
was rather a pity the boys should not have 
their own bit of fun. Accordingly he 
offered good naturedly to “spell” one of 
the scouts so the latter could enjoy a coast 
or two himself. The scout refused with 
a look, according to the reporter, that said, 
“Not on your life. I’m responsible for 
this job under orders of the mayor.” ‘We 
saw his point,” continues the narrator, 
“saw it and admired it. A great lesson 
for boys to learn—sticking to their posts, 
Reliability! Responsibility!” 


Another Scout Who Stuck 


AYMOND BENNETT, Eagle Scout of Troop 5, Pittsfield, 
Mass., suffered a frozen ear one bitter cold night last Jan- 
uary, when the mercury ran ten below. He did not suffer this 
mishap on a joy ride or a skating party either, but in a strict 
pursuance of what he considered his duty as a scout, a solitary 
and self-imposed task at that. The facts are as follows: Scout 
Bennett discovered a broken trolley wire and stood guard over 
the live wire, warning approaching automobiles of danger, until 
an hour and a half later, a lineman arrived to repair the damage. 
In relating the incident the local paper remarks, “Bennett may 
carry a tender ear for some time to come but he has the satis- 
faction that he saw his duty and lived up to the scout pledge. 
This is a concrete example of the value of scout training and it 
may be assumed that the motorists who owe their lives to his 
action appreciate the fact.” 
You see how it is, Scouts, you are Scouting’s best advertisement 
when you do a fine job like that. 


Roosevelt a Scoutmaster in His Home 


| ye ogee THEODORE ROOSEVELT, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, was the principal speaker at a big scout rally in 
Washington during Anniversary Week. Among other things Colonel 
Roosevelt told the boys that his father “was the scoutmaster in 
our family and instilled in us the principles that the Boy Scouts 
of America stand for.” 


California Boys Become Firemen 


cy: the same momentous occasion which made 

Governor Stephens of California a Tender- 
foot scout, twenty-five Boy Scouts of Pasadena 
were made officially members of the local Boy 
Scout Auxiliary Fire Department. Governor 
Stephens himself presented the firemen badges 
which will distinguish these twenty-five lads from 
other Boy Scouts of the city, by virtue of their 

* new investiture. 

Only a few weeks before one hundred Boy 
Scouts of San Francisco received badges from the 
hands of Fire Chief Murphy which made them 
regularly authorized “Fire Scouts.” In present- 
ing the badges, Chief Murphy complimented the 
boys on the fine work they had already done on 
recent occasion of the Mission High School 
re. 


They Also Know How in Indianapolis 


VEN if a Boy Scout does not wear an official 

fireman’s badge, he knows what to do where 
there is a fire. Directed by one of their own 
number a group of Indianapolis scouts of Troop 
4 recently saved the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pater- 
son of Linwood Avenue from burning down. As 
soon as the fire was reported the boys ran to the 
house, roused Mrs. Paterson and her sleeping baby, 
formed a bucket brigade and tore off and threw 
to the ground burning shingles. When the fire 
company arrived the fire was out. 


An Admiral Praises Scouting 


DMIRAL E. W. EBERLE, in command of 
the Pacific Fleet, recently made the following 
fine statement as to the Boy Scout Movement. 
“I have a very keen regard for the Boy Scout 
organization and for the principles underlying 
(Continued on page 49) 
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ERY much Ripped Van Winkle: “Tough luck I’ll tell the world! Now if they 

only had sense enough to have Boy Scouts in my day, or if I only had sense enough 
to wait for the Boy Scout days, my first name would not be ‘Rip.’ I could have slept for 
years and years in one of those Eisner’s Boy Scout uniforms regardless of the weathers 
and the years. But then again if I were a Scout I’d never sleep so long. I’d be up and in 
action most of the time and my Eisner would be just built for such a life. 


“Well, well, well, these hefty Scouts in their official 


EISNER 


Scout Uniforms 


“sure are in lack—I’'ll Tell the World” 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 126 FIFTH AVENUE 








Scout Clarence D. Greene of Newark, N. J., ripped off this idea and wins a non-ripping prize. You, too, 


have the same chance. Read all about this great contest in either January or February issue of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Broadcasting 
ROADCASTING teday is nation wide. The 
music and entertainments of widely varied 

nature may be enjoyed in every state in the 

union. According to the latest reports, programs, 
often very elaborate, are being regularly broad- 
casted from more than 





twenty stations through- 
out the country. A well 
equipped radio receiving 


Station is thus in range 
of these programs wher- 
ever it may be placed. 
There are still a few 
sections in the west and 
south where a small sta- 
tion would be out of 
range of such broadcast- 
ing, but there are very 
few such places, and 
even these will doubtless 
soon disappear. 

Any one operating in 
a receiving station or 
planning to, do so will 
be able to see from the 
accompanying list just 
where he may look for 
entertainment. And he 
may be sure that the sta- 
tions broadcasting these 
entertainments are cer- 
tain to increase and not 
diminish in the near fu- 
ture. It was estimated 


when broadcasting first began, a few months® ago, 
stations 
Today it is believed 
there are at least 300,000. and their number is in- 


that there were 200,000 radio receiving 
throughout the United States. 
creasing daily by leaps and hounds. 
It has been estimated that an audience 
broadcasted from Newark and 
Jersey. 


these concerts with pleasure. 


will reach the Pacific coast. 


of 
100,000 persons listens in nightly to the concerts 
Roselle Park, New 
In a single week more than 3,000 letters 
have been received stating that stations have heard 
; The stations picking 
up this service are scattered continuously along the 
Atlantic seaboard, literally from Maine to Florida 
The concerts have also been heard in Canada and 
Cuba, in New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. It 
only a question of a short time before the sending 


is 





There are at present 
several stations broad- 
casting in New Eng- 
land; at Springfield, 
Hillside, Mass. 
Mass., Medford 
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Long distance broadcasting is also done from 
Schenectady, Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and Akron, Ohio. 
Going further west, the receiving amateurs may 
enjoy the programs sent out from Chicago, 
Madison, Wis., Lincoln, Neb., Davenport, Iowa, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Jose, California, and Seattle, 
Washington. In the south there are 
broadcasting stations at Washington, At- 
; lanta, Ga., and in Dallas, Austin and 
Houston, Texas. 
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By J. Andrew White 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Most of these stations have wave lengths of 
from 330 to 375 meters. It will, of course, be 
understood that the distance over which these 
stations may be read varies according to the 
equipment of the receiving station. 


Wireless Electricity 


Grane. inquiries have reached this depart- 
ment concerning wave length and _ tuning, 
which indicate that some embryo wireless op- 
erators are confused in their ideas. Yet both 
terms are easy to understand. 

Anyone who has watched the motion of waves, 
made when a paddle stirs the water, will have 
noticed that the waves which have a long dis- 
tance between their crests are produced by slow, 
steady disturbance, while the short waves are 
produced by the quick vibrations. It is the same 
with the electrical waves. 

In measuring the wave length in radio the 
distance is counted between the two crests of 
the air waves. In the wave on water the crest 
is the highest point, in the radio wave the crest 
is the point at which the wave is most powerful 
or intense. The wave length in radio work 
varies widely, from the short 200 yard waves 
of the amateur stations to the great waves used 
in transoceanic work, which are at times more 
than eight miles in length. 

The wave length of course depends upon the 
distance over which a radio message is to be 
transmitted. It has long been known that the 
longer waves are best suited for working for 
long distances and the short waves are more 
efficient in working for short distances. The 
following table will be serviceable for radio ex- 
periments and should be kept for reference. 


Distance of Wave Lengths Commonly 


Transmission Used 

25 miles.....200 meters (202 yards)—amateur 
station. 

100 miles....600 meters (609 yards)—ship 
station. 


500 miles....3,000 meters (1.7 miles)—over- 
land station. 

15,000 meters (8.7 miles)—trans- 
oceanic station. 

It must be remembered that each of these 
wave lengths corresponds to a definite fre- 
quency of vibrations, or, in other words, to 

(Concluded on page 52) 


3,000 miles .. 





Radio Farthest North 











' 
tend weather reports are | 

sent out from a station 300 | 
miles north of the Arctic Circle 
from the remote island of Jan 
Meyen in the North Atlantic 
Ocean. The station has been 
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>| house, The device for determin- 
ing the course the vessel shall 
take is mounted on the pilot 
house. It consists of a coiled 
wire mounted on a frame about 
four feet square, and so ar- 
es ranged that it can be rotated 
inside the pilot house. The 








established by a group of scien- 
tists connected with the Nor- 
wegian Weather Service, and the secretary of 
the International Glacier Commission. The party 
set out from Bergen, Norway, in two open boats, 
carrying with them the material for establishing 
a radio station, with many meterological instru 
ments. 

The arctic explorer, Donald B. MacMillan, is 
believed to be frozen in his winter quarters, 
some 1,500 miles north of Boston, on the west 
coast of Baffin Land. He carries with him re 
ceiving instruments from civilization but he can- 
not reply. Messages have been sent to him 
with the assistance of the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment wireless. 


Radio Warns of Volcanic Eruption 


RADIO station controlled by a local National 

Guard in Mexico recently sent out a warn- 
ing that the volcario of Popocatapetl was in 
eruption, and that all towns in the vicinity 
should be on their guard and the population be 
ready to flee on further warning. This use of 
radio warning is believed to be unique. The 
population of threatened towns has thus been 
apprised of danger without a moment’s delay. 
he thousands of Roman citizens who perished 
in Pompeii and Herculaneum during the historic 
eruption of Vesuvius, did not have the benefit 
of a warning by wireless. 


A New Radio Record 


MERICA has established a new _ world’s 
record for long distance radio communica- 
tion. President Harding’s message, which was 
broadcasted to the nations of the world, was 
read in New Zealand, 10,000 miles away. This 
is almost one half the circumference of the 
earth, so that the message was virtually audible 
around the world. The message was sent out 
from the great station of the Radio Corporation 
of America at Rocky Point, Long Island, about 
sixty miles east of New York. 

Before broadcasting the President’s message 
cables were sent to twenty-eight countries, the 
world over, stating that such a message would 
be sent at a certain time, and giving the wave 
length to be employed. Of these twenty-eight 


countries twenty-four later acknowledged its 
receipt. America is able, therefore, with its 
present radio equipment, to broadcast to the 
world efficiently whenever the occasion may 


demand it. 

A Long Distance Concert 
CONCERT 
Francisco was 

Alberta, Canada, some 

the path of the message 


recently broadcasted from San 
overheard at Edmonton, 
1,400 miles away. In 
stand several high 


mountain ranges which seemed to offer no barrier 
to the transmission. The musical program which 
traversed this distance was heard with great 
distinctness. Concerts regularly broadcasted 
from Roselle Park, N. J., a point near New 
York, are picked up by thousands of stations 
throughout the south and west. It is an every 
night occurrence for many stations situated 
more than a thousand miles from New York to 
listen in with great satisfaction, never missing 
a note of the music sent out. 


Radio Regulation in China 


OT the least important achievement of the 

Washington Armament Conference has 
been the regulation of the wireless stations in 
China. A resolution has been adopted by the 
Far Eastern Committee that the Powers recog- 
nize Chira’s territorial integrity regarding the 
erection of wireless stations. All radio stations 
in China maintained without authority shall be 
taken over and run by the Chinese Government. 
The radio systems of foreign governments are 
to be confined to sending and receiving only 
official messages. This arrangement restricts 
the use of wireless in China to diplomatic and 
Government messages. The stations permitted 
by the Government will be used under definite 
restrictions. The Powers will co-operate with 
China to avoid interference with wave lengths. 


Radio on the Island of Yap 


R= played an important part in the recent 
arms conference at Washington. The treaty 
signed by the United States and Japan gives us 
the right to operate radio and cables on the 
Island of Yap, although Japan controls the 
Island in other respects. This privilege, which 
was earnestly sought for by the United States, 
is considered of great importance. The Island 
of Yap lies in the center of the group of islands 
south of Japan, and the radio station there is 
in touch with this entire section. 


“Lightning Wireless” 


O reduce the time of transmission a new sys- 

tem known as “Lightning Wireless Ser- 
vice” has been introduced in Germany. A 
dispatch so marked takes precedence over all 
other messages, and costs ten times the ordinary 
rate. Every effort is made to speed up such 
messages. A similar system has been in opera- 
tion for some time in sending radio messages 
across the Atlantic. A message marked “special” 
costs three times the ordinary rate, and like the 
German message takes precedence over all other 
radio business at any hour of the day and 
night. 


Radio Telephones in France 


ELEPHONES are rarely found in private 

houses outside of Paris. The use of radio, 
Lowever, is working a revolution in the matter. 
The French Government now rents wireless ap- 
paratus at a rate of only $25 a year a mile of 
communication involved, with an _ additional 
charge of $2 a year a mile for repairs and main- 
tenance. This is very cheap compared with the 
cost of an ordinary telephone, which costs in 
France $100, wih a yearly subscription, as it is 
called, of $70. It is hoped that the French 
Government will soon grant permission to raise 
antennae atop the roofs of houses as in Amer- 
ican cities. 


Lightship Wireless 


IRELESS men operating stations near our 
coast lines may pick up the messages sent 
out by the new radio beacons. The number of 
such central stations is likely to be rapidly 
increased. All lighthouses on the coast may 
even be replaced by wireless stations. As a 
result of Government tests, it is found that 
the radio beacon is far more efficient than the 
old-fashioned lighthouse in sending out danger 
signals. 
As early as 1916, the great Navesink light 
station, at the entrance to New York harbor, 
which is the most powerful beacon in the world, 


was equipped with an apparatus for sending 
wireless danger signals. A one-half kilowatt 
transmitting equipment was used which sent 


automatic signals at frequent intervals... A radio 
compass set was then installed on a Government 
ship, and experiments were made at sea by 
working with the Navesink station. The re- 
sults were very favorable, but the war put an 
end to the experiments: 

The tests have been renewed, however, of 
late, and three lighthouses in Chesapeake Bay 
have been equipped with- wireless transmitting 
apparatus. The entrance to New York harbor 
is now regularly guarded by these wireless 
messages. The keepers of the lighthouse sta- 
tions operate the apparatus. The signals at 
present are sent out over a radius of thirty 
miles on a wave length of one thousand meters. 
A sending apparatus has also been installed on 
the Ambrose and Fire Island lightships, at the 
entrance to New York harbor, and at the Sea 
Girt lighthouse on the Jersey coast. In a recent 
test, a vessel was enabled to make a voyage of 
45 miles, being guided entirely by messages 
sent out by the wireless beacons. 

The receiving set aboard ships, and the mag- 
netic compass are usually placed in the pilot 


compass is mounted on a shaft 
which runs through the roof of the pilot house, 
and is connected directly with the binnacle and 
the magnetic compass. 

A vessel thus equipped can run, as it were, 
blindfolded in the darkest night through a thick 
fog with safety. It is also possible to locate the 
exact position of ships at sea in distress. When 
all vessels are thus equipped, every vessel in 
case of fog could send out radio signals at 
frequent intervals over a distance of say ten 
miles, thus making collision practically impos- 
sible. Each vessel could not only locate the 
position of its neighbor but its course, and thus 
proceed safely. 


On the Eve of Discovery 


HE amateur wireless man of the future 

will probably look back upon our present 
day radio apparatus with good-natured amuse- 
ment. There are many indications that we are 
on the threshold of a wonderful new era of 
wireless transmission. Wireless sets of tomor- 
row promise to be marvels of ingenuity and 
compactness beyond anything we have dreamed 
of. The tendency is to simplify and condense 
the apparatus for amateur use to the smallest 
compass and at the same time increase its effec- 
tive range for transmitting and receiving. 

The use of vacuum tubes, as everyone knows, 
has worked a transformation in _ wireless 
methods. The latest vacuum tube is about the 
size of an ordinary pencil or cigarette. Many 
of us can remember when the amateur photog- 
rapher had to carry about a huge box or case and 
a bulky tripod with many heavy plates, in or- 
der to take a small photograph. Today this 
apparatus has been condensed to a hand camera, 
and even to a vest-pocket camera. We are 
doubtless on the eve of a similar change in the 
evolution of radio apparatus. There have 
already been some freak sets small enough to 
carry in one’s pocket, which are doubtless the 
type of the popular sets of tomorrow. 

A complete receiving set will soon be avail- 
able, no larger than the small hand camera of 
today. The aerial will probably be ingeniously 
folded up to the size of an ordinary fountain 
pen, that can be set up in a few seconds. 
Vacuum tubes are already made no larger than 
a lead pencil, and these will probably be still 
further condensed. 

It is reasonable to suppose that radio tele- 
phones will some day be available in the same 
compact form. The amateur radio man of to- 
morrow, thus equipped, will be able to “listen 
in” with the wireless telephone on messages 
for a radius of hundreds of miles. 
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What Camp Equipment Do You Want? 


COOK 
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No. 1201. CEJ.LO 
ALUMINUM 
CANTEEN 
Made of stamped 
aluminum. Ship- 
ing charges col- 
ect. Weight 1% 
Ibs. Given for 
sending only 
New Yearly Sub- 
scriptions. (Re- 
mittance $8.00). 
Or given for only 
2 New Subscrip- 
tions and_ $r.00. 
(Total remittance 
$5.00). 


SACK. The 
new haversack 
closely follows 
that supplied 
by the United 
States Govern- 
ment. Made 
of good stout 
khaki material 
with webstraps. 
Buckles and 
straps properly 
reinforced. 
Roomy and 
well adapted to the needs of hiker and 
camper. Ship. wt. 134 lbs. Charges collect. 
Given for sending only 4 New Yearly 
Subscriptions at $2.00. (Total. remit- 
tance $8.00). Or given for only 2 New 
Yearly Subscriptions and $1.00. (Total 
remittance $5.00). 


No. 1186. COM- 
BINATION TOOL 
KIT. A handy, prac- 
tical outfit; Knife, 
reamer, files, saw, chisel, 
screw driver, cork 
puller and cap lifter, in 
case with center com- 
partment for pocket- 
book. Each tool at- 
taches firmly to knife 
and handle is quickly 
removable. Easily car- 
ried in pocket. Tools 
large enough for real work. An article 
any scout would value. Shipping charges 
collect. Weight 12 ozs. Given for send- 
ing only 4 New Subscriptions. (Remit- 
tance $8.00). Or given for only two New 
Subscriptions and $1.00. (Total remit- 
tance $5.00). 





No. 1448. ELECTRIC 
BELT LAMP. Will do all an 
ordinary flashlight will do. Can 
be buttoned on coat or fastened 
to belt, leaving both hands free. 
Can be set upright or hung from 
nail. Complete with battery, 
Prepaid. Given for sending only 
2 New Yearly Subscriptions. 
(Remittance $4.00). Or for One 
New Subscription and  50c. 
(Total Remittance $2.50). 


No. 1200. WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM 


Wear-Ever Seamless aluminum. Set 
consists ot patent fry pan with handle, 
cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, 
and stew pan, which also serves as 
plate or soup bowl. There is also fork 
and spoon. Parts nest compactly and 
do not rattle, all in Khaki Car- 


Weight 3 Ibs. Charges collect. Given 
for sending only 5 New Yearly Sub- 
scriptions. 


given for only 3 New Yearly Sub- 
scriptions and $2.00. (Total remit- ; ¥ 
tance $8.00). etlilats sae 


Get Yours at Little or No Cost 





KIT. Made of heavy gauged 


Pere ery 






Case, with adjustable strap. 


(Remittance $10.00). Or 

















Pack, axe, compass, canteen and cook kit, and other outdoor “buddies.” 
And at night the snug scout blanket and good old Pine Tree tent sleep! 

If you want these things, do not let old “‘Can’t afford it” stop you a minute. 
“BOYS’ LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, provides a way to get Camp Equip- 
ment as shown, at no greater cost than shipping charges (for some things 
even these charges are prepaid) and a little good turn time spent in rounding 
up the NEW yearly subscriptions waiting for “BOYS’ LIFE” in your town. 

There are plenty of boys who have never subscribed for ‘“BOYS’ LIFE,” 
most likely they have never seen a copy. But four times out of five a boy 
wants to subscribe after he has seen his first number of “BOYS’ LIFE.” 
There’s your idea—lend him a copy. Then follow up at once for his order. 

Read each offer carefully. Note that all subscriptions must be NEW ones 
and for a full year. They may not include your own or be for your own 
address or be renewals of any previous subscriptions. 

Write at once to National Headquarters for your Representative’s Card. 


Address. Circulation Manager, “BOYS’ LIFE,” 
(H. M. CLYMER ishis name) 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


P. S. If you prefer money payment instead of these articles, write for information. 











AMERICAN RED CROSS FIRST AID BOX 
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No. 1294. AMERICAN RED CROSS 
FIRST AID BOX. For camp emer- 
gencies and the use of specially 
trained first aid Scouts. Supplies 
are packed in the case made oi heavy 
tin, white enameled inside and out, 
and equipped with suitcase catch and 
handle for carrying. Size 1ox9%x 
3% inches. Weight 14 lbs. Shipping 
charges collect. Given for sending only 
10 New Yearly Subscriptions at $2.00 
each and $2.00 (total remittance $22.00), 


registers up to 100 miles 
and repeats automatically. 
Full directions with each 
Pedometer. Sent Prepaid 
for sending only 3 New 
Yearly Subscriptions (re- 
mittance $6.00). Or for 
Two New Subscriptions 
and 50c. (Total remit- 
tance $4.50). 


No. 1002. SCOUT AX. The official 
ax for the Boy Scout of America, stamped 
with the emblem. Handy at every turn on 
hike and in camp. Made of one piece of solid 


steel, hand-forged and coated with a non-rusting finish. Hickory handle. With slot for 
drawing nails. Prepaid. Given for sending only 2 New Yearly Subscriptions (remittance, 
$4.00). Or for One New Subscription and 50c. (Total remittance $2.50). 

No. 1172. OFFICIAL KHAKI CAMP BLANKET. An economical wool blanket 
of exceptional wearing quality. Stamped with official badge design. Weight 31% _ lbs., 
size 58x 82 inches. Shipping charges collect, weight 5 Ibs. Given for sending only 6 New 
Subscriptions. (Remittance $12.00). Or given for only 3 New Subscriptions and $2.00. 
(Total $8.00). 

No. 1435. AIR PILLOW. Good quality waterproof material. Size inflated 12 x 17 
inches, folded 5x6 inches. Sent Prepaid. Given for sending only 2 New Subscriptions. 
(Remittance $4.00). Or for One New Subscription and 50c. (Total remittance $2.50). 





No. 1434. ROVER PACK. Adopted 
after thorough trial to satisfy demand 
for a larger pack carrier. 
heavy waterproof canvas 27 ins. deep, 
with inside collar, adjustable web 


rings for lacing on extra duffel. Ship- 


Given for sending 6 New Yearly Sub- 


P - 4 i Made of 
straps with single suspension, side 
4 . | ping wt. 2% Ibs. Charges collect. 
os SIE scriptions at $2.00. (Total remittance 

ss a $12.00). 

r An Ont-of-Doors Adventure Tiaatnr for Boys 
? 6 ”? 
Here’s the “No Cost or Low Cost” Way 
OF course, you are going camping! Now comes the time of the Rover 













BOY SCOUT FIELD 
GLASSES. Pleasure and profit are de- 


a =n in signalling, in study of birds and 
Me ee oo No. 1192. 100-MILE  gtars. This glass has achromatic lenses 


gisters every step YOU jew, Black leather mounting and dull 


Charges collect. 
/) how far and fast you Given for only 9 New Yearly Subscrip- 

travel. Large dial spaced tions at $2.00 (Remittance $18.00). Or 
off in quarters of a mile given for only 5 New Yearly Subscrip- 
up to 10 miles; small dial tions and $2.25. Total remittance $12.25. 





No. 1446. GOOD QUALITY 
BRASS CASE COMPASS. Eight- 
pointed, jeweled cen- 
ter. 1% in. diameter. 
Sent Prepaid for for- 
warding 2 New Yearly 
Subscriptions at $2.00 
(remittance $4.00). Or 
given for 1 New 
Yéarly Subscription 
and 50c (total remit- 
tance, $2.50). 


No. 1008. 
TELEGRAPH 
INSTRU- 
MENT. It is 
very desirable 
that Scouts 
should learn to send and read the Morse 
Code by means of the telegraph instrument. 
Ship. wt. 2% Ibs. Charges collect. Given 
for sending 5 New Yearly Subscriptions at 
$2.00. (Remittance $10.00) or given for 
only 3 New Yearly Subscriptions and $1.50 
(Total remitttance $7.50). 








glasses. Useful 


shoulder straps. 


No. 594. 
scovt 
SWEATER. 
Stewart Ed- 
ward White 
says that the 
real woodsman 
wears a swea- 
ter. Here is an 
A-1 warm olive 
drab garment, 
good not only 
for the hike, 
but for school 
and _ general 
wear, has 
standing collar, 
two. pockets, 
official Scout 
buttons. Boy 
sizes up to 36 
inch chest. Shipping charges collect. Given 
for sending only 5 New Yearly Subscrip- 
tions (remittance $10.00}. Or given for 
only 3 New Yearly Subscriptions and $2.00. 
(Total remittance $8.00). Weight 114 lbs. 
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HEN the great water main which carries 
drinking water under New York harbor to 
Staten Island broke recently, a remarkable 


problem faced the residents of that Island. It 
was absolutely necessary that the repairs be 
made with the least possible delay. The water 
pipe, which thirty-six inches in di 
ameter, lay imbedded in mud twenty feet below 
the surface of the harber. To dig up the pipes 
repair them, or lay new pipes, would mean 


measures 


and 




















“Hustling” Fred Manning, of Los Angeles, 
who despite his affliction manages to enjoy 


voller skating. He is said to be very 
nimble on his one skate, having a news- 
paper route 
long delay, besides being very expensive. 


Working at this unusual depth, facing unheard 
of difficulties, divers have actually repaired the 


great pipe under water in record time. The 
water at this point is so muddy that workmen 
had great difficulty in seeing what they were 
about. The light supplied by 


steel burning torches helped very 
little, and much of the work had 
to be done by the sense of touch. 
The pipes were cut by means of 
an under-water fire chisel. A 
mixture of gases is ignited under 
the water where the cutting is to 
be done. The combustion pro 
duces a vapor which forces back 
the water on all sides, thus form 


ing a small dry chamber at the 
point the cutting is done. Grop- 
ing about in the dense muddy 


water, and hampered as they were 
with their unwieldly diving 
clothes, the workmen completed 
this remarkable job in two weeks. 


The Perpetual Motion Myth 


TS of people still 
puzzle their brains over the 
scientific will-o’-the-wisp, perpetual 


office at 
hundreds 
Since 


motion. The 
Washington 

of plans year. 
the Government will not con- 
sider any application for patent 
which does not include a working 
model few of these would-be in- 
ventors get very far. Most of 


patent 
receives 
every 


cently. 


Cape Cod life saving crew takin 
j Ten of the crew have 


the applicants are quite 
without training of 


motion is, of course, 


any 


was 
from 


steam, 


denses 
pure fresh water, 


purposes on 


and are 
Perpetual 


unscientific 


kind. 





impossible, since we 
cannot dodge gravita- 
tion or the loss from 
the heat generated by 
motion. Many marvel- 
lously ingenious 
have been devised, and 
them will run 
periods, but 
certain to 


models 


some of 


for long 
they are all 





wear out and run 
down sooner or later. 
Every generation, how- 
ever, brings a new 
crop of enthusiasts. 


Searching for the 
Midas Touch 


HERE are a num- 

ber of scientists at 
work both in America 
and Europe on_ the 
ancient problem of 
transmuting the baser 
metals into gold. These 
modern alchemists have 
excellent easons for 
believing that this 
dream of centuries is 
at last about to be 
realized. The old al- 
chemists were usually 
charlatans or fanatics, 


who were hopelessly ig- 
norant of the real 
difficulties of the work. 


The discovery of radium, 
and the study of its 


properties, has perhaps 


set the scientists on the 
right track. All the ele 
ments, they reason, are 
composed of atoms which 
are in turn made up of 
ions. If the atoms 


can be separated, and 
the parts reassembled, it 


will of course be pos- 
sible to transform one 
metal into another, as 
for instance silver into 
gold. Some of the 
greatest metallurgists in 
the world believe that 


will soon be accomplished. 


A Salt Blanket for the 
Earth 

ie all the salt in the 

seas could be evapor- 

ated or removed it would 


form a layer 400 feet 
thick, which would en- 
tirely cover the earth’s 





5,000-Year-OLtp Bunk STEAMER TRUNK 
FP  gyuchd of the comforts of travel today are of 
very ancient origin. The boats on the Nile 
anticipated many of our modern customs by at 
least 4,000 years. A model of an ancient state- 
room on one of these craft, recently discovered, 
shows the traveller was provided with a service- 
able bunk or bed with a chair conveniently placed 
at the foot, while a steward stands beside the bed 
awaiting orders. An interesting modern touch is 
the “steamer trunk,” or travelling case, which 

has been made to fit neatly under the bunk 


AND 

















Dum Dum BvuLLETs 

Ix making some excavaticns recently in 
New York City a number of curious 

bullets were unearthed which were used by 

the British troops in the War of the Revo- 


lution. In modern terms these would be 
called “dum dum” bullets, although the 
workmanship was very crude. he leaden 


bullets have clearly been tampered with to 
make them spread out or mushroom on 
striking any object, thus inflicting a more 
wound. In nail was 


serious some cases @ 

driven in the bullet. Others were cut 
deeply with a cross. Still others were 
sawed almost in two. Other bullets were 


pounded square and marked with little holes 
and used for dice. It is only fair to state 
that such bullets were 
found in both British 
and American camps 





surface. 
at some remote period the seas 
fresh, but 
dissolving earth and 
containing 
level and by chemical reactions 


and this is 
shipboard, 


S 
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Ss 
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Scientists believe that 
salty 
rock 


below the sea 


became 


salt 


continuing through countless 
centuries. Salt water cannot of 
course be used at sea for making 


and to save the expense 


of carrying enormous quantities 
of water ships are 
with apparatus for distilling out 
the salt by evaporation. 
the steam 


now equipped 


When 
from salt water con- 
it is transformed into 
available for all 
from making steam to 
being used for drinking 
water. 


A 30-Gun Airplane 


N armored military 


4 airplane has just 
been built in New 
York which is a veri- 


table flying dreadnought. 
It carries a battery of 
thirty guns, and can 
deliver a broadside of 
3,000 shots in four 
minutes. The guns are 
arranged in banks in- 
side the armored body 
of the aircraft, and may 
be fired at the same 
moment by operating a 
lever, or rather three 
levers, placed con- 
veniently at the piiot’s 
seat. The vulnerable 
parts of the plane are 
heavily armored, so 


that it can resist a 
serious attack while 
aloft. The airplane, 
although weighing with 


its crew 5,000 pounds, 
is readily handled, and 


could even loop’ the 
loop if such a man- 
ceuvre were necessary. 


It is besides capable of 
a speed of 150 miles 
an hour. 


A 13-Mile Tunnel 


HE new Simplon 

tunnel in Switzer- 
land has just been com- 
pleted. As an engineer- 
ing feat the construction 
of this passage-way be- 
neath the Alps is no less 
remarkable than that of 
the original tunnel, which 
it parallels, but engineer- 
ing wonders are so coim- 
mon in our day that the 
new tunnel has attracted 
very little attention. The 
new tunnel is nearly 
thirteen miles in length 
and connects Switzerland 
and Italy. The first 
Simplon tunnel was com- 


pleted in 1905. Although 
the tunnel pierces a 
great mass of mountains 


several miles in height, 
the surveys were made so 
accurately that when the 


two bores from opposite 
sides of the mountains 
met, the walls came 


within less than one inch 
of each _ other. The 
Simplon tunnels make 





survivors from the wrecked British liner Thistlemore, which grounded on Peaked Hill Bar re- 
already been taken off by means of the breeches buoy, and the life savers are working hard to get 
the rest cf the men ashore before the wreck starts to go to pieces 


BOYS’ LIFE 


ular Science 


Illustrated with Photographs 


it possible to pass from the snows of Switzerland 
to the sunny fields of Italy in less than half an 
hour. The masonry work of the vault of the 
tunnel is near completion so that the tunnel 
will use. 


soon be in 





Schnops, a Great Dane owned by Joseph 

Fredericks, of New York, has been trained 

to box. But when he gets really interested 

he forgets about the gloves and uses his 

teeth with good effect. He is capable of 

taking care of a husky man. His owner is 
here seen boxing with him 


Bombs for Fire Fighters 
XPERIMENTS are being carried on by the 


aris fire department in fighting fires by 
dropping bombs on the burn- 
ing buildings. Instead of 
pouring water on the flames, 
the bombs dropped from 
above will release fumes 
which will choke out the fire 





in a few minutes. It is 
possible to employ fumes 
which would not endanger 


life. The bombs would not 
explode with sufficient force 
to wreck the building or 























Your Watcu Is Your Compass 
A WATCH may be used any sunny day to de- 
termine the points of the compass with sur- 
prising accuracy. It is assumed that the time 
indicated by the watch is correct, or nearly so. 
Hold your watch horizontally so that the hour 
hand points directly to the sun. Now bisect the 
angle made by the hour hand and a line running 
from twelve o’clock to the center of the watch 
face. This line when continued will point exactly 
north and south. In the accompanying illustra- 
tion the candle is assumed to be the sun 


cause any inconvenience to the neighbors. The 
skill of aviators learned in dropping bombs 
during the war proves of great service. The 
tests are being made in the suburbs of Paris, 
and it is believed that the airplanes will soon 
be a regular part of the fire 
department. 


Over Seas Airplane Service 
REGULAR passenger air lines 


are maintained today in a 
different countries and the 
next few months will witness a 
considerable extension of these 
routes. The London-Paris service 
is of course a commonplace. One 
of the newest air services has 
been established between Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia, known as 
the Bagdad Line. The route is 
840 miles in length and is covered 
in less than ten hours, saving 
some fourteen days in _ travel. 
The first overseas airship service 
will soon be open between Paris, 
Marseilles and Algiers. The dis 
tance of 500 miles will be made 
comfortable, including stops in 
eight hours. There are at present 
ten air lines in operation in 
(Continued on page 53) 
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OR as a race were the white men without 

blame. Never did the most brutal of them 
quite get down to the ferocious cruelty of the 
Indians; but it must be remembered that cruelty 
with the Indian was something taught as honor- 
able against an enemy, while with the white man 
it was purely a personal matter. Nevertheless 
some of them were bad enough; and we seem to 
have had an unhappy faculty of doing things that 
alienated even those inclined at first to be 
friendly. 

The pioneers were a rough race, even with each 
other. They were moulded for a hard job; and 
with the majority of them fineness of fibre or deli- 
cacy of feeling was not marked. Their jokes were 
boisterous and crude, their manners noisy, their 
perceptions quite incapable of appreciating the 
fact that they might be hurting the other man’s 
feelings. In their every-day dealings they had 
little of that grave and calm ceremony so much 
esteemed by the Indians. Add to these natural 
disadvantages the fact that they looked down on 
the savages with contempt which they took small 
pains to conceal; and you can readily see that 
there could be no great sympathy between the 
races. 

But we must go a step beyond that. There is 
no doubt but the white man committed many un- 
warranted deeds of aggression. One of the worst 
was his persistence in selling the Indians liquor. 
We have seen how rum changed the savages’ whole 
nature. The earliest settlers soon realized that 
with the help of a little fire water the Indian 
could be persuaded to almost anything. It was 
very useful in making treaties or trading. By its 
aid thousands of bad bargains—for the red men— 
were carried through quite legally; bargains great 
and small, but ending always in the Indian hav- 
ing less than he had before. It was all open and 
above board; and the savage went into it of his 
own free will; but the fact remained that his 
judgment had been clouded, or completely taken 
away. When he came to himself he realized this 
fact. He could not do anything about it; but, 
dimly or clearly, he felt the injustice and nursed 
a grievance. And on the next occasion the same 
thing happened again; for once he had acquired 
the taste he could not resist. Many of the greater 
chiefs knew this, and begged the whites to keep 
liquor from their people. 

It might be stated in justice to the whites that 
whiskey and rum were with them part of every 
bargain, business transaction, or social gathering. 
So our ancestors probably did not even have a 
passing suspicion that they were doing anything 
immoral in thus furnishing liquor. As to the 
cheating, as we would now call it, that was an 
age of individualism, wherein every man was 
supposed to take care of himself. We, in these 
days of the team-work idea, find it difficult to 
realize how completely this was true. Every man 
was responsible only to himself for ninety-nine 
hundredths of his actions. 

Unless these actions directly and immediately 
harmed his neighbors, he could do as he pleased. 
He might wantonly kill a perfectly friendly In- 
dian on the very fringe of town: his action might 
be deplored or even frowned upon by his neigh- 
bors, but he would not be called to account. I 
,am writing of borderers, not of the early blue-law 
Puritans. The neighbors would stop him fast 
enough if he tried to steal something off the wall, 
because they could see where that affected them: 
but so strongly were they independent as individu- 
als that they could not perceive that in the long 
run Indian killing affected them more. And so 
we see the first racial uneasiness begin to smoul- 
der from a feeling of injustice. 

And a feeling of injustice in the matter of 
lands and pelts was strengthened by individual 
injustices of all kinds. There were three widely- 
divergent classes of people who inflicted them: 
the strictly religious; the irresponsible ruffians; 
and those whose deadly enmity had been aroused 
by border outrages. 


UT outside of any question of justice or in- 

justice, we must not forget that nothing could 
have saved the Indian in his old manner of life. 
He occupied and owned vast areas of land in the 
sense that he roamed over it and killed game on 
it. In the broader sense of ever having done 
anything to make it useful or productive he did 
not occupy it nor own it at all. Whether by peace 
or war, whether by slow evolution or swift force, 
it has always been the history of the world that 
nomadic peoples disappear before pastoral, and 
they in turn give way to agricultural peoples. 

Sometimes the same race develops from hunters 
to herdsmen to farmers: sometimes, as with the 
Indian and with the Californian-Spanish, it is 
thrust aside. As the country became settled: as it 
was necessary that fewer acres be required to sup- 
port more people; it would be inevitable either 
that the Indian move on to a fresh game country 
or that he modify his nomadic life and support 
himself in a new way. That is a law of evolu- 
tion: and cannot be avoided. 

And in the present instance the Indians had less 
than their usual shadow of a title to the land. 
The country south of the Ohio was a debatable 
ground always. It lay between the Cherokee 
races on the south and the Algonquin races on 
the north, and was used by both as a hunting and 
battle ground, but was settled by neither. Daniel 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Easy! easy! He 


old bird 


OFTLY now—Old Jim Crow’s a wise 
bird and he won’t let you get too 
close. 

Keep still—he’s cocking his eye this 
way. Don’t try to creep closer. You 
can reach him from here with that 
Savage. 

Now hold that rifle tight! And don’t 
yank that trigger. Squeeze it—gradu- 
ally—smoothly— 

Bang! Spat! Got him! Picked off 
clean as a whistle—never knew what 
struck him. That Savage Junior is one 
good rifle. 


A chip of the old block 


Savage Junior is a true son of the 
famous Savage high power, the hardest 
hitting, straightest shooting rifle you 
can find. 

Savage Junior has the strong, smooth, 
military bolt-action construction. 












$21.00 


RETAIL PRICE— 


including tax 


$8.50 


RETAIL PRICE— 
including tax 


9 






Built sturdily of the best 
materials—like its father, 
it’s all accuracy. 


Hunters and trappers 
use it 


Lots of big game _ hunters, 
trappers and woodsmen carry 
a Savage Junior along with their 
big game rifles. 

They know you can’t beat the 
.22 Savage Junior for small 
game hunting and for use on the 
trap line. 


S a wary 


Make this test 
yourself 


Hold the barrel up to 
the light and glance 
through it. See how 
even the reflection is. 
Smooth—not a break 
nor a quiver. This 
little Savage throws a 
bullet where you aim. 


They know Savage Junior is a glutton for 
work and always shoots straight and hard. 
Go to your dealer’s and examine the Savage 


Junior. It’s a whiz. 


Write for the interesting catalog describing 


in detail the complete Savage line. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department B52, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, N. Y. 


age high power rifles. 


Savage Junior Model 1904 Single Shot 
Rifle. Characterized by the same ac- 
curacy and durability built into the Sav- 







Model 1914 .22 Savage Repeater. 
Every feature originally and distinctive- 
ly Savage. Solid breech, solid top—no 
exposed parts. Sturdy and accurate. 
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You Can’t Fool the Camera 


April Contest :—First Prize Awarded to Duncan, Taylor 
for his Photograph “Bow On” 


(Contest rules appear on page 54) 
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WHEN SOME GO CAMPING 
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toone and his companions, members of a third 
race, going into Kentucky for the same purposes, 
thereby acquired just as good a title. However, 
treaties were here also made and broken. 

There we are. After some centuries of con- 
tact the two races faced each other as enemies. 

The Indians were formidable fighters; and in 
those days had advantages denied our plains In- 
dians in their period of warfare with the whites. 
It is easier to learn plains’ craft or mountain- 
craft than woodcraft. Two or three men in the 
mountains or on the prairie can stand off a great 
number of Indians. 

But these savages dwelt and travelled and 
fought in a region of dark, tangled, gloomy for- 
est. It was a forest of dense leafy undergrowth, 
so thick that one could rarely see more than a 
few yards, and yet so yielding that one could 
glide almost anywhere through it. The high, 
straight trunks of the trees rose above it, branch- 
ing and forked, leaving the most excellent ob- 
servation posts where a warrior could sit at ease 
scanning the mobile sea of brush beneath. No 
horse could travel through it except on chopped 
paths or game trails, so that it was easy for the 
ambuscading savage to guess his mounted foe’s 
route. Indeed, even a foot traveller,—unless he 
was an expert in woodcraft beyond the skill of 
most people even in those days,—who strayed a 
hundred yards off known routes would be hope- 
lessly lost. In such a forest there are few land- 
marks, a terrifying similarity. Only very occa- 
sionally was this forest opened by a meadow in a 
valley, or a “park” on a hillside; but ordinarily 
one could travel literally for weeks on end with- 
out either seeing clearly the sun or any other 
prospect but the tree trunks and the thick, leafy 
screen of the underbrush. About the only ex- 
ceptions were the “openings” in Kentucky. 


OW it is all very well to have told you of the 

woodcraft education our little white boys 
were given, and it was a wonderful education; 
but it could not possibly equal that of the Indian 
lads. The red boy had the advantage of inherit- 
ing qualities the white boy’s ancestry could not 
hand down to him; and in addition he was in all 
this leading his normal every-day life, where the 
white boy was merely being taught, however thor- 
oughly, for an emergency. As Roosevelt says: 
“To their keen eyes, trained for generations to 
more than a wild beast’s watchfulness, the wilder- 
ness was an open book; nothing at rest or in mo- 
tion escaped them. They had begun to track 
game as soon as they could walk; a scrape on a 
tree trunk, a bruised leaf, a faint indentation of 
the soil which the eye of no white man could see, 
all told them a tale as plainly as if it had been 
shouted in their ear. They could no more get lost 
in a wilderness than a white man could get lost 
on a highway.’’ Their accustomed moccasins 
could move silently and surely among dried twigs 
and dead leaves. The “broken dried twig” of fic- 
tion has become somewhat of a joke, its mention 
eecurs so often, yet anyone who has done any still 
hunting in the forest knows that this is the most 
frequent, the most difficult to avoid, and the loud- 
est and most advertising of any of the minor ac- 
cidents. The ability to move with absolute silence 
is a rare gift. Savages shared it with cougars 
and wild cats. 

And so in this pathless, blinded forest, where 
every tree trunk, every leafy bush, every stone 
was a ready-made ambush; where thousands of 
obstacles to easy travel made the clumsy white 
man as obvious as a circus parade, the Indians 
moved, invisible, silent, watching their foes with 
fierce contempt, awaiting the moment to strike. 
For days they would follow a party as wolves fol- 
low a herd, skulking unsuspected, leaving a trail 
that only an expert could recognize. 

They were never as good shots with the rifle 
as a white hunter; and as a rule they were not as 
strong physically in a rough-and-tumble; but they 
were better shots than the regular soldiers, and a 
hand-to-hand combat with knife and tomahawk 
they never avoided, and often won. They had 
superior endurance. Their ability to travel long 
distances enabled them to strike unexpectedly, 
and far from their own villages. They appeared 
silently from unknown forests, robbed and mur- 
dered, and disappeared. There was always the 
utmost difficulty in following them: and nobody 
could guess where next they would attack. Add 
to these things their cunning and quiet stealth, 
their courage and skill in fight, and the fiendish 
cruelty of their deeds, you cannot wonder that 
the settlers looked on them as devils. 

Now can you longer wonder that when Brad- 
dock or Grant led into this wilderness the very 
best white troops trained in European warfare, 
they were not only defeated, but massacred? They 
were helpless. They could not stray thirty yards 
from the column without getting lost; and a 
column offered only too fair a mark to the sav- 
ages. They could never catch the smallest glimpse 
of the silently flitting foe. The Indians attacked 
such clustered huddled opponents without the 
slightest hesitation, shooting them down as they 
would herded buffalo. The soldiers might as well 
have been blindfolded. It was only when the 
trained borderers took a hand that the white man 
rade head, slowly. And now you can understand 
more clearly what it means when you are told 
that Boone, Kenton, Mansker and their contem- 
poraries beat the Indian at his own game. 

















Let yur KODAK 
catch the picture 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 
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“Sans’’ Casserole 

AKE—with permission!—a fat yellow-legged 

young chicken, dress carefully, dust 
with salt, pepper and a little flour and add one 
or two thin bacon. Do the same with 
the outside, putting a slice of bacon under each 
wing and across the breast. Tie the wings down 
and wrap the whole fowl in a napkin made from a 
clean muslin flour-sack, tying tightly. Drop for 
a moment in a bucket of cold water and wrap an- 
other towel of flour-sacking about it. Repeat the 
dipping and this time put on a thick layer of 
newspaper. Do this several times, wetting thor- 
oughly after each layer is adjusted. Now rake 
the coals off the fire on one side and dust the 
space with cold ashes to prevent the hot ones 
touching the fowl. Put in the well-wrapped 
chicken, cover with a thin layer of the dead 
ashes, then pile on plenty. of live coals and hot 
embers, and then over all an air-tight layer of 
ashes or sand. Leave undisturbed about an hour. 
Then remove the coals carefully, take out the 
charred papers and drop the chicken out of his 
inner wrappings. The aroma arising therefrom 
will cause you to thank Providence for the empti- 
ness of your stomach. 


Roast Chicken 


CHICKEN can be prepared in rétisserie 

style by passing a hardwood stick at least 
one inch thick from the end through the body 
and out at the neck. Prepare the chicken as 
told above, except the wrapping, then tie legs 
and neck tightly to the stick. Keep turning 
constantly over glowing embers for one hour. 
Small incisions made here and there will enable 
the heat to penetrate more thoroughly. The 
sizzling and sweet odor of the chestnut brown 
chicken will tax your patience and self-control. 


Outdoor Leadership By Patrol Leaders 
PATROL Leader’s Leadership is effective 
in planning and conducting outdoor activi- 

ties. Such leadership, of course, involves per- 

sonal qualifications of a high standard. Anything 
he does will be to set the best example possible. 

On the hike and in camp the task of putting the 
right spirit into a team depends largely on the 
patrol leader, for, after all, the spirit of the 
smaller unit is the center around which the spirit 
of the larger unit can best be developed. A true 
spirit can exist only when each scout in the patrol 
feels that he is an essential part of a complete 
and self-contained unit. Patrol hikes are useful 
in creating a spirit of team work and good fellow- 
ship. On hikes of that type the scoutmaster or 
some other capable adult leader, such as a member 
of the troop committee, should always be present. 

In anticipation of any expedition an efficient 
patrol leader will work out new and original 
plans for patrol activities and submit these for 
approval to his superior officer. The following 
is an example of how to plan your organization 
as well as your equipment, supplies, and meals. 


slices of 


Patrot ORGANIZATION 


Name Title Duties 
1....Patrol Leader Officer in charge 
2....Asst. Patrol Leader Commissary supplies 
3... Chef Plan menu and pre- 
pare grub 
4....Cook Help prepare grub 
5....Axeman Chop wood 
6....Water and Fire Fetch water and wood 
Tender 
7....Steward Serve and wash dishes 
.Sanitary Officer Drainage, incinerator, 
latrines 


Egurpment Neepep ror Eacu PatRor 


Utensils— 

1 duffle bag. 

1 coffee can or pail—l 
long-handled enamelled stew pan—l gal. 
fry pans—10 in. 
medium spoons, tin 


gal. 


Nu = 


n 


1 large spoon, iron 

8 large cups, tin 

8 saucepans, tin 

1 axe (2 lbs.) 

Supplies (for 8 boys)— 


Cocoa or postum, % Ib. 


Cereal (Wheatena, Cream of Wheat), ™% Ib. 
Bacon (sliced), % Ib. 
Eggs, 8 


Rolls (sugared), 16 

Bananas or apples, 8 

Sugar, % Ib. “a 
Sweetened condensed milk, 1 can 

Salt, 1 oz. 

2 boxes matches 


Menu (this is just for breakfast)— 


Fried bananas or apples 

Cream of Wheat or Wheatena and milk 
Bacon and eggs 

Cocoa or postum 


Sugared rolls 
* * * 


The Patrol Leader’s Job on a Hike 
BUSY  scoutmaster will appreciate the 
preparation of many details which a well- 


planned hike calls for. A helpful patrol leader 
will assist a tenderfoot in the selection of shelter, 


inside 





i Camping Department 





| 
By L. L. MacDonald, National Camp Director 














bedding, First Aid kit, utensils, food, and other 
necessities, in a pack so light and small that he 
can carry it without overstrain. A great deal 
depends on getting a pack so adjusted that it 
will “ride” just right, shoulders and hips each 
bearing their due part of the strain, with as 
little binding as possible. Leather shoulder 
straps can be softened by oiling. 

A leader will set a good easy pace, say two 
miles an hour, prevent the boys from drinking 
too much water, assign the duties of pitching 
camp, etc., and inspect pots and pans after 
every meal. 

To live comfortably in the open, a _ leader 
should know how to make a bivouac shelter for 
the night, or a hut if he is going to camp for 
a longer period without a tent. It all depends 
on the country and weather as to what sort 
of shelter should be constructed. Reach the 
place where you are going to spend the night 
in plenty of time to build your bed for the 
night. Select your camping spot with reference 
to water, drainage, and material for your shelter 
or lean-to. Choose a dry, level place, the ground 
just sloping enough to insure the water running 
away from your lean-to in case of rain, and be 
sure to dig a good ditch around the shelter so 
that you will not be flooded out from the outside. 

In making your roof—whether of branches or 
grass—put them on as you would tiles or 
shingles, beginning at the bottom, so that the 
upper overlap the lower ones, to allow the rain 
to run off and not come through. Notice which 


the duty to obey, as obedience is essential to 
his own ability as a leader. He calls meetings 
of the patrol for instruction, games, or business, 
and presides at patrol meetings. The leader 
keeps a patrol record, and reports on attendance 
and other patrol affairs. 

The patrol leader takes the lead in play, as 
well as in more serious business. Unless he 
shows considerable ability in games and con- 
tests, it will be difficult for him to maintain his 
leadership. Wherefore, definite activities should 
be planned to contribute to the all-round de- 
velopment of each individual scout and to insure 
“something to do, something to think about, and 
to enjoy.”” He will, wherever possible, ‘‘captain” 
the patrol team in scout competitions. 

The patrol leader will grasp the opportunity to 
attend the Patrol Leaders’ Training Camp 
Course, given by his Leader, District, or Coun- 
cil. This will enable each boy to thoroughly 
prepare himself in advance for every particular 
detail of camp life and the leadership of others. 


TH Evening Council Fire draws the patrol 
together, stimulates friendship, and creates a 
deeper recognition of the value of Scouting. 
Every activity of the day is reflected by those 
attending, and each gains from the other some 
quality, some thought to better understanding. 
Every effort should be made to make the camp- 
fire stunts not only interesting but devoid of 
anything that might in the least way be ob- 





Hardwood stick rotisserie method, 


direction the wind generally blows from, and 
put the back of your shelter that way, with your 
reflector fire in front of it. The simplest 
shelter for two is made by planting two forked 
sticks, about 4 feet long, firmly in the ground 
about six feet apart, and place a pole or scout 
staff as a ridge pole from one forked upright to 
the other. Then lean other poles or branches 
against it and thatch with grass. 


| ptdgper good way, and quicker, is to cut 
one pole only and lean it against a tree, 
lashing its end there; then thatch with branches 
and grass. No scout cuts or defaces live timber, 
and cuts standing timber only when he has the 
owner’s permission. Before commencing the 
construction of the shelters described, a scout 
should pass his second-class knife and hatchet 
test and the first-class axe test. The manner in 
which a scout or a camper handles his knife or 
axe is a sure sign whether he knows anything 
about wocdcraft or not. Only the unskilled and 
untrained brandish an open knife or carelessly 
handle unsheathed axes; a good scout is always 
extremely careful in their use, and does not con- 
sider them as playthings. The patrol leader 
prevents indiscriminate use of the scout axe; no 
scout should carry it until he has passed his 
second-class test, and then never on standing tim- 
ber unless directed by his scoutmaster. 


Knowledge of the natural sciences—not only of 
books—will be essential to the successful leader. 
Knowing what to expect and what to do next is 
half the battle. On an all day hike, some time 
might probably be given to signalling, scout pace, 
tracking, map-reading, in addition to general 
campceraft and practice. The patrol leader takes 
the lead in scout advancement. A boy who has 
not progressed in scout rank, who has allowed 
others to outdistance him in acquiring the second 
and first-class badges may eventually lose out in 
commanding the respect of the members of his 
patrol. Progress keeps interest alive. 

The patrol leader leads by suggestion. He has 
the duty of transmitting to his patrol orders 
from the scoutmaster. And, of course, he has 


jectionable or embarrassing to those attending. 

The patrol boys help each other in the prac- 
tice of things learned in troop meetings. In a 
patrol the scout finds the friends who are most 
congenial and with whom he can do the best 
work. The patrol leader should feel that he is 
responsible for the advancement and _ technical 
instruction of the patrol. ; 

The patrol leaders may be appointed by a 
Camp Director to membership in the Junior 
Council of Tent Leaders, which helps to estab- 
lish the most wonderful thing in camp—‘‘Spirit 
and Fellowship.” At the Junior Councillors’ 
meeting plans are laid for the week. The 
leaders report on attendance and other patrol 
matters. The things which a patrol may do are 
numerous. Competition between patrols in 
badge work, good turns, neatness, etc., will help 
activities in camp. 

In camp, points are given for the best kept 
tent. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that a smart patrol does not so much imply one 
that has good military polish, but rather a patrol 
that is always workmanlike and alert. As a 
reward, the winning patrol may be allowed to 
carry its colors. 

The Totem Pole is a good means of fostering 
the Patrol Spirit. Each Totem Pole has a figure 
of the patrol animal cut in fret-work mounted 
on top of it—the lower part of the pole is in- 
tended to receive notches representing patrol 


merits and exploits. 
The patrol is the gang of which the patrol 
leader is the natural leadér. The behavior of 


this gang should always be such as to impress 
the followers of the gang to maintain a behavior 
which is at all times scoutlike. The wise leader 
makes it his business to develop in members of 
his patrol the qualities of leadership, which can 
be safely assigned in his absence. The final 
proof of a patrol leader’s success: in leadership 
is the attitude of the scouts themselves who will 
return from hike or camp better in discipline, 
in physical appearance, and in knowledge of the 
out-of-doors; inspired to serve and able to be- 
come leaders themselves. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Camping « Science and Profession 
AMPING is an art, but to the leader of 
camps for boys the question of management 

and promotion is rapidly being reduced to a 
science which guarantees definite results as far 
as management is concerned in matters of out- 
fitting, provisioning, and safeguarding organized 
parties, for which the leader assumes responsi- 
bility. 

The large number of boys going to camps 
each year and the scarcity of good camping 
places make it necessary for large camps to be 
developed, from which small groups go for 
exploring and hiking expeditions during the 
summer camping season. 

Boy Scout Camps of the larger cities required 
last year more than one thousand men to serve 
as employed officers on full-time employment 
for the summer vacation months. More and 
better trained adult leaders are required in a 
number of communities. Professional camp 
directors are employed on a year-round basis to 
direct week-end camps and to assist scoutmasters 
in the planning and operating of outdoor ac- 
tivities of their troops. 

Is this profession worthy of your thought? It 
requires qualities of leadership, technical knowl- 
edge of campcraft and of educational principles 
involved in dealing with boys. College training 
is almost essential, and a man who has had 
several years of experience-as school principal, 
teacher, director of boys’ club, or experience in 
some other business or profession is usually 
given preference. 

Write the National Camp Director, at 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, for particulars, 
if you are interested. 


Inside Your Duffle Bag 


: ie following is a check list of personal 
equipment generally required by Scout 
Camps. Each scout should check this list with 
his own scoutmaster to determine which articles 
will be required for his personal needs before 
going to camp. Be sure to mark every article in 
such manner that it can be identified without a 
doubt. 

Clothing: Scout uniform, shorts, extra shirt, 
extra underwear, extra pair of stockings (wool 
in winter), extra shoes or moccasins, old 
trousers, six handkerchiefs, pajamas, bathing 
suit, sweater or wool shirt, raincoat. 

Toilet Articles: Toothbrush, toothpaste, soap 
(floating), two towels, comb, mirror (small). 

Bedding: Blankets (5 pounds wool or equiva- 
lent), waterproof blanket or poncho, browse bag 
or straw tick 2% ft. x 6 ft. 

Dishes: Knife, fork, spoon (all with metal 
handles), tin plate, tin cup (1 pint). 

Miscellaneous: Notebook and pencil, needle, 
thread, pins, safety pins, buttons, extra pair 
shoe strings, Bible or prayer book, Scout Hand- 
book, pocket knife, canteen, blanket pins, 
individual first aid kit, small whetstone or file, 
heavy cord or rope. 

Additional suggestions: Kodak and _ supplies, 
flashlight, candles, matches, razor, athletic equip- 
ment, musical instruments, fishing tackle, com- 
pass, Scout Diary, fountain pen, Scout Axe, 
hike kit, watch, signal flags, sneakers, fly dope, 
shelter half. 


Improvised Salt and Pepper Cellars 
SPLENDID container for carrying salt and 
pepper may be constructed from a section 

of a bamboo rod containing a node to form a 

compartment at each end. The node is the 

ring-like construction which appears at intervals 
along the rod and forms a_ solid wall within. 

The piece should be cut to measure 4 in. to 6 in. 

from the node for the salt compartment, and 

2 in. to 3 in. to be used for pepper in the op- 

posite end. In other words, the node in a 

nine-inch piece will be six inches from one end 

and three inches from the other. Three or four 
small holes should next be drilled through one 
side of each compartment about one inch from 


the end. A tight-fitting wooden cork must then 
be whittled, which, when inserted the full 
length, will close the drilled openings. The 


corks should have some sort of knob to facilitate 
their being handled and to prevent corks from 
slipping in. These knobs can be carved with 
Indian decorations and appropriately stained. 

In order to use the shakers, pull out the corks 
until they pass the cellar openings. If you 
desire considerable ‘“‘seasoning,’”” remove the 
corks entirely and shake salt and pepper in your 
hand. 


Forest Trail Planning and Marking 


N New York State the District Forest 

Rangers develop the more important trunk line 
trails first, and indicate the location of these 
trails upon a map for the use of the public, 

Hundreds of miles of pioneer trails and old 
lumber roads which provide access to nearly 
every point of interest have been chosen as the 
courses to be marked. Many of these were use- 
less to the average person, because of the ab- 
sence of signs or markings to indicate where 
they run. For that reason, one of the most 
important parts of the work has been the proper 
marking of existing roads and trails, where these 
are suitably located for trunk line routes. 

The system of marking the trails is at once 
distinctive and practical for use in the woods. 
On account of the many “blazed” lines found 
throughout the forest—lines which have been 
blazed by trappers, by surveyors, by lumbermen, 
and others—something different from the usual 
method of marking a trail by blazing trees with 
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Lajeunesse thrust in his paddle deep until his 
forearm submerged as the light boat canted, 
fighting against current and the drive of the 
bending blades. The coil of the great water- 
snake seemed to twist. The men shouted, mak- 
ing tremendous effort to land at the point. 
The torrent undulated, lifted in a _ resistless 
curve and the boat swept on, past Miles, around 
the bend, out of sight—gone—leaving him alone 
on the pojnt, half naked, the chronometer in 
his hand. 

The roar of the waters seemed to taunt 
him in triumph. They almost stupefied him as 
he tried to grasp the situation. Waves lapped 
and broke at his feet, flinging spray at him. 
How could they come back? What lay beyond 
the turn, what tempestifous, resistless waters, 
what dangers? Fate had abandoned him, 
marooned him in mid-canyon, without clothes, 
without weapons, without food, without means 
of making fire, with only the senseless instru- 
ment in its case, ticking mechanically out the 
seconds that, as they passed, made his condi- 
tion more perilous. 

Where he stood he was in shade and he 
began to grow chilled. He had been bruised 
in his swim though he had said nothing. Now 
the red marks turned dull purple and began to 
throb. He was getting stiff and he moved his 
position to where the sun struck a tall boulder. 
He clambered to the patch of warmth and 
waited there, huddled up, with his fingers in- 
terlaced about his knees, looking for some one 
to appear. They would not desert him will- 
ingly. 

Thoughts of disaster began to press upon 
him. He could see the boat upset in the mad 
waters, the men struggling; smooth, sheer walls 
mocking their frantic clutches. The cataract 
hissed and boomed as it rushed by, the cliffs 
seemed full of muffled laughter. The sun 
shifted from his rock and still there was no 
sign of the gallant party that, chanting gaily, 
had lunged into the dark canyon. Only the lash 
and boom of wild water. 

It was up to him to rescue himself—if he 


could. The precipices loomed five hundred feet 
above him, unscalable. Soon he would need 
food. Starvation was not the only danger. 
Indians! Miles’ imagination began to get the 


best of him. He saw himself run down with 
hideous yells, stabbed, scalped—or reserved for 
torture at the stake. He was cold again, goose- 
flesh broke out and his muscles were stiffening. 


HE fought for self-mastery—tried to con- 
sider what best should be done. To wait 
there much longer meant that darkness must 
surely overtake him before he could reach Goat 
Island. Somehow he must get to the top of 
the cliffs and down the river to the rendezvous. 
From the cliffs he might see the boat; see if 
disaster had overtaken it. At all hazards he must 
start for the island. How far it was he could 
not guess. Fremont had expected the boat 
journey would bring them there in full time 
for breakfast on the next morning at the latest 
but this was all conjecture. 

“Don’t ever worry, Miles,’ Carson had told 
him this, one day. ‘‘Nine times out o’ ten thar’s 
nothin’ to worry about. An’, if thar is, wor- 
ryin’ don’t help. Like knockin’ the sight off 
yore rifle. Takes the heart out of a man. Face 
whatever you see—not what you might see— 
do the best you can, keep goin’—an’ you'll find 
yoreself winnin’ through.” 

The advice heartened him 
must ascend the river until he could find a 
place to climb it. That was the first thing. 
Then he must follow the river, making progress 
before hunger weakened him, keeping to cover 
as much as possible for fear of Indians. 

He found a spot where a narrow split in the 
strata offered a chance to scramble to a series 
of ledges that looked as if they might be 
negotiated. The chronometer bothered him. 
He did not for a moment think of leaving it. 
He got the leather of his belt about it and 
took the end of the strap in his teeth as he 
edged his way up the cleft, wriggling, braced 
by elbows, knees’ and shoulders, working a 
painful way up, up, stopping for rests, on again, 
scrambling over the crumbling, weathered 
ledges, flinging himself down at last on the 
summit, panting, tired. 

Already his stomach began to make claims 
upon him to offset the energy exhausted by 
his climb. He took the belt from the chronom- 
eter and tightened it about his waist. Men, 
he told himself, had gone days without food. 
As for water, he had had his fill of that for 
a week. 

He found himself in broken country, broken 
with ravines where the rocky strata made walk- 
ing difficult in the thin moccasins he had worn 
for the boating trip. And there was cactus 
everywhere, not always to be avoided. Red 
and white sandstone rose in strange forms, 
pyramids, columns, ruined towers and arches, 
sublime but infinitely lonesome. Every foot 
the dread of an 
Indian war-whoop as the savages dashed out 
upon him from behind one of these weird forma- 
tions, or rushed down from the heights. 

He could not always see the river, foaming 
along like a white ribbon far below. He saw 
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to action. He 


nothing of the boat, nothing of the party. At 
the end of the broad ridge which the canyon 
had pierced he came to a smiling prairie down 
the easy slope of which he made his way to the 


river but saw no sign. Despite his thought~ 
about the water he was thirsty and he drank 
though he did not dare to rest. 

Then came another ridge and another, with 
piled rocks jumbled in tiring confusion. Miles 
was limping now and faint for food. The sun 
was well into the west and he knew nothing 
of how far he was from Goat Island. The 
wild country showed no familiar signs. 

The sky began to grow bright for sunset and 
a night on the open prarie, or in some cave, 
without covering, seemed inevitable. It began 
to grow a little cold and Miles tried to break 
into a jog trot to keep himself warm. But he 
was as tired as a dog that has chased deer 
all day and the blight of the solitude had 
worked upon him, fighting it as he did every 
minute. 

“Keep going. You are winning through— 
winning through—’’ he repeated to himself over 
and over again. Suddenly he _ stopped, his 
heart thumping wildly. He saw ahead a cut in 
the ridge, above the river, from which he had 
detoured in a cut-off. And there smoke was 
rising, puffs of vapor plain against the evening 
sky. 

Miles made instantly for cover. He feared 
foes and hoped it might be friends. In a 
sort of trough he crept towards the gate of 
fissured rocks where the plume of smoke curled 
upwards. Then he heard a low, hollow sound, 
like an Indian drum. It held him crouching, 
numb with dread. An ‘outcrop crossed his 
trough, dyking up the hill, a low wall of weath- 
ered sandstone. Back of this he dodged, seek- 
ing elevation, reaching a place where he could 
look down into the cut. 


LOWLY he lifted his head, peering through 

a crevice. A puff of smoke ascended. But 
there was no fire, no teepee, no warriors, only 
a glint of water from which the steam ascended. 
It Was a hot spring. The low sound like a 
drum, that had really given him the worst 
fright, since it seemed to back the ideas of 
Indians, was formed by escaping steam. He 
heard it again, as a jet of smoke issued from 
a fissure. 

The cut furnished a natural way through the 
ridge instead of a tiresome toil across it and 
Miles descended to it, glad of the chance to 
save time and strength. There was less than 
an hour of daylight left, he figured. He made 
up his mind, if he did not sight Goat Island 
when next he neared the river, to return to 
these springs for the night. He would find a 
heated crevice somewhere and at least he would 
be warm, if hungry. 

There were several of these springs and, from 
each, there ran a small stream. All about them 
rocks and soil were incrusted with white salts. 
Miles tasted the bitter waters from one of the 
less hot emissions out of a curiosity that was 
easily satisfied. Leaving the gap he worked back 
towards the river once again. One more ridge 
lay ahead of him. It was of red sandstone and 
the vivid color of it in the glaring light of the 
sunset was scarlet as new blood. 


Above, the whole sky was flaring. The east 
was almost as brilliant as the west. Masses of 
orange, of sulfur and salmon tinted clouds 


showed between them pools of sky that were 
violet at the zenith, apple green towards the 
horizon. Every rock had a blazing surface and 
a shadow that was almost black, now at its 
greatest length. For all that he was fagged out, 
ready to drop and curl up with exhaustion, 
Miles felt the glory and the majesty of the 
picture before and above him, in its wild splen- 
dor. He hurried on to reach the river, past sage 
and cactus, through brilliant patches of blooming 
lupines, coming out on the verge of low cliffs 
where cottonwoods grew, to see, through green 
willows, the Platte gliding placidly along, a hun- 
dred yards wide, mirroring the clouds above it, 
peaceful in its flow as if its past turbulence in 
the canyons was only the effect of some bad 
nightmare that now it strove to forget in new 
and decorous behavior. 

And, lying like a green raft in midstream, 
perhaps three miles away—perhaps five in the 
deception of distance in the rare air—lay what 
Miles felt sure was Goat Island! He thought 
he saw a wisp of smoke, like gray wool, rising 
above willows. But he could not reach it be- 
fore dark. 

“Winning through.”” He had almost won, 
the goal was in plain sight, he believed. If 
this was not Goat Island he would have to give 
up. If he struggled on to disappointment he 
would not be able to make his way back to the 
hot springs even if he could find them in the 
darkness. 

His moccasins were worn through. He had 
taken an old, thin pair and the rocks had finished 
them. He was stone-bruised and cactus-pricked, 
sun-scorched, muscle-lame, sore from his bout 
with the river and, with all his expended effort, 
the fire of his vitality was low for lack of 
fuel. Like an engine using up its last steam, 
with the grates filled only with embers that must 
soon turn to ashes unless replenished with coal, 
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They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 











Heavy white or brown canvas; 
strong reinforcements. Smooth, 
corrugated or suction soles. This 
isonly one of the many Keds for 
boys and girls; others for grown- 
ups. 


Shoes like the paws 
of a leopard 


The paws of a leopard are soft 
and thick. 


Miles and miles over the rocky 
ground he travels in search of 
game—silently, stealthily creep- 
ing on his prey, then springing 
upon it with a powerful leap. 


Keds are built to give your feet 
much of the spring and power of 
the leopard’s paws. 


The rubber soles are thick and 
strong enough for long wear and for 
easy going on rough ground, but 
light and springy enough for speed. 


The canvas tops are good and 
tough, but pliable and cool. Look 
at the heavy reinforcements. That 
is one reason why Keds stand such 
hard wear. 


Because Keds are flexible, they 
exercise the muscles of your feet 
and make them grow stronger. 
You will find that well developed 


foot muscles make a big difference 
in games and sports. 


There are high Keds like the 
one in the picture, low Keds, white 
Keds, and brown Keds, some with 
suction soles and others that are 
smooth or corrugated on the bot- 
tom. You can get the style you 
wish at your dealer’s. If he does not 
have them he can get them for you. 


Be sure to ask for Keds 


But remember, Keds are made 
only by the United States Rubber 
Company, the largest and oldest 
rubber organization in the world. 
If the name Keds isn’t on the 
shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 


Booklet, “Camping” sent free 
if you write to Dept. B1, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 











Keds were originated 
and are made only 

the United States Rubber 
Company. The name 


Keds is on every pair. It 
is your guarantee of 
quality and value. 





Ked 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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EIGHT “LIVES” FOR A DOLLAR! 


that’s what it means to get 


“BOYS’ LIFE” 8 MONTHS—$1.00 





There’s real life and 
“pep” in the house 
with a new copy of 
“BOYS’ LIFE” com- 
ing to your door every 
month, packed with 
fun, adventure, thrills, 
inspiration and a lot 
of suggestions on what 
to do and how to make 
things. 








Here’s a valuable 
money secret for read- 
ers of “BOYS’ LIFE” 
—it’s this: four out 
of five boys subscribe 
because they borrow 
or run across a copy 
in some way. Usually 
its a chum’s copy. 
Just consider your 
dollar for eight 








The **BOTS'" 
LIFE” Circulation Manager has been 
reading letters from a lot of boys who 
tell how they earned their subscrip- 
tions for “BOYS’ LIFE.” He saw 
that a lot of good game chaps who 
didn’t have $2.00 handy, worked hard 
in all kinds of ways because they pre- 
ferred to “earn their own.” Often it 
took time—good fellows were missing 
bully numbers of “BOYS’ LIFE.” 


Cut This Wait In Half 


So here’s a wide open chance for each 
boy and his chums to get “BOYS’ 
LIFE” without waiting for the full 
$2.00 for twelve months’ copies. Order 
promptly, and you may have an eight 
months’ subscription for only ONE 
DOLLAR ($1.00). This means only 
12%4c a copy—a little over half the 
standard price of 20c a copy! 





monthly copies as an 
investment. You'll call it one of the 
best investments you ever made. First, 
you get all the pleasure and profit of 
reading the eight fine copies, and then 
if you want to, you can put each copy 
to work as a salesman to get you an 
order on which you can make money 
in commission. 


Earn Your Camp Money! 

Right now is the time to act—while 
the 8 months for $1.00 offer lasts. Better 
invest your dollar for yourself first, but 
be sure to show this advertisement to 
your chums and lend them copies. 
You'll get their orders and make money. 
This is their big chance to subscribe for 
“BOYS’ LIFE” at this very special 
low price. 

Ask for details of our payment and 
training plan for Boy Salesmen. Use 
the coupon NOW. 





Boy Scouts of America, B. L. 422 
200 Fifth Avenue, eee SebbtageshedbNeerdeisiedes deeeddde 
New York. 

AGGVESS . 2.200. POT eC re ee re ee ‘ 
Enclosed please find $1.00. I 
want to take advantage of your CO OE COUN sad asnesnddadedacsecscacecceresccnse 
Special Eight Months’ Offer. 
Please send me “BOYS’ LIFE” 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Miles was faint and dizzy for the want of food. 
He was hatless and shirtless and the sun had been 
beating down on him unmercifully through the 
weary day. It was his will alone that now drove 
his limbs to obedience, plodding on—winning 
through—at the extremity of endurance, travel- 
ling on his last reserves, stumbling, staggering, 
longing but fearing to rest, while the glory of 
the sky faded and the light began to fail as dark- 
ness sifted down. 


E was halfway when he saw two horsemen 

start crossing the steely shallows between the 
island and his side of the river. Two more 
started out on the opposite side. Then, joining 
the first pair, a smaller object. The horses 
trotted up the bank, headed towards him. Miles 
was on the rounded summit of a prairie earth- 
wave, silhouetted against the last of the sun- 
set, a crimson smear of sky. He gave a shout, 
hoarse and feeble. The cry seemed to come 
back to him as if from an echo. He saw the 
riders spur their mounts, saw the smaller ob- 
ject racing ahead, straight towards him, tried 
to run, stumbled, fell on his face and lay there, 
half stunned, half fainting, striking his head 
against a stone. He managed to turn over, felt 
the blood trickling down into his eyes and 
closed them. He had won through. These 
were white men who were coming for him and 
with them was Tige. In the glad revulsion he 
lost consciousness for a little and came _ back 
with the lick of Tige’s tongue upon his face, 
with Tige’s glad whine in his ears. 

A few minutes more and he was back of 
Kit Carson in the saddle. A voyagéur named 
Bernier galloped alongside, carrying the chronom- 
eter. Between them Tige bounded and barked, 
springing up to touch his master’s hand. 

“Wild Bill, with Menard an’ Loup started 
out along the other bank,” said Carson. “The 
Chief and the rest of your sailor outfit got 
in a little while ago an’ told us how they'd had 
to leave you. 

“They got upset agen in that canyon. Boat 
landed bottom up against one cliff, ripped an’ 
busted. Everything was out, blankets, clothes, 
grub, guns, all the Chief’s records, everything 
in a mess of boilin’ rapids. They’d have bin 
wrecked a little ways down, ennyhow, where 
the canyon was blocked with rocks. The Chief 
found all his registers. Got ’em spread out 
round the fire now to dry. They retrieved a 
few biankets. Some of ’em was stranded one 
side of the river, some on t’other. No chance 
to git back to you. Walked a mile, ha’f drowned, 
before they could git out of the caynon. The 
Chief lost one moccasin an’ he’s pullin’ out 
cactus needles yet with his knife. Lajeunesse 
cast back to take a look for you as far as the 
place they’d left you but on the far side of 
the canyon. You were gone. They figgered you 
had sense enough to make tracks for Goat 
Island, takin’ the same chances of hostiles they 
did. Minnit they got in they told us about it 
and four of us started out. Here we are.” 

Carson turned in his saddle when Miles did 
not respond. Miles’ lax body was heavy against 
him, his arms about the scout. Carson gently 
unlaced the fingers. 

“Slip off yore hawss, Bernier,” he whispered, 
“an’ lift him down. Dern me, if he ain’t plumb 
asleep. Wor out. Game as a cock-grouse, that 
lad. Needs sleep more ’n ennything right now. 
I'll take him.” 

With easy strength Kit Carson lifted Miles 
in his own arms as if he had been a baby, strode 
with him to the fires and laid him down, cover- 
ing him carefully with blankets while Tige 
fussed and finally settled down on guard. Miles 
did not hear the babel of talk his arrival 
caused, the relief in the voices of all that he 
had won safely through. Once only he opened 
his sleepy eyes and was vaguely conscious of 


‘Carson’s face, with Wild Bill’s back of it. 


“You go to sleep, son,” said Carson. “Got 
all night ahead of you an’ part of termorrer. 
Sleep all you’ve a mind to an’ when you wake 
up, you can fill your belly an’ go back to sleep 
agen. Now you’re in camp the rest of us can 
snooze, for there ain’t a man in the outfit that 
would have turned in until we’d found out what 
happened to ye. Finest remedy in the world, 
for foot-ache and body-ache—sleep an’ grub an’ 
then more sleep. So ...” 

Miles didn’t hear half of it. He knew he 
was among friends, that all were safe together. 
and he was filled with content. His hand 
drowsily reached out, felt the shaggy head of 
Tige, tried to pat it and relaxed, the fingers 
half-twined in the dog’s ear. Tige, wideawake, 
lay looking at the fire with eyes that reflected 
the dancing flames. He, too, was perfectly con- 


tent. 
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If beheaded, a slug will grow a new head? 

There are over 6,000 pieces in a modern 
locomotive? 

The “eye” of an oyster is the muscle which 
holds the shells together? 

The engine of an express train consumes 12 
gallons of water for each mile travelled? 

Miners have often been warned of a coming 
disaster by the hurried flight of the rats? 

Two hundred years ago Turkey possessed more 
territory in Europe than any other Power ex- 
cept Russia? 
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Well Scouts—old Idle Five Minutes seems to 
be quite cheerful this month of April. Wonder 
if the Ist isn’t his birthday. 

He is fooling around as usual but prepared 
scouts do not worry. They have many more ways 
of killing time than he could count. 

Of course old I. F. M. expects to put a joke 
over this month but just let him try. Scouts 
have been busy pulling off some jokes themselves 
and we here publish the selected ones for each 
of which good shots at old I. F. M. we give a 
Boy Scout 1922 Diary. 

Readers who would like to try their skill have 
only to send in their best, brightest, newest and 
snappiest jokes. We will judge the hits. 


Winners for April Think and Grin 


Donald Simpson, Pennsylvania; James P. 
Whiskeman, Jr., New York; Preston Hunt, New 
Jersey; Wesley E. Nemecek, Ohio; Ellsworth R. 
Madan, Massachusetts; Curtis W. Pearce, Ala- 
bama; Carl A. Krogen, Idaho; Edwin Grunwald, 
New York; Phil Leming, Arkansas; Cornelius 
B. Murphy, Minnesota; Joseph S. Smith, 
Pennsylvania; Oscar K. Villar, Florida; 
George J. Pickett, Connecticut; James Dawson, 
Illinois; John A. Montgomery, Jr., South Caro- 
lina; Leo Markin, Illinois; Joe Juszezyk, Illinois; 
Gordon Lawney, Michigan; Theodore Sharlun, 
New York; Stanley Boriss, New York; Archer 
Hoyt, Washington; Winston Phelps, New Jersey; 
Dean Lewis Williams, California; John Rich- 
ardson, New York; Raymond Yeatman, Louisi- 
ana; George M. Johnson, Georgia; Sigvart 
Peterson, North Dakota; Frank Dixon, Georgia: 
Edward Lawler, Jr., Wisconsin; Joe Compton, 
Mississippi; Charles Skutt, New York; Richard 
Lee Brecque, Massachusetts. 


Al 
“We want an alert office boy.” 
“Yes sir,’ said the applicant for the job. 
“Are you alert?” 
“No, sir, I’m Aleck.” 








The Bark 


First Scout: ‘“‘What kind of tree will scare a 
cat?” 
Second Scout: “I don’t know.’ 


First Scout: “A dog-wood.” 


What Does He Mean, Huh? 

A bunch of scouts out to camp, leaving for a 
hike, it was suggested that they leave their coats 
at camp. 

Tenderfoot: “Somebody better stay back and 
watch the clothes.” 

Second: “Why, what’s the use? As long as 
we are all going, what need is there to watch 
ther: ?”’ 

Deep 


Sea Scout Captain: “How many fathoms?” 
Pilot: ‘“Can’t touch bottom.’ 
S. S. C.: “Well, how near do you come to it?” 


’ 








Wanted—A Soft Spot 
Freddie: “What’s the matter, can’t you 
skate?” 
Eddie (trying for the first time): “I don't 
know yet. I can’t stand up long enough to find 
out.” 
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Reely ? 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 
It seemed the flames would killum, 
But came a thrilling rescue 
In the last three feet o’ fillum. 





Nor a Horse in a Horse Radish 
“Say, waiter,” growled the diner, “there isn’t 
a single oyster in this so-called oyster stew!” 
“Well sir,” answered the worried waiter, “if 
you ordered cottage pudding, you wouldn’t ex 
pect to find a cottage in the pudding!” 








Never Again 

Jimmy wanted his tooth after it had been 
pulled out, so the dentist wrapped it up in paper 
and gave it to him. 

“But what are you going to do with it, 
Jimmy?” he asked. 

“I'm going to take it home, cram it full of 
sugar, and watch it ache,” replied Jimmy. 

Leaves 

Fred: ‘Say, help me rustle some trunks at 
the dormitory, will you?” 

Frank: “G’wan! You can’t rustle trunks. 
It’s leaves that rustle.” 

Fred: ‘Well, these trunks are leaving.” 

Current Cookery 

Waiter: “Yes sir, we’re very up-to-date here. 
We cook everything by electricity.” 

Customer: “Oh, do you? Then just give this 
steak, another shock.” 








A Few Points in His Favor 

He: “‘My plane fell in the Alps and I was lost 
for a week.” 

She: “Didn’t you freeze?” 

He: “Oh no, I landed on a mountain range.” 

Exact Answers 

A witness in court, who had been cautioned 
to give a precise answer to every question and 
not talk about what he might think the question 
meant, was interrogated as follows: 

“You drive a wagon?’ 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“Why, sir, did you not tell my learned friend 
so this moment?” 

“No, sir, I did not.” 

“Now, sir, I put it to you on your oath. Do 
you drive a wagon?” 
“Ve, 
“What is your occupation, then?” 
“I drive a horse.” 
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How Athletes Keep Fit,” by Clint Little. Contains many 
suggestions to keep you well and husky and to give you 
Be sure to write us a postal and ask for your 
free copy today. 
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The best is the cheapest in the end 


THE shoe that will give you real ser- 
vice and economy. 


Top Notch Features 


Non-skid soles 

Tough resilient rubber 

Uppers of long fibre Top Notch Duck 

Trimmings and ankle patches of real 
leather 


Gym-Bals are great shoes for games and 
hikes and camping trips. They are fine 
indoors or outdoors, afloat or ashore. Be 
sure to have a pair or two in your summer 
equipment. 


Here is a Great Book 
for Boys FREE 


of “Hiking, Camping and Sports. 


Dept. F. Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Gym-Bal—Athletic Cut. 
They are also made in, 


Regular Cut. 
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THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
IS READY TO BE OF SERVICE 
IN THE SELECTION OF YOUR 
WIRELESS EQUIPMENT. 

To anticipate the demand of the Boy Scout 
Field, we have inspected and made a practical test 
of several complete Receiving Outfits. 

We are ready to tell you how to obtain the best 
results from the various broadcasting service in 
your radius. 

You can hear music, speeches, lectures, as well 
as government broadcast, time signals, etc., with 
the complete sets listed below. 

WESTINGHOUSE OUTFIT with Tuner, 
Detector and Headphones............... $25.00 

WESTINGHOUSE OUTFIT with Arm- 
strong Regenerative Circuit, which multiplies 
many times the strength of reception. Detectors, 
"TUG GUE FEGREONORT. .. .. 2.2... cece $65.00 

WESTINGHOUSE OUTFIT complete with 
Detector, Two Stage Amplifier......... $130.00 


“MARVEL” RADIO RECEIVING SETS 


ED on pithy kel iihieth bute was kw da kien bd Each $15.00 
1 “Marvel” Radio Receiver, Model 101. 

(Patents Applied For) 

150 feet solid, hard drawn copper wire. 

5 Porcelain Antenna Insulators. 

1000 Ohm, high sensitivity telephone. 

Leather covered headboard. Telephone cord. 

Single pole, double throw antenna switch. 

Adjustable ground clamp. Official Code Chart. 

International abbreviation chart. 

Directions for Installation and Operation. 

Booklet of 35 Lessons in Wireless. 


PE Ge mR OE a eer me ne ee Each $18.00 

Same with 2000 ohm double headset. 

The range obtained with the “MARVEL” Radio Receiver 
is greater than the average range obtainable with other crystal 
receivers. Distances of 400 miles have been obtained for 
telegraph signals, and up to 75 miles for radio telephone. 

The Boy Scout who possesses a U. S. Radio License will 
be considered qualified for the Merit Badge in Wireless by 
producing evidence that he has such a license. 





Tune up for dress parade— 
get new catalog 


Our new Catalog is something you must have in your own room. Its 
cost does regrettably prevent free distribution, but you can secure 
copy of this beautifully illustrated and complete hand book of official 
scout equipment and scout supplies, by remitting 10c to cover the cost 
of mailing. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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by some irresistible weight. “In fair weather 
and in foul I knew him,” he continued present- 
ly, in a whining, plaintive voice—“‘by land and 
by sea I knew him for many a long year. And 
here he is at last, with no one to say a prayer 
over his poor bones but just myself. Aye, I 
knew him. <A _ wicked, bitter life he lived, and 
a wicked, bitter death he died! Oh, sir, this 
has been a lesson to me! Sailed with Moses, 
I did, for many a year, and could swear and 
drink with the best; but when I—I saw that— 
when I saw that, sir, I became a changed man. 
You'd hardly believe that now, sir, would you? 
You wouldn’t, of course, but it’s so! I sail no. 
more, sir, I never swear, I never drink, I never 
indulge in levity of any kind. That's the sort 
of man I am today. For the last three years 
I've sat here day in and day out, a repentant 
old rag of a sinner, thinking on all the wicked- 
ness of the years when I sailed the salt sea, 
and maybe at odd times muttering a bit of 
prayer for my old Captain below there, or again 
maybe, thinking on the red fires of the pit. 
Ha! What I saw, sir, would be enough to turn 
the head of anyone but a strong man ‘like me. 
Aye!” 

I perceived at once that the poor creature was 
not altogether sane, but I felt I might be able 
to get out of him what it was he saw, and what 
the printing on the sign referred to. 

“I knew the man myself,” I said, “and I am 
amazed to see him buried here. I thought it was 
at sea he died. What does this mean?” And 
I drew my finger under the words, “By the 
Hand of God.” 

The old man on the rock shook his head sadly 
and gazed out over the bay to where the placid 
hills of the other side were standing inverted in 
the water, and his face took on so sorrowful an 
expression that I thought he was going to weep. 
But presently he smiled vacuously again, and 
went on with his inane nodding. 

“Aye,” said he, “that’s it. What does it mean? 
That was a fearsome thing, sir.” After cackling 
senselessly back in his throat, and then shivering 
and drawing his picturesque rags about him as 
if cold, in spite of the high sun and the wind- 
less heat, he half turned on his rock and pointed 
behind me to a clearing among trees. 

“That’s where it began, sir,’ he remarked, 
“and here’s where it ended; and I have the 
scene in my mind to this day as plain as print! 
Aye, plainer, for there’s few prints I can read.” 

Again he fell silent, for a time staring out 
over the bay, and then he told me the follow- 
ing story: 


‘é MUST go back (said he) to the time 

when Cap'n Merithew first fell foul of the 
queer religious body that had come down from 
the States during the Revolutionary War and 
settled on the north shore of this here island of 
Cuba. They were not Quakers, mind, but they 
were something like them. ‘No resistance,’ says 
they, and no resistance it was. If you was to 
run one of that lot through the body, he’d only 
smile sadly at you and pray that you'd be 
brought to a better way of thinking. They'd 
eat no meat, and nothing except what grew in 
the earth, and lived simply and quietly and 
never bothered no one. Now weren’t they the 
queer people? 

“Well, as I said at first, they settled on the 
north shore of Cuba first, in a barren, wild 
like place that was open to all the storms that 
blew as well as any marauding pirate that should 
swoop down upon them. And so, before very 
long, one did—and that was Cap’n Moses Meri- 
thew. I was with him at the time—may the 
Lord forgive me!—and I was as bad as the rest. 
Well, we landed on the beach, and made a rush 
of it from the boats, and there was the little 
town ahead of us, as pretty and as peaceful as 
you please. Now, I was always a soft-hearted 
man, and I was all for putting to sea again and 
letting them be, and attacking some people that 
would maybe put up a stiff fight in return. But 
that was not the way of Moses Merithew. Loot 
was loot to Moses, and when he went after it 
he got it. Aye! If he had to fight for it, why, 
fight he did. But if he could get it without 
fighting, so much the better. ‘ 

“Perhaps he would only have looted the vil- 
lage if he had remained sober. But he had a 
fearful habit of getting drunk when he was 
about to board a ship or attack a village, and 
of blackening his ugly face as well, the better 
to scare the unfortunates he was to pillage. 
Some say it was because he was afeard him- 
self; but that’s a lie! He was afeard of neither 
man or devil! So in the midst of the pillaging, 
while the poor harmless folk stood about pro- 
testing—but offering no resistance, mind!—and 
the women and children -crying, Cap’n Meri- 
thew went demented, mad, and began to shoot 
among them with his pistols. Some of the worst 
of the other pirates took example of him, and 
the shooting and the butchering became almost 
general. Sir, sir, it was fearful! Not many 
of the poor harmless folk escaped; but those 
that did ran screaming to the hiils, and among 
them their leader, that looked like an old prophet 
out of the good book. 

“Ah, I know no good would come of that 
night’s work, and sure enough, none did. 

“Well, when the pillaging and the killing 


was over, the houses were set fire to, and off 
we went to sea again, leaving nothing but 
glowing embers where the village had _ been, 
and dead bodies of what had once been a happy 
and a Christian people. .I never thought we’d 
clap eyes on any of that settlement again—but 
we did! Oh, sir, we did!” 

He shook his head and gazed gloomily at the 
wavelets that rose languidly and flapped on the 
beach, and burst into creamy froth, and slid 
swiftly back into the bay. Then he looked up 
at me with his bright, peering eyes, and ex- 
tended a yellow, emaciated hand, like a bird’s 
claw, with the five fingers rigidly extended. 

“Ah,” he cried, “that’s where first I spied 
the Hand of God, sir! The Avenging Hand!” 


E drew a long breath before he continued. 

“Here was the way of it, sir. A year 
later, maybe, or maybe more—I never was a 
man to count time rightly—we were caught in 
a hurricane off this very strip of coast, and at 
the end of three terrible days of helplessness, 
crack! we went upon the beach, and all hands 
lost but me and Cap’n Merithew. Both of us 
were upon the same spar, and that was the 
only bit of wreckage of the whole Golden 
Idol that came ashore. Not a soul aboard was 
alive in the morning but just himself and me, 
and him roaring with the thirst and not a drop 
of water to be had except the salt sea. That 
was what happened to the crew of the Golden 
Idol for the deeds they had done upon inno- 
cent folk. Only two of us left alive: me, a brand 
plucked from the burning, and Moses Meri- 
thew—but the worst was to come for Moses. 
Aye! 

“Well, all day we wandered without rightly 
knowing where we were, and all that night, 
and most of the next day, until we were near 
dead with the heat and the thirst. Merithew 
was like a raging lion by this time, and al- 
though he had little breath to walk, he wasted 
what he had in violent swearing at me, and at 
the sky, and at the lack of water, and at the 
fiery eye of the red sun. Toward evening of 
that day we stumbled down the side of that 
great mountain there beyond the clearing, and 
fell among a camp of people that were living in 
canvas tents the like of soldiers on the march. 

“No sooner were we come among them, and 
they had got a good look at us, than they fell 
on us out of the growing dusk, and before you 
could wink we were bound and lying helpless 
on our backs! When I had the strength to 
look about me, who should I see but an old, 
shaking fellow with a white beard to his waist, 
that I recognized at once as the leader of the 
queer religious people whose colony we _ had 
sacked the year before! I had no fear now, 
for I knew that these people would not harm 
us. But they were not the fools I thought 
them. They gave us water and a bite of food, 
but they did not loosen our lashings. Oh, no! 
They kept those on, right enough, and they put 
a few extra ones on Moses. 

“Well, all night nearly, they deliberated what 
they should do with us, some saying one thing 
and some another. Finally, the old _ fellow 
pointed at me, and says he, ‘Not a shot did 
that man fire all during the massacre.’ And he 
added that I should be prayed with and my 
bonds taken off me. So they took the cords 
from my hands and feet and the lot of them 
prayed over me, and shed tears over the sins 
I had committed, and asked the Lord with tears 
in their eyes to forgive me as they did, and to 
bring me to a better way of life. And He did! 
He did, sir; for from that very hour I have 
been a sincere and tearful penitent. 

“Then, without loosening him, they prayed 
over Moses. When they were finished. and 
asked him if he was converted, he roared out 
laughing at them and called them a pack of 
thundering old washerwomen that ought to have 
petticoats on! 

“Convert me, will ye, ye lot of swabs?’ 
yells Moses. ‘Let me see ye try! Why, ye 
snivelling pack of old women that wouldn’t re- 
sent a kick if it was given you by your grand- 
children—ye'll convert me, will ye? By thun- 
der, the day will come when ye'll wish ye had 
knocked me over the head instead of pray- 
ing over me—as ye would if ye had the spunk. 
And as for you, old whiskers,’ he says to the 
leader, ‘I’ll hang you by that before you’re 
many days older!’ 

“Well, the short of it was they were doubt- 
ful about Moses. For, as the old fellow with 
the whiskers pointed out, they could not pun- 
ish him, and they could not let him go. If 
they let him go he might live to murder other 
innocent, God-fearing Christians, and then the 
blood would be upon their heads as well. 

“They argle-bargled half the night and still 
nothing was done. Then they knelt down and 
prayed for guidance, and when they were fin- 
ished, put a strong guard about Moses (they 
paid no more attention to me) and turned in. 

“The next day is the one, sir, I will never 
forget. The Hand of God! Aye!” The old 
man shivered slightly, and bowed his back as if 
expecting a blow. 

“The next morning dawned murky,” he con- 
tinued presently, “with a thick fog that dripped 
moisture like a wet rag; there was no breeze 
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abroad in all the world; and the heat took you 
by the throat till your tongue came out like 
a dog’s. The folk of the settlement were early 
awake and sitting about the doors of their tents 
gasping for a bit of air. The camp animals 
panted with their heads between their fore- 
paws, the bits of children were fretting and 
whining, the trees and the leaves might have 
been painted, they were so lifeless, and the 
bay and the sky were the color of lead. 

“It was a weird, unchancy kind of morning, 
and it brought in its wake a wild, unwhole- 
some day. 


' «a FTER the morning had fairly come, and 

we had been fed and taken care of, 
Moses was lifted up and brought into a great, 
round tent, where very likely the whole settle- 
ment would pray and argue of a Sunday, maybe, 
or on some day of their religious observance. 
I was left to follow as I pleased; but the bonds 
that bound Moses were never cut, and he had 
to be carried in like so much cargo. It was 
dark, and of a moist, choking heat in the great 
tent; but when the crowd of people began to 
gather—I could see now that Moses was going 
to have a sort of trial—I near swooned with 
the thickness of the air. 

“Cap’n Merithew lay in the center of the 
tent trussed up like a sail, and the oaths, and 
the shouts, and the horrible threats of him were 
fearful to hear. He promised sudden death 
to every man, woman and child in the settle- 
ment first, then in Cuba, then in the western 
' world; and at last he swore that when he 
t got free he’d massacre the whole universe! 
i But it was a different tale ere the day was 
' done! Aye! 

: “Well, before the whole crowd was assembled 
t the thunder was rumbling and cracking off 
among the hills, the world had become almost 
as black as the inside of a sea boot, and the 
lightning was leaping across the sky like the 
flashes of cannon. And then a puff of wind 
came out of the east and broke the leaden sur- 
face of the bay into a million wrinkles, and set 
all the trees quaking; and after that came a 
great sword of lightning and divided the sky 
from end to end. And after those things a crash 
of thunder overhead, and then a_ growling 
drumming in the pit-black heavens, as if all the 
terrors of the Lord were being summoned to 
a field of battle. Down came the  sousing, 
swishing rain then, and danced in little water- 
spouts upon the bay, and roared and boomed 

on the canvas tent. 
“Ah, that was a fearsome place, that tent! 
One minute we would sit with our hearts racing 
in the inky blackness listening to the laboring 
of the trees and the beating of the rain; the 
} next minute the forms and the frightened faces of 
all of us would jump out in a vivid bluish 
glare, and our ears would be split with the 
ripping, splintering crash that followed. And 


’ @ . . 
again the blackness and the rain. Y ers { at 1tf e 
“In the midst of this, sir—in the midst of * 
this, who should get upon his feet to speak but 
the old fellow with the long white whiskers; 
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“ ‘Brethren,’ says he—and I mind well every 
word he said—‘Brethren, I believe this storm 
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is sent by the Most High to decide our dilemma. - — . i ed smooth to less than 
And this is how it is. We cannot kill this E? I’m goin’ shootin’. Yes, oe a gl gry A "tome jot that down. 
iy rit we ‘a wg Mil kills 1 pilla eens bob, me and my pal here. Sure, it's Takes a mighty long time to make a rifle that 
go, for if we do he will kill and pillage again. . A rm 
and the fault will be ours. We cannot keep him my pal—my old Stevens Favorite. The accurate. But Stevens has the habit. They're 
here, because it will keep too many men from best chum I ever had. used to turning out a gun you can brag about. 
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“He paused again while he looked about at J STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
his people. ‘Some years ago,’ goes on the old ; ’ - 
fellow, ‘I was a scientist, and made certain dis- Take a squint through the barrel Dept. J252, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 5 
coveries even before a man who is now famous Pretty, pretty smooth, eh? You betcha! And Owned and operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 
as their discoverer—Benjamin Prashiin. Whet you can just store this in the old bean: every Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 


he thought he discovered about lightning, I knew 
years before. I know that a steel rod will attract 
lightning and conduct it to the ground, for I 
have seen it do so. That is the knowledge I 
will place on the side of God!’ 

With that he ordered one of the men near. 
him to get a piece of thin steel rod he 
kept in his own tent, and bring it to the large 
tent at once. He ordered other men to raise 
Cap’n Merithew to his feet, and to loose the lash- 
ings about his legs. That done, we waited in the 
alternately black, or blinding glare of the tent, 
till the messenger returned. He came presently, 
and brought with him a piece of thin bright steel 
about eight feet in length; and while I stood 
and wondered what could be in the wind, the old 
man ordered several young fellows to bind the 
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RETAIL PRICE Stevens “Visible Loading.” An 
accurate .22 Cal. Repeater. You 
know when it is loaded, and 
you know when it is empty. 


inc. tax 


$15.00 








Stevens “Favorite.” 24-in. take- 
RETAIL PRICE down, .22 long rifle, .22 short, 


rod upon the back of Cap’n Merithew, so that inc. tax .25 Stevens and 32 long rim- 
it stood up about five feet above his head like $9 85 fre. A favorite for three 
the mast of a ship. . generations. 


“Then Cap’n Moses Merithew was led to the 
entrance of the tent, the flaps were thrown back, 
and he was told he was free to go. 

“There was something queer in the expression 
of Cap’n Merithew, for his lips were drawn back 
like a wolf’s, and his face was a sickly green as 
if he was feared—him, mind, that was never 
feared of anything! Well, he never said a word, 
anyhow, but set off running across the clearing; 
and presently he was lost in the gloom. 

“As we stood in a knot about-the tent door, 
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One of the 250,000 who provide Bell Service. 
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At Your Service 


Imagine a bird’s-eye view 
of the United States. Imagine 
it criss-crossed with telephone 
wires or underground cables 
connecting every city, town 
and hamlet. Imagine these 
wires reaching nearly 
14,000,000 destinations—in 
city homes and offices and in 


2,500,000 farmhouses. 


Imagine all this and your 
vision is still short of the truth 
regarding the Bell System. A 
telephone at your elbow, a 
wire circuit to your farthest 
neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest develop- 
ments of an army of trained 
scientists. The picture is still 
incomplete. 


Better Service 





In every center of popu- 
lation is a telephone exchange 
and an organization of skilled 
workers to give life to the 
nation-wide facilities of com- 
munication. Every circuit 
must be tested; every inch of 
wire watched and kept in 
repair; every switchboard 
operated day and night. 


But that is not all. There 
is the new construction to meet 
the increasing needs of the 
telephone-using public. Every 
day, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cable- 
men, and installers of every 
kind of telephone equipment, 
carry on this work with the 
continued growth of the nation. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 











| i girls’ camps and in boys’ 
camps, the “Old Town” is the 


most popular canoe. For “Old 
Towns” are easier to paddle, are 
lighter, stronger and steadier 
than any other canoes made. 


“Old Town Canoes” are pat- 
terned after real Indian models. 
They are the speediest canoes 
that you,can buy—and the low- 
est priced. Every “Old Town” 
has the built-in strength that 
makes it last for years. $54 up 
from dealer or factory. 

Send today for handsome illus 


trated catalog, Z pop 
“Old Town” models in color. Free. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
294 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Old Town Canoes 




















A Good “Pal” in the Woods 
The Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


Cuts boughs for camp beds 
—or firewood — stakes for 


traps in swamps—and stays 
sharp. 

Made of one piece of special 
analysis steel— double tem- 


pered for an inch and a half 
above the cutting edge — can 
be ground and reground — 
won't go soft. 

Well balanced, hickory han- 7 
dle, missionized (dark green), 
nail pulling slot. 


Price complete 
with sheath. .$1.50 
Sold by Hardware Deaters 
Everywhere 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 














—and how you cover the road 
on that bike! It’s sport to 
watch the dial of a Veeder Cy- 
clometer, ’cause you see how 
you’re hitting off the miles. 
Every real - distance bicycle 
rider wants his mileage 
straight from a 


Need er 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a 
mile—then repeats. Sold by all Dealers, or— 
send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., #,Ses7*,S: 























the old fellow gabbling his prayers aloud, the 
storm seemed to get worse. When the lightning 
would burst like an explosion in the sky, we 
could see the bright streams of rain whipping 
downward, and the boughs of the trees tossing 
and moaning like things gone mad. Then would 
come the rending crash of the thunder and our 
hats would raise off our heads. Ah, sir, those 
were a few minutes to turn the blood to water! 
One minute not a gleam of light in all the world, 
and the next, the heavens would open like a 
shutter and down would come a sheet of blind- 
ing light that burned the eyeballs, and made 
every leaf and twig and blade of grass as dis- 
tinct as on a sunny noon. It was in these 
moments of brightness that we caught glimpses 
of Cap’n Merithew scudding across the clearing 
like a ship running before it under bare poles— 
and ever and again looking back over his 
shoulder with a queer, horrified expression on 
his face.” 

Here my friend paused once more. 

“Well, sir, what happened next I can’t rightly 
say. There was a flash of ligntning like the 
others, and there were the trees laboring and the 
rain glancing, and there was Cap’n Merithew 
slopping across the clearing as fast as he could 
go. And then—and then—the sky burst asunder 
and the world was filled with a light that blazed 
up and struck far out to sea; and with it came 
a murderous, deafening crash that sounded as 
if the whole universe had blown up in one grand 
explosion! Ah me, I’ve been a hard man in 
my time, and seen queer wild things’’—he was 
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actually whimpering now, like a frightened child 
—‘‘but I couldn’t stand the like of that! And 
just as the light faded, and the men about me 
were tumbling down like ninepins, Moses Meri- 
thew screamed once, and then fell prone 
upon his face as if struck by an axe! Then, 
sir, I cried out too, and fell down in a swound!” 

Here he was seized with another fit of violent 
shivering and I thought he would tumble from 
the rock. But he came around in a minute, and 
continued: 

“When I came to, I leaped to my feet and ran 


screaming to the hills. For two days I was 
demented, and roamed about without knowing 
rightly what I did. Then I came back. When 


I came down the hill beyond there, the place is 
as you see it today. The men and the tents were 
gone, and not a sign of them anywhere—and 
underneath that stake lay Cap’n Moses Merithew, 
by the hand of God!” 

He shook his head at the stake and rocked to 
and fro as if in grief. 

“And none has ever returned,” he went on, 
“not even to this day, but travelers and curiosity 
seekers like yourself, to hear my story and to 
wonder at the power of the Hand that raises up 
the storms or rocks the little birds to sleep. 

“That’s the story, sir, and I hope that before 
you take your way back to your ship (for I see 
you’re a seafaring man), that you'll give me a 
bit of *baccy, for I cannot go away myself, and 
I have a long, long watch before me.” 

And so I filled the claw-like, extended hands 
with tobacco, and left him alone with his Captain. 
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Og sat by his fire and grinned at the tree 
man’s discomfort, for although he was perfectly 
willing to have old Scar Face possess a stone 
hammer he was not at all inclined to share with 
him his most valuable of all weapons, the fire 
brands. Og knew now that he could drive off 
the fiercest of the hunting animals, even the cave 
tiger, with the fire brands, and he knew, too, 
that if it ever became necessary he could hold 
Scar Face and his whole clan at bay. Under 
those circumstances he was not willing to put 
any of the tree people in possession of the weapon 
he depended upon most. 

Scar Face nursed his burns, off in the bush, 
and later he tried as best he knew how to make 
a fire for himself. He got stones and a litter of 
wood, as he had watched Og do, and he clashed 
the stones together until they broke in fragments, 
but not a single spark of fire did he ever produce. 

Yet the desire to have a fire of his own still 
persisted, and although the leader of the tree folk 
never came near Og’s fire again while the hairy 
boy was present, he watched the actions of Og 
from a hiding place at the mouth of the canyon. 
For severa) days he lurked there, hidden even 
from his wwn people, and finally the opportunity 
that he was hoping for arrived. 

Og, as was his custom, lighted a fire brand 
from the flames, and with his stone hammer and 


some throwing stones in his hands, and the wolf 
dogs at his heels, started out across the pleasant 
valley on a hunting trip to replenish his larder. 
Scar Face, from his hiding place, watched him 
until he was well out of sight. Then, marking 
that none ef his own people were watching his 
actions either, he made his way craftily into the 
canyon and, slipping from rock to rock, reached 
the place where Og’s fire still burned in the rude 
stone fireplace. From wood that he found there 
he made himself a torch as he had often seen the 
hairy boy do, and dipped it into the still smoulder- 
ing ashes, he breathed upon it after the fashion 
of Og and presently tiny flames appeared at the 
end of his torch. He had a fire brand, too! 

He held it up and watched it with eager, yet 
fearful eyes. Then he did a curious little dance 
of elation, as if he sought to tell himself in that 
way that he was as great a man as Og. But quite 
suddenly he stopped dancing, for he realized that 
the owner of the fire might suddenly appear again. 
Then, too, for some curious reason, he did not 
want even his own people to know that he pos- 
sessed this fire torch. He glanced about 
cautiously, and stealthily made his way out of 
the canyon and, holding the burning torch at 
arm’s length as he had seen the hairy boy do, 
he slipped into the forests and disappeared. 

(To be concluded in the May Boys’ Lire) 
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posing forward made no more goals. Stub’s 
running-mate, however, was not so successful, 
for he allowed the other Weston forward to net 
the ball a number of times. To make matters 
worse, the Weston guards were exceptionally 
good shots, and their long tries frequently set- 
tled into the basket. Stub and his team-mates 
struggled hard, but they could not keep their 
opponents from piling up a lead. When the 
whistle blew for the half, the,score stood at 17 
to 7 in favor of Weston. 

As Stub crouched against the stall-bars with 
his sweater over his shoulders, he was aware that 
the Weston cohorts were raising a jubilant racket, 
while the Bradley cheers had that desperate 
quality which arises from the conviction that 
there’s not a chance in a hundred for victory. 
On every hand he heard moans over the less of 
Herb Bright. That youth himself hobbled over 
to Stub on his crutches, accompanied by Rand. 
They implored him to keep up his energetic 
defense, to feed the ball to his forwards faster, 
to take advantage of sundry weaknesses in the 
Weston strategy. Of shooting goals they said 
nothing, but their silence was more irritating 
to Stub than any remarks they might have made. 


es began the second half in a cold rage. 
He’d be hanged if he’d be a drag to the team! 
He dribbled the ball up the floor time and again, 
brilliantly evading member after member of the 
Weston team. Often he came within easy range 
of the basket, but always he passed the ball to a 
team-mate. Sometimes the latter made a goal; 
more often the delay merely gave the Weston 
team a chance to rally its defense. Meanwhile 
Weston was gradually adding to her own score, 
so that after ten minutes of the second half the 
game stood at 25 to 14. 

Then all at once there came a time when Stub, 
having made a spectacular run up the floor, found 
no forward to whom to pass the ball. Hard 


pressed as he was by the Weston center, there 
was but one course open to him. Pausing for the 
merest fraction of a second to take aim, he shot. 
The ball passed cleanly through the basket, 
scarcely moving the net. 

Stub felt suddenly faint. Was this the turning- 
point? A little voice inside him seemed to 
whisper that it was. A few moments later he 
tried his aim again. Another goal! From that 


instant he played like a boy transformed. He 
trickled three more balls into the net. He blocked 
his own man and the opposing guard also. His 


team-mates seemed suddenly infused with his own 
desperate energy, for they woke up with a rush. 
It appeared to occur to them that there was yet 
a chance of winning the game. Weston made no 
more goals, and Bradley began a heroic climb 
that went down in the annals of that school’s 
sports as one of the most thrilling in her history. 

At last the score stood at 25 to 25. The 
spectators shrieked and howled and nearly fell 
from the gallery in their frenzy. As the players 
took their places, the timekeeper announced: 

“One minute to play!’ 

A few seconds of nerve-racking battledore and 
shuttlecock followed. Then Halsey, the Bradley 
center, lunging to reach the ball, accidentally 
fouled his opponent. Unerringly the Weston 
foul-shooter dropped the ball into the net. 

26 to 25! 

Stub was frantic. As the referee tossed the 
ball for the jump, he leaped forward. The two 
centers struck the ball at the same instant, and 
it caromed off toward the side. Stub was on it 
like a flash. As he half straightened to begin 
his dribble, he saw the timekeeper, eyes glued 
on watch, raise the whistle toward his lips. 
Though he was as yet scarcely past the middle 
of the floor, Stub took aim at the basket. The 
Weston center, attacking him like lightning, was 
too late to stop the shot. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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“@NAVE SCOUT, what do you think I ought 
to do when I grow up? I can’t decide.” 

Friend, that is one of the hardest questions 
in the world to answer. It took me a long time 
to answer it for myself and I suppose it ought 
to be harder to answer for the other fellow, 
although I know some people find it easier to 
tell other people what to do than to decide things 
for themselves. 

If you are not certain what you want to do for 
your life work it would be foolish for me to tell 
you, because I don’t know what you are best 
fitted for, and I would be just as likely to make 
a mistake in deciding for you as you would be 
in deciding for yourself. 

Wouldn’t it be fine if every boy could tell for 
certain, say when he is twelve years old, exactly 
what he would like to do for his life work. Then 
he could begin planning and reading and study- 
ing to fit himself. If every boy could do that I 
will venture to say that there would be very few 
failures. But, unfortunately, only a very few 
know at that age what they would like to do. 
Most of us just have to feel our way along and 
many of us take the first job that turns up. 
Maybe it is not what we like or what we want. 
Probably we will change jobs half a dozen times 
before we strike the thing that we really are 
fitted for. Some never do discover what their 
long suit is and such cases are tragedies, for such 
boys are destined to go through life out of sym- 
pathy with their work and with no record of 
accomplishment as a satisfaction for their efforts. 

“Well, Cave Scout, I am anxious to make a 
success of my life. If you cannot tell me ex- 
actly what line of work to tackle, maybe you 
can give me some good tips anyway.” 

The best tip I can give you is to investigate 
different things that you might do until you 
strike something that you feel you would enjoy, 
learn to work hard at whatever you undertake 
and keep your record clean. 

“What record do you mean, Cave Scout?” 


HY, everybody has a record. Each of us 

begins writing his record the day he is 
born. Possibly as a baby you had a record for 
being good, or possibly, if you could read the 
record yourself you might find the words 
“fussy squawker” written there. Every day of 
your life, yes, every hour and every minute, you 
write something into your record. Every act 
and characteristic is there recorded. 

“But, Cave Scout, who puts this record down 
and where is it kept?” 

Why, you write it yourself. You write it 
in every word and act. It is written in the 
hearts and minds of people who know you—your 
parents and neighbors, your teachers and the 
boys you play with. 

For instance, possibly you are the kind of a 
boy—and I hope you are—who always makes 
it a point to get to school on time. And just 
excuse me while I take time to say that there 
are few habits of greater importance than the 
habit of being on time. Now then, your teacher 
and everybody who knows you will store away 
in their heads the fact that John Smith is always 
on time. That becomes a part of your record. 

In the same manner every action, every word, 
every move you make is recorded. As the rec- 
ord grows people begin to put all these things 
together and form an opinion as to what kind of 
a fellow you are. That opinion constitutes your 
reputation. With your reputation established it 
is a very simple matter for anyone who knows 
you to transfer your record to someone else. 
Suppose, for instance, someone inquires of 
someone who knows you well what kind of a 
fellow you are, and this person reports that you 
are manly and trustworthy. There, you see, your 
record is given to another in a moment. So it is 
very plain to see that it is a matter of great im- 
portance to have your reputation a good one. 

But this does not mean that a fellow who 
makes a mistake must be eternally condemned 
therefore. We will suppose, for instance, that a 
boy makes a very grave mistake. But thereafter 
he steers clear of wrongdoing and lives and acts 
in an entirely creditable manner. His reputation 
is the average of all the impressions recorded, 
consequently if practically all the record is fav- 
orable, his general reputation will show up fav- 
orably in spite of one or two mistakes. 

I don’t believe many of us boys realize how 
quickly these records are made and how quickly 
our reputations are formed. 

How many of us realize that the records we 
have written so far in our lives will very largely 
determine whether we are to succeed or fail? 

Oh, there are thousands of boys who fiddle 
along in school and say, “Shucks, this doesn’t 
count. Just wait until I get out into the world 
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Then I will hop to it in 
earnest.” Once in a great while, through some 
miracle, a boy of that kind really does make 
good, but nearly all of them fail. 

We are being watched more carefully than we 
realize. We would be surprised if we knew how 
much the business men of the community in 
which we live and how much of our record is 
filed away in their minds for future reference. 


and start to work. 


VERY year thousands of boys are given their 
chance in the business world. And business 
men are looking for the right kind of boys. 
Let us take an example. Here is a job available 
as messenger in a bank. Two boys apply. The 
record of one of these boys in the mind of the 
banker shows him to be careless in his personal 
appearance, still more careless in the companions 
he chooses, shows him as a cigarette smoker and 
an occasional crap shooter. The other boy’s 
record shows him to be prompt, neat, courteous 
and a boy who associates with good companions, 
Which boy gets the job? 

I said a minute ago that we are in a critical 
age. I said, too, that our records are already 
fairly well established. A record once started 
seldom changes. Therefore, it is very easy for 
a boy to have a splendid record and to make a 
splendid success if he gets the right start. And 
it is vary hard for a boy to build up a good one 
if he gets the wrong kind of a start. The longer 
a record stands the harder it is to change it. 

Looks like kind of a discouraging proposi- 
tion? Well it’s the bald truth and we might as 
well face it. If we have taken the wrong kind 
of a start we might as well know the kind of a 
Proposition we are up against if we set out to 
change our course. If we tackle the job think- 
ing it will be easy we are very likely to become 
discouraged, but if we tackle the job knowing it 
will be hard, and determine to overcome all 
obstacles we stand a better chance of winning. 

Let’s each one of us make this a personal 
matter. Let each boy here size up his own 
record as accurately as he can. Let’s study our 
records and keep trying to make them better, 
because if we once get a good one well started 
the battle is three-fourths won. 

Gee whiskers! I hope there won’t be a boy 
in the whole gang with a nasty, disgraceful rec- 
ord, because a record sticks. Oh boy! How it 
sticks! Worse than—worse than 

Oh there is no stopping the thing! 
come cut, so here goes: 





It must 


Ovur Recorps Witt Stick 


We can hide from the sun and with balm relieve 
pain, 

Escape from a crowd and take refuge from rain, 

Beat cowardly impulse by learning to fight, 

With heat defeat cold and cheat darkness with 


light. 

But there’s one thing I know that we cannot 
evade 

Though made by ourselves—the records we've 
made, 

By the acts we've committed thus far on life's 


way, 

Just the things—-good and bad—we have done 
day by day; 

There can be no escaping by 
trick; 

We can dodge, squirm or run, but our records 
will stick. 


hook, crook or 


By some cruel action we may be appalled, 

But an act once committed can not be recalled, 
For time is no dawdler, it moves grimly on, 
With no heed for humans, and what's done ts 


done. 

It is true, I'll admit, we might make some 
amends, 

But the record remains in the hearts of our 
friends, 


And whate’er the regret and whatever the pain, 

Try as we will we can’t wash out the stain. 

We just have to stand it—there’s no use to 
kick 

For in spite of all efforts our records will stick. 


But it’s well to remember the adage which says, 
“It's a mighty poor rule that won’t work both 
ways.” 
So we ought to be thankful and ought to be glad 
That we have the same chance for good records 
as bad. 
Bright, rollicky records, wholehearted and gay, 
Scattering sunshine and smiles on the way. 
Records that give us no cause for amends, 
Records of unselfish service for friends, 
Records of clean lives as square as a brick, 
Records like that we'll be glad to have stick. 
Tue Cave Scour 





By K. D. 


$$ OOK out, Jim! Duck, quick.” 
“Well, you needn’t pull my shirt off,” 
was the answer. “What's the 
matter ?” 


As if in reply a stone whizzed through the 
air, striking the dock behind the two Scouts. 

“T’ll bet it’s that old Ike Matthews,” 
Jim whispered in a wrathful growl, as he 
reluctantly crouched down in the bottom 
of the rowboat which was hitched to a 
stout iron ring. “The big coward!” 

Peering cautiously over the side, across 
a short stretch of sparkling water, the 
two friends gazed intently at 
a new motor boat which was 
swinging at a buoy. For a 
minute, the trim  sharp- 
nozed craft seemed de- 
serted, but presently a 
figure arose from the 
stern and a peal of 
ugly laughter shot 
across the space be- 
tween the two boats. 
“Hello, you two,” it 
yelled. “How is this 
for a boat my father 
gave me. Want to swap 
that old tub?” 


Now The Hawk wasn’t 
an old tub by any means. It (= 
was a good, serviceable row- 
boat, owned jointly by Bill 
Bronson and Jim Watson, and 
had the reputation for bringing 

home the biggest catches of fish of any 
boat on Tupper Lake. Its owners could 
swim and dive like seals, and there wasn’t 
a fishing nook on the whole expanse of 
water that they didn’t know as well as 
they knew the numbers of their houses 
that fronted side by side on Dudley 
Avenue. Other fishing parties would start 
out and come back empty handed, but al- 
most always, when these two lucky fisher- 
men pulled back, their boat would carry a 
fine mess of flopping fish. The one dis- 
turbing factor, however, was Ike Mat- 
thews, by all odds the most unpopular boy 
in town. Large for his size and over- 
bearing in disposition, he bullied every- 
body and refused to become a Scout. 
Ike’s father was wealthy, and it was due 
to his money that Ike got out of many a 
serious scrape. And now the sight of this 
new motor boat proved the last straw. 


Ignoring the taunt, Bill and Jim untied 
The Hawk and rowed with well balanced 
strokes around the point. 

“The old crab,” burst out Bill, looking 
back. “I wish we had a power boat. 
Wonder what they cost.” 

Jim grinned ruefully. “Wake up!” he 
laughed. “I guess that boat of Ike’s cost 
a thousand dollars. It’s out of our class.” 


“Just the same,” said Bill, “I wish we 
had one.” And that was how the desire 
to own a power boat first started. 





p vck that day was with them, as usual. 
and the catch they made was a record 
one, but between them and the sport hung 
a cloud in the shape of a power boat; 
an image that cut the sparkling water, 
propelled by the power at the stern. 
Neither admitted it, but on the way home 
the thought found expression. The day 
had turned out hot, and Bill suddenly put 
down his oars, allowing The Hawk to 
drift. 

“Hang that Ike Matthews,” he said, 
mopping his forehead. “I wish we had a 
power boat.” 

Jim grunted. 

one,” he replied. 
though if—.” 
_ “Say,” burst out Bill. “Think what we 
could do with one! There’s our camp; 
and we'd spin circles around every row- 
boat on the lake.” 

“Don’t talk about it,” urged Jim. “It 
just makes me sick.” 

At that moment, the conversation was 
disturbed by the sharp cough of a motor. 
There behind them was Ike, swinging in 
close, an ugly sneer on his face. 

Remembering the incident of the stone, 


“Wishing won't bring 
“It would be great, 
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Bill lifted up the big catch of fish. Ike’s 
boat was speeding fast, and he swung it 
too near. 


“Look out, you big chump,” screamed 
Jim, but the warning was given too late; 
the Hawk trembled under the impact of a 
glancing blow, and to save himself Bill 
dropped the fish. Overboard they fell, 
sinking out of sight from the weight of a 
large stone tied to the end of the string. 


“You big coward!” cried Bill, choking 
with wrath; then turning to Jim—‘“That 
settles it. We've got to get a power boat 
and show him a few 

things.” 


The ambition grew 
as the days passed, but 
that was as far as it 
=~ went. The cost of a 
A power boat was simply 
beyond them, and Ike’s 
taunts grew _ harder 
and harder to bear. 


This was the state 

of affairs when a new 

boy in town joined the 

Troop. Tom was a likeable 

chap, and a third member 

was now added to the crew 
of The Hawk. 


It did not take Tom long 
to learn of the desire that 
burned in the breasts of his 
two new friends, and as soon 
as he heard of it he startled 
them with a plan. 

“Why don’t you fellows turn The Hawk 
into a power boat?” he said. 


Bill and Jim looked at him in amaze- 
ment. “Quit fooling,” they laughed. 


“No, I mean it,” repeated Tom. “You 
can do it, and it needn’t cost you a cent, 
“either.” 


“Loosen up, quick.” 


“Well, I’ll tell you how a fellow in the 
town I came from did just that to his 
rowboat. He clamped what they call a 
Detachable Rowboat Motor on the stern 
and ran his boat with it, just the same as 
you'd run any power boat. And the fine 
thing about it was that the concern that 
makes them gave it to him. You see, The 
Spinaway Boat Motor Company in Free- 
port, Illinois, builds these Spinaway 
Motors, and Jack got his just for sending 
them the names of some of the people in 
town who owned small boats. Of course 
that was easy, and the Spinaway Company 
did the selling to the names Jack sent. 
He didn’t have to do a thing except write 
for some cards on which to fill in the 
names, and they made him a present of 
one of their motors. Why don’t you fel- 
lows try it?” 


Bill and Jim did try—and when their 
Spinaway arrived they had a big laugh on 
Ike and glorious fun all the rest of the 
summer. . 


A now, fellows, all this is true. 


There really is a Spinaway Boat 
Motor Company which makes the Spina- 
way Detachable Rowboat Motor, and you 
have the same chance as Bill and Jim of 
getting a brand new Spinaway Motor free 
and thus securing all the fun of power 
boating. You just clamp the motor to the 
stern of any small boat, and you're off. 
No more rowing; and how about the 
“Tke’s” in your town? Wouldn’t it be 
great to get the laugh on them? 


Test the truth of this and write to the 
Spinaway Boat Motor Company, 270 
South Chicago Avenue, Freeport, Illinois. 
State in your letter how many cards you 
want (a card for each boat owner) and 
the cards will be mailed promptly, to- 
gether with the full plan. Even if only 
one motor is sold to your list, you get a 
reward. Be sure to give your address in 
your letter—and get it off today so that 
you can begin, like Jim and Bill, to start 
the ball rolling toward the ownership of 
one of these motors, without cost. ou’ll 
miss the finest fun you ever had this 
summer if you don’t start now. Advt. 
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IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES _ 









Join the “‘Fun Club’’ 


Tell mother and 
dad how much fun 
you could have with an Iver John- 
son Bicycle like the other fellows’. 

Remind mother of how useful 
you’d be to her. You could run 
errands in a jiffy. 

Fellows who own Iver Johnson 
Bicycles go on tours, visit other 
towns, and have loads of sport at 





and experience in bicycle-making 
guarantee your satisfaction with an 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. The juvenile 
models embody exactly the same 
features of superior construction as 
Iver Johnson Bicycles for adults. 
Seamless steel tubing, drop-forged 
parts, two-piece crank set, beautiful 
enamel and nickel finish, best equip- 
ment—all the features that have 
made Iver Johnson Bicycles world- 
= Sapeaes. famous for beauty, comfort, speed, 
Thirty-six years of knowledge strength, and serviceability. 
Write today for free bicycle catalog “B20” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 20 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers St. San Francisco Office: 717 Market St. 














For a Hurry-up Breakfast 


There is so much to do, and Daddy must get off to work, and 
Johnny must get off to school. Make them both happy and 
healthy and save your own strength by giving them 


Shredded Wheat 


for breakfast. It is the most deliciously satisfying, hurry-up break- 
fast you could serve and it is ready-cooked and so easily digested. 
In addition to real food it contains all the mineral salts the human 
body needs, also the bran for keeping the intestinal tract clean, 
active and healthy. 

For a warm, nourishing meal heat two Biscuits in the oven to restore their 


crispness; pour hot milk over them, adding a little cream and a dash of 
salt. Delicious with sliced bananas, prunes, raisins or canned fruits. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real whole wheat toast— 
and is eaten with butter or soft cheese. 
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(1) A Group of Scouts in Archangel; (2) Hungarian Scouts in Camp; (3) Porto Rican Scouts at 
the spot where Columbus landed when he discovered the island in 1493; (4) Picture Writing on 


Birch Bark sent by a 


N the February issue of Boys’ Lire Mr. Beard 

published in his Scouting Section a letter from 
a California Scout who wished to exchange 
specimens of different kinds of wood with boys 
in other parts of the country. We have re- 
ceived a letter from an Oklahoma boy who 
wishes to do the same thing. We have the 
acdresses of both of these boys. Will some of 
our members who would be interested in such 
an exchange send us letters to be forwarded 
to them? 


MONG our new members is a Syrian boy 

twenty years of age, who formerly lived in 
Beirut and is now living in England; a West 
African, twenty years of age, who writes in 
English and wishes many correspondents; a chess 
player who wishes to correspond with a chess 
amateur anywhere in the world who is about his 
own age, eighteen; two Polish scouts, one a 
second-class scout who writes English, German 
and French and wishes to exchange badges, 
photographs and copies of scout magazines, and 
an Assistant Scoutmaster who writes English; 
an Esthonian boy whose letter we are unable 
to translate (if any cne of our members is 
familiar with the language written in that coun- 
try we hope he will communicate with us); a 
Russian Rover Scout, aged seventeen years, 
living in Moscow, who sends some very intercsi- 
ing letters enclosing some ‘eautiful examples 
of picture writing, and is interested to receive 
letters from American Indians and Cowboy 
Scouts. 


Ww * quote herewith a letter received from 
another Russian Rover Scout, a new mem- 
ber, who likewise sent some charming picture- 
writing: 
4 Russia, Moscow, 
“Great Frosts Moon,” 
12th Sur, 22. 

Dear Brother: 

I write to you this letter from the far, cold 
and hungry country. live in the heart of this 
country, in Moscow, and I am Moscow Rover- 
Scout. 

Now we have winter: all streets and roofs 
of all houses are covered with the snow and 
our river “Moskva-rieka’’ as well as all Russian 
rivers is covered with the ice. Horses are put to 
sleds, a great {many of them are ut to 
“rosvalny,” it is the most usual sort of 
Russian sleds. 

People are dressed very warm. In woods 
rove wolves, foxes, mooses, which are now 
hungry and therefore very angry, but they have 
not courage to attack a man, nevertheless some- 
times when there are great frosts in the night 
wolves come near village and arrange a grand 
howl. 

As for bears, they are now sleeping under 
the snow in their dens and will rise only in 
March. 

Now I shall be very glad to know a little 
about your country, about your animals, climate, 
nature, people, etc. 

am very much interested in woodcraft, 
cubbing and stamp collecting. I collect different 
scout things. am 16 years old. I joined the 
organization in 1917, now I work with the wolf- 
cubs: my name in scouting is “Blue Turtle,” 
slow but sure. 

Please write all about you, about Scouting, 
Guiding, Cubbing,. Rovering and Woodcraft in 
your country, send also some photos of 
Scouts’ life, views and other interesting objects 
for my collection. It will be very kind from 
ou. 

: As for me, I am always ready to satisfy all 
your wishes. 

Enclosed you will find here an “Indian mes- 
sage” (write also such letters; , picture writing 


(5) A 
a 


y doscow Rover Scout; 
(6) American Scouts in Japan open 


A “Check” sent us by Indian Scouts; 
“Kindness to Animals’ Campaign 


must be the new Scout-language) and _ some 
different European post-stamps, which I am 
sending you in exchange and I shall be very glad 
to receive some stamps of your country. 
Best wishes in your Scout-work during 1922! 
am your far brother, 
VastLty COVENTCHICK. 
(Blue Turtle). 


N the Boy Scout News published in a recent 

issue of The Evening Dispatch of Richmond, 
Va., we find the following: 

Executive Weaver is desirous that the local 
Scouts learn more about the World Brother- 
hood of Boys’ movement being fostered by the 
National Council and to whose work much space 
is devoted monthly in Boys’ Lire, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine. This organizatior seeks to 
maintain avenues of communication for the boys 
of the world by affording a central bureau 
through which their activities may be carried 
on. Daily it receives requests for information 
on the plans of organization and maintenance 
from every corner of the globe. Just now there 
is a volume of correspondence going on _ be- 
tween the Scouts of America and those of Eng- 
land, France, Canada, South America, Australia, 
Poland, Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, Egypt, China 
and Japan. 

Never before in the history of the world have 
the boys of its numerous countries been so 
congenial, tolerant, brotherly, patriotic, and so 
full of a willingness to understand and help 
one another. Out of this “community of 
thought” the peace of the world is bound to 
grow secure and less liable to violation. 


F you are a member of the World Brother- 

hood of Boys or wish to become a member, 
do not ask the Secretary to send you the ad- 
Gresses of the new members mentioned in this 
department; do not ask, either, to have their 
letters sent you. The notes are published in 
order to obtain letters for such new members 
as are listed. If you wish to correspond with 
any one mentioned in these columns or with 
any other member, send a letter for him writ- 
ten in accordance with the following rules: 

Write the very best letter you can to an 
unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper 
left hand corner, or on the back of the envelope. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean so that we 
may put on the boy's address. At the bottom 
of the envelope you may write the name of the 
state or country to which you want the letter 
to go. Put on enough postage to take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Your name, 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreign language, or languages, you can 
write, 

Any hobby or 
especially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of 
correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information with 
you first letter only. Send merely your name 
and the words “old member’ with later letters. 
Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail it to WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF 
ga Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 


subject in which you are 
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Turn back? We could go north and down the 


hill where it’s easy, but that wouldn’t be a bee- 


line hike.’ 

I said, “This is a bee-line hike; it’s either 
straight west or home, victory or defeat. No 
beating around the bush.” 

“That’s us!” they all shouted. 

Warde said, “Well then, we've either got to 
go on or turn back. And I’m going to find out 
which we have to do. There’s no use standing 
here talking about it. If we’re beaten, we might 
as well know it. We can be good losers, I hope. 
We can either go down this hill or we can’t, and 
I'm not going to say we can’t till know we 
can’t. That's the kind of a scout I’m—going 
to be.” 

“You mean it’s the kind of a scout you arc,’ 
I told him. “And I’m glad to have you in my 
patrol, I'll tell you that!” 

““Maybe this hill can beat me,” he said; “but 
it can’t fool me. Here, hold my jacket.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Tue Lepce 


F it hadn't been for that slanting ledge a 

little below us we could have looked down 

and seen just how steep the hill was. It 
would be bad enough to have to turn back, any- 
way, that’s what I thought. But to turn back 
without really knowing for sure that we couldn’t 
possibly go any further, gee whiz, that didn’t 
seem like scouts. We were all feeling pretty 
disappointed because we knew that the chances 
were against us, 

“We'll either do it or know that we 
that’s our motto,” Hunt said. 

“And if we can’t that will mean no one can,’ 
I said. 

“That’s us,” Dorry shouted. 

“Give me a hand down,’ Warde said. 

“A scout in khaki ought to do that,” I said. 
“We ought not to let a new fellow risk % 

“You’re so strong on good turns,” Warde said. 
“Aren’t you willing to give a fellow a chance 
to win the khaki? Here, grab hold of my hand. 
I’m not going to walk off the ledge. Do you 
think I'm blind?’’ 

“Well, anyway, be careful,” I said. I felt 
kind of shaky. I couldn’t help it. Because below 
that ledge there must have been a hundred fect 
and for all we knew it was straight up and 
down. 

I got a good firm foothold by bracing my fect 
behind a rock. “Stand back,” I said to the 
other fellows. Then I held Warde’s hand while 
he climbed down onto the ledge. I couldn't 
keep hold of his hand till he got all the way 
down, but he braced his feet on the side of 
the rock that made a kind of a wall up from 
the ledge. 

The ledge was all rock and it was slanting so 
no one could stand on it without taking a chance. 
Between the cracks in the rock were small 
bushes growing. 

I said, “Get down on your hands and knees, 
quick. Don’t try to stand there.’ 

Now that he was down there on the ledge I 
saw how risky it was. Before there was any 
one down there it didn’t seem so very dangerous, 
but as soon as I saw a person on it then I was 
sorry I had let him do it. I didn’t see how he 
was going to look over the edge because he'd 
have to keep his hands towards the wall to hang 
on. He’d be taking an awful chance if he faced 
the other way. 

“It’s pretty slanting, hey?” 

I said, “Don’t trust to it, 
bushes.” 

“I'm all right,” Warde said. 

“No, you’re not either,”” Hunt told him; “we 
can see from up here how it is better than you 
can. Do you slip? Look out!” 

“T’m all right,” Warde said. 

“Only don’t get reckless,’ I said. ‘“What’s 
the use of taking chances? I’m sorry you went 
down. If you can stand up maybe I can reach 
you,”” 

“What do you mean, reach me?” he said. 
“What do you suppose I came down here for?” 

“You’re pretty game,” Westy said, “but look 
out.” 

By that time Warde was on his hands and 
knees. He was keeping hold of the stuff that 
grew through the cracks and letting himself out 
toward the edge of the shelf. We all stood at 
the top watching him, we were pretty shaky. 

I said, “‘Don’t turn around, go backward.” 


can’t, 





Westy said. 
hang onto the 


“How am I going to see anything that way?” 
he called. ‘‘Whoa—a ’* he said, and just 
then he let go one little clunch of bush and 
grabbed another. It gave me the shudders. 

“It was coming up,” he said. 

I called him, “Warde, don’t try to turn around 
on that ledge. Crawl back and see if you can 
stand up enough so I can get hold of your 
hand. We’ll call the whole thing off.” ° 

He didn’t pay any attention to me, but moved 
around so his head was toward the edge. About 
three feet more and he would be able to look 
over. It gave me the shivers just to watch 
him 

Will Dawson said, “It’s too late, he couldn’t 
get back up here now.” 

I knew that was so—that he wouldn’t be able 
to get within reach of our hands. If it turned 
out that he couldn’t go all the way down I 
didn’t know what would happen. 





E was clutching little clunches of bush with 

his hands and sort of holding himself back 

that way. All of a sudden he slid forward 
and only stopped himself by pressing a little 
patch of bush between his knees. I could see 
he was holding his knees together with all his 
strength. Even still he slipped a little. I guess 
by that time he realized himself the danger he 
was in, but he didn’t say anything. 

Westy flung off his coat and threw it down 
keeping hold of one sleeve. He called, ‘Here, 
grab hold of that with one hand if you can.” 

“IT can’t let go,’’ Warde called. 

His back was toward us so he couldn’t see the 
jacket, but the rest of us saw that it wasn’t 
within his reach. When Westy threw it it went 
maybe within two feet of Warde’s hand and then 
fell dangling against the cliff. 

“Let’s tie two jackets together by the sleeves,’ 
Hunt said. ; 

“He wouldn't dare let go to catch hold of it,” 
I told him. ‘“Can’t you see he’s hanging on 
with both hands and feet now? He can’t afford 
to take any more chances; it’s bad enough al- 
ready.” 

“Watch your step, don't move,” 


Westy called 


down. “If you’ve got a firm hold hang on; 
don’t try to look over. Give us a chance to 
think.” 


Warde called, “Wait till I see how it is below 
and maybe you won’t have to bother to think. 
Maybe I can go down all right.” 

“That fellow’s game,” Westy said. 

“Safety first,” I called. “You’re in a pretty 
bad place, Warde. You can see better how it is 
up here. You hang on with both hands and feet 
and give us a chance to think. Don’t get ex- 
cited. We don’t care anything about the hike 
now.” 

“All right, go on home,” he called. “I’m going 
to see whether we can climb down here or not.” 

“He'll make a scout,” Dorry said. 

“If he lives to take the oath,’? Westy said. 

All of a sudden Warde moved. I don’t know 
whether he slid or moved on purpose. Anyway 
there was a little clunch of bush in his hand. 
He threw it away and clutched the ground in 
another place. That brought his head to the 
edge of the shelf. Jiminies, my heart was just 
pounding in my throat. The palms of my hands 
were all wet even. None of us spoke. One 
more move and he’d be over the edge. I wanted 
to call and ask him how it was below, but I 
sort of felt that even my voice might start him 
moving again. He was way out of reach of us 
now, right on the very edge, and we knew that 
his life depended on how the land was below 
him. Because one thing sure, he couldn’t come 
back. 

Just then he slipped ever so little and I could 
see his knees and feet pressing’ the weeds be- 
tween them tight, just as if his legs were a vise. 
I just couldn’t call and ask him how the land 
was down there. 

Pretty soon he spoke. His voice sounded just 
the same as usual, even though it was a kind of 
death sentence he was saying. 

“It’s straight up and down,” he said. 

“How far?” I called. My own voice sounded 
strange to me. 

Bout seventy or eighty feet,” he said; “‘may- 
be a hundred. I can’t tell exactly.”’ 

Then he seemed to move again but maybe I 
only thought so because I was so excited. 

“Hang on,” I said. That was all I could say. 

“T will,” he said. “But so long if I don’t see 
you again.” 

(To be continued in May Boys’ Life) 
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By Alvin M. Peterson 


The Fearless Pewees 


Ts Wood Pewee is a flycatcher and belongs 
to the same family of birds as the Kingbird. 
This no doubt accounts for his fearless dis- 
position, for no bird is too large for him to 
attack and drive away. His audacity is un- 
bounded and he seems to fear neither man, 
bird, nor beast. 

Pewees are usually to be seen perched on a 
post or dead branch, ever on the watch for 
passing insects. Their heads, after the manner 
of all flycatchers, are continually on the move. 
They look up and down, from side to side, and 
from front to rear, occasionally darting out after 
some passing insect. This movement of the head 
seems to have become habitual, for even the 
female when incubating or brooding keeps it up 
almost continually. The silence is punctuated 
quite regularly by their ‘‘Pee-e-wee, pee-e-wee, 
pee-wee.”” Twice they use a rising inflection, 
but on the last 
a falling one 
as though 
ready for the 
short rest they 
then take. 
Their actions 
and song seem 
to indicate that 


they are mel- 
ancholic. They 
generally go 
but a_ short 
distance from 
their nests, 
which are 
carefully and 
artistically sad- 
dled to the 


branch of 
some tree. 

Red-headed 
Wioodpeckers 
seem to be their 
special enemies 
and as soon as 
one comes in sight, the Pewees take up the 
chase. All listlessnmess vanishes instantly and 
the Pewees always prove to be the more nimble 
and wide awake. The Woodpeckers are as a rule 
slow of wing and are forced to take refuge on 
the trunk of a tree. The Pewees then dart at 
them with graceful little downward swoops. 
Usually the Pewees are some pair that have 
a nest near by and both dart at the Wood- 
peckers at about the same time; one loud, re- 
sounding snap is rapidly followed by a second 
which almost takes the Woodpeckers from their 
feet. The Woodpeckers usually take advantage 
of the pause which follows and fly on to some 
other tree. Thus the chase continues until the 
Pewees are well satisfied that the Woodpeckers 
are far enough away. 

Nighthawks, too, are kept at a distance. The 
Nighthawk is many times as large as a Pewee, 
but this does not seem to bother the fearless 
little Pewees. Nighthawks are swift of wing 
and when chased by Pewees fly off as fast as 
their wings will carry them. The chase is as a 
consequence speedy and exciting while it lasts. 

The Pewees, however, are never “bullies” and 
always chase birds larger than themselves. 
Smaller birds like the Chickadee and Chipping 
Sparrow are not molested. The Pewees even 
allow them to come to their home tree and seem 
to enjoy their company. 

Pewees seem to fear man as little as they do 
birds. Frequently they will brush past a himan 
being when after some insect. Adult birds may 


be photographed when quite far from the nest 
in search of insects. The chief trouble ex- 
perienced is due to the fact that they move 


frequently and the camera must be set up again 
and again. Hundreds of insects are eaten in a 
short time by these ever hungry birds. 

The two young Pewees shown in the accom- 
panying photograph were nearly large enough 
to take care of themselves when the picture was 
taken. They look a great deal like their rela- 
tives, the young Kingbirds. It took thousands 
of insect pests to bring them to the point of 
development shown in the picture. 

For them the parent Pewees worked early and 
late, and were ready to fearlessly face the largest 
bird in the forest. For them, countless little 
bird feuds kept things lively about the tree in 


- which the nest was located, 








Two Young Wood Pewees 











A Feathered Toper 


OODPECKERS, as a ‘general 

dead trees better than live ones, 
reason that dead trees usually have 
insects living in their decaying wood. These 
the woodpeckers secure by drilling for them. 
Many insects are destroyed in or about growing 
trees and the trees thus freed from many pests 
sapping at their vitals. 

The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker or Yellow- 
bellied Woodpecker drills holes in trees for 
another reason. The little holes he makes are 
about one-fourth of an inch deep and of about 
the same diameter. These tiny cups extend into 
the cambium layer and in the spring soon fill 
with sap. This the bird enjoys drinking, and 
from then on you will find him there daily until 
the sap stops flowing. 

Favorite trees are filled quite full of tiny 
cups that in many cases extend in horizontal 
rows nearly around the trees. Some trees have 
in this way been girdled and in the end killed 
by these feathered rascals. 

The birds hop up the trunk from one row 
of tiny cups to another. They hop sidewise, 
too, and eventually visit all the cups in a row 
and then go on to still another row. At times, 
they drop from some row of cups high up to 
others far below them, Occasionally, the birds 
take a turn at flying and dodging as they play- 
fully chase each other among the trees. After 
such a chase among the trees and down into 
bushes and then out again, they are ready for 
another visit 
to the sap cups 
which are 
then overflow- 
ing. Thus they 
continue until 
their pretty 
feathers be- 
come wet and 
soiled. The 
birds, too, be- 
come less and 
less active, un- 
til, full and 
listless, night 
puts an end to 
it all. 

The bird 
utters a loud, 
discordant call 


rule, 
for the 
numerous 


that sounds 
like “Cleu, 
cleu.” It is 
long and 
drawn out and 
has a defiant 


ring to it. Perhaps this accounts for some of 
the bird’s unpopularity. 

The Sapsucker makes a hole in a tree or stub 
and there lays its eggs and hatches its young. 
It is then a true Woodpecker. Later in the 
season, it catches insects on the wing after the 
manner of fly-catchers, and of course is then 
a useful bird. 

Feathered Butchers 

ARLY some spring you may have seen a 

bird with a gray back, black wings and tail, 
and with a black band beginning at the base 
of the bill, extending through the eye, and end- 
ing at the side of the throat. Underneath the 
bird is light gray, while the wings and tail are 
marked with white. 

This bird is about the size of the Robin and 
is generally to be seen perched on telephone or 
telegraph poles or wires. He has a strong bill 
that is slightly hooked at the end. His feet 
however, are not strong and well developed, 
and in this respect this hard-hearted bird differs 
from the hawks. 

The bird is a Shrike of which there are two 


species in the United States. The larger is 
known as the Northern Shrike and has the 
blacker markings of the two. The other is 


known as the Loggerhead Shrike. He is a little 
smaller than the Robin. Both, however, have 
the same destructive habits and are indeed 
butcher birds. 

If a small bird or meadow mouse comes in 


sight, the Shrike at once takes after it. If it 
succeeds in striking and catching its victim 
with its bill, all is soon over, though it does 


occasionally fly to a tree or bush with thorns 
which are used as an aid in putting an end to 
its victim. 

The bird sometimes impales his dead victim 
on a thorn and leaves it there for a day or two 
until the flesh is slightly cured. No doubt, too, 
he does this while he goes off to work up an 
appetite, so as better to enjoy the tempting 
morsel, 

Shrikes destroy beetles, 
and English Sparrows, and in so doing are 
useful birds and of value to the farmer. They 
destroy some pretty and valuable _ songsters, 
however, and in so doing are to be condemned. 
Authorities are agreed that the good exceeds the 
bad and that the bird is entitled to protection. 


grasshoppers, mice, 


like 
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books and serving out stores. The weather was 
dull and threatening rain and no one felt the 
better for this, with the possible exception of the 
’coons, which owing to their nocturnal proclivi- 
ties were strongly prejudiced in favor of cloudy, 
darksome days. 

The first cause for trouble was when Pigeon 
Tom, the halfbreed bull-cook (choreman), came 
to camp bringing his Indian wife with him. 
Bruin had forbidden this, since when she de- 
parted after these visits there usually departed 
with her a number of things from the camp 
which had no real excuse for disappearing. On 
this occasion he persuaded her to leave on the 
run, followed by threats of personal injury if 
she ever returned, and when her husband had 
remonstrated, Bruin had promptly kicked him 
into the river and kept him there until he 
promised to do better in future. 

Then had come a nasty, threatening fire in the 
timber which, while it did no real damage, had 
necessitated a stoppage of routine work to ex- 
tinguish. 

The stomach robber had added his quota to 
the general fund of irritation by choosing this 
rather inauspicious occasion to ask for a raise 
of pay. The reply he received to his request 
left no room for doubt as to his finandial prospects, 
in fact it had been of such a nature that he de- 
cided to bake up a batch of Bruin’s favorite 
cookies in order to square himself, and at once 
got very busy. 

He had worked hard all afternoon, the ’coons 
keeping out of sight, much .to his gratification, 
and had set his pans of nicely baked cookies just 
outside the door of the kitchen to cool. Other 
duties claiming his attention, he left them there 
rather longer than he had intended, but on going 
out to get them he gazed in astonishment, as a 
wave of hot rage swept over him. Every cookie 
was gone! 

Having relieved his feelings by telling the sur- 
rounding scenery just what his opinion was of 
cookie thieves, he began to speculate on the 
identity of the bandits who had captured his 
baking. First, it could not be the bull-cook, for 
that gentleman, taking his leave and a bottle of 
lemon extract, had disappeared in the brush early 
in the day to drown the memory of that insolence 
to which he had been subjected by Bruin. That 
let him out. There were no others left save the 
blacksmith and the corral dog, two highbinders 
who would not hesitate to rob a grave, let alone 
a cookie pan, if he had the right estimate of their 
characters. Yes, they were the guilty ones and 
he would trap them with much stealth and 
subtlety. He had a scheme that would simply 
make them plead guilty. 


HAT evening at supper he was Old Man 

Urbanity himself, as he passed dish after dish 
of food to the suspected pair. These were ac- 
cepted at first without comment, later with mild 
surprise, and finally with the question: 

“What’s the game, old timer? Think we look 
gaunted ?” 

“Oh, no. I just wanted to see that you got 
enough to eat. Have some of this pie?” 

“Sure thing,” and the pie was devoured with 
a relish. 

“Mulligan wants to see how much of his cook- 
ing a he-man can stand without restoratives,” 
said the skinner. “I wonder he did not pick 
on me.” 

“A hog needs no helping,’ retorted the cook 
as he passed some cake to the suspects, watching 
closely for signs of lack of appetite which would 
brand them as the rascals who stole and ate his 
cookies. 

At last they were satisfied and so was the 
cook, that is he was satisfied that he had fol- 
lowed the wrong trail, and in his chagrin he 
blurted out the whole story. Howls of glee 
greeted his explanation and they hurled jeers 
and suggestions at him till he sought the seclusion 
of his kitchen, vowing vengeance on everybody 
connected with the camp. 

Bruin was the first to leave the table and if he 
had enjoyed the joke on the cook he made no 
signs, but as he started through the open door 
he hesitated an instant and then called: 

“Come here, all of you, and fetch the cook 
along.” 

The men of the frontier have keen senses and 
all realized at once that something unusual was 
to be seen outside, nor were they mistaken, for 
as they crowded through the door, with Joe in 
their midst, the comedy which met their gaze 
was ample excuse for their screams of 
laughter. 

Near the door was a large cedar stump about 
ten feet high, cut tall during some season of 
deep snow, and squatting on top of it were the 
six saucy scamps, each holding a cookie in his 
tiny hands at which he nibbled as daintily as a 
lady with a bon-bon. Behind them were heaped 
the balance of the missing cakes in a manner 
which might indicate that they anticipated a hard 
winter and had adopted the ever reliable motto, 





“Be Prepared.” 

For a moment Mulligan Joe stared, while his 
breath came in gasps of anger, then he darted 
back to the kitchen, returning immediately with J 
a shot gun. 

“T’ll shoot them! I'll shoot them!” he 
screamed. “I don’t care if I die for it the next 
minute, I’ll shoot them.’ 

“Glad you feel that way about it,” drawled 
Bruin, in a voice that breathed a deadly menace 
as he produced an automatic and levelled it at 
the enraged man. “When you get busy I'll start 
in, too.”* 

Slowly the cook let his gaze drop till it met the 
eyes of the boss. He hesitated only an instant, 
then lowered his gun and started back to the 
kitchen. Silently Bruin followed him in and 
took the gun from his unresisting hands, return- 
ing with it to the open air. 

“Ketch up them little scamps as soon as you 
can and put them in the office,” he told the 
men. “That fellow may get ornery again be- 
fore morning for all we know. I promised Boy 
Jim I would take care of his pets and a promise 
should always be kept.’ 


HIS was condescension indeed, for Bruin’s 

sleeping quarters, in accordance with camp 
custom, were in the same building, and he was 
a tired man that night for it had been a strenuous 
day. To bring those animals in with him was 
to take long chances of getting much rest for 
anyone who thinks racoons are quiet at night, 
well, they are not, decidedly not. 

The somber mantle of darkness lay over the 
camp and the weary workers were sound in 
slumber as a stealthy form sneaked across the 
clearing and noiselessly opened the office door. 
Within all was silent save for the heavy breathing 
of the sleeping construction boss. The intruder 
paused but an instant and they entered. 

Came a rush of scurrying feet, a sharp ex- 
clamation, a fall as of some light object, which 
was followed by a loud explosion and a piercing 
scream of agony. Clad in their night gear the 
men poured out from the bunk house and across 
to the office to find Rough Bruin administering 
first aid to Pigeon Tom, the bull-cook, who was 
suffering from a gun-shot wound which had 
shredded the ends off the toes of both feet. On 
the floor near the bed lay a short, sharp knife, 
which everyone recognized as being the par- 
ticular property of Mulligan Joe. 

“What's up?” they demanded. 

“Don’t know for sure. He hasn't stopped 
howling yet long enough to tell me, but I can 
guess. It looks as if he had some kind of a 
grudge against me and had stolen the cook’s 
knife to come over and get square with. There,” | 
as he finished binding a bandage around the | 
second bleeding foot, “take him over to the bunk 
house or throw him out in the stable on the hay. 
He won’t run away with those hoofs and we will 
send him down to the doctor in the morning. 
Now clear out. I want to get some sleep.” 

Returning next day from headquarters, with 
the clerkship refused by the way, Boy Jim re- 
ceived the tale with full details from the 
skinner. 

“And talk about hard men,” concluded that 
narrator, “the blows the toes off the man who had 
sneaked in to murder him while he slept, binds 
up his wounds and then tells us to hike out and 
let him get a little rest. Now this morning I | 
saw him pettin’ them blessed ’coons, the real 
cause of all the mixup, and calling them his 
saucy scamps. Go on over and talk to him. 
He is so glad you came back that he is almost 
human.” 

Thus encouraged, Jim sought the boss and 
found him feeding the ’coons with peanuts, of 
which the captain of the steamer had brought a 
generous supply. 

“I suppose you heard about it, Tom?” said 
Bruin, after business matters had been dis- 
cussed. 

“Sure did, and I wonder you did not blow off 
his head instead of his toes.” 

“I didn’t do even that. I never touched the 
gun.” 

“Then how—” began Boy Jim, pausing as he 
saw the ghost of a smile on the boss’s face. 

“When I brought the shot-gun in and stood it 
against the wall I must have forgotten to let the 
hammers down. When Tom sneaked in to knife 
me he must have scared them so that they ran 
against it and knocked it down and—well—when 
I woke up and got the lamp lit the breed was on 
the floor begging me not to kill him. And I had 
never touched him! I was asleep when it all 
happened. Tom stole Joe’s knife so that it would 
look as if the cook had done the job. He never 
thought that I might have some pretty good 
friends in here with me. I told you I would 
take care of them, but as it turned out they 
took care of me.” 

Then throwing another handful of nuts to 
them he added: 

“You six saucy scamps!” 
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One of Them? 


At of young fellows will get bicycles this spring. 
Some will receive them as birthday, Easter, or gradu- 
ation gifts. Others will find it easy to buy them on the 
term payment plan dealers are offering. However they 
come to you, be sure they are equipped with the New De- 
parture coaster brake. 


















No matter how fast you go or how far, your New Depar- 
ture will make all roads safe, halve your pedaling work 
and double your fun,—you will coast a good part of the 
way with feet at ease on motionless pedals, ready for in- 
stant braking action if necessary. 


The New Departure is the prime favorite of millions of 
riders. Its merits have been known for years. It will out- 
last your wheel. It is guaranteed. 








Your dealer can show you the newest models of 
bicycles at attractive prices, inclusive of the New 
Departure. Why not have a talk with him today? 










THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bristol Connecticut 
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Pupils of Kathryn Thompson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRUE-TONE 
ESCHER... 5 hXOPHONES 


The Saxophone is the most beautiful and the most lar of all wind instruments, and 
the easiest toplay. Young le contemplating the study of music should begin with the 
Saxo gene. Fit, for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big de- 
mand for orc’ ance music. 

The First Lessons Free. You can learn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 
and in afew weeks be playing popular airs. You can take your place in a band or orchestra 
in 90 days, if you so desire. Practice isa pleasure because you learn so rapidly and you do 
not tire of it as with many other instruments. 

most wonderful Book onthe 


Send your name for a free of the 
Free Saxophone Book Ssrochone ever published. Telle you when touse Saxophone —singly, 
i artettes, in sextettes or in ; how to play from cello and other things you would know. 
It iliustrates ‘and describes the virtues of each model of the Ganeghens family. 
Possesses a tone of wonderful volume, yet very easy to blow. 
Buescher-Grand Cornet With a Buescher-Grand, you own an instiament similar to that 
with which the gr t etists of A ica have made 
their reputations. 

Free Trial—Easy Payments 
Youcan Aevout obligation. Te perfectly satiat me in your own 
home, without 6 5 Day- 
Seces irre eaees cece tid Sosa 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 

1310 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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FIRE 


Maybe you have been in a building 


afire. Maybe you know the thrill of 
danger, the horror of the scorching 
flames, the dread of the strangling; 
smothering smoke. Maybe you know 
something of the self-sacrifice, the 
bravery, the consecration to duty that 
sends firemen into blazing furnaces in 
search of trapped men, women and 
children. If you actually have had 
such an experience, you will never for- 
get it. If you haven't, then you must 
read “The Last Alarm,” by John 
Moroso, beginning in the April issue of 


“The Biggest, RICAN Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’’ 


This is a series of stirring adven- 
tures of fire-fighters, men, horses, dogs. 
“Danny,” a full-blooded ‘Dalmatian, is 
the hero of the first of these nerve- 
tingling tales—Danny, the son of the 
famous fire mascot ‘“‘Cinders,” and 
grandson of the noble old “Blaze,” who 
died under a collapsing tenement wall, 
refusing to leave because there was 
yet a child to be saved. 


The fire in “The Last Alarm” is a 
— terrifying thing. The heroism 
of Danny and the firemen is superb. 
When you read this story you'll see 
flames and smell smoke—so graphically 
is it written. 


In April, also, is the first half of a tremen- 
dously interesting mystery story, “The Bike 
Lifters,” by Ralph Henry Barbour It’s the 
story of the surprising disappearance of every 
unguarded bicycle in a certain town. 


Every one joins in the hunt for the thief or 
thieves—the police, the bike owners, the 
“Vigilantes” —a secret society of the town 
boys. Then it happens that when Perry Garland, 
the boy who wasn’t eligible to join the 


“Vigilantes,” was delivering a load of groceries 
to a 3 lace out Orcutt Road, he saw— 
but, get T AMERICAN BOY for April and 


Start reading this tense, exciting story. 


For pure fun that will make you chuckle 
all over, John Amid’s story, “The Ambulant 
Ambulance,” fs a delightfully rollicking tale. 
It's about a young doctor, a small boy, a shiny 
ambulance, traffic cops, a white rat and the 
funniest joy ride you ever heard of. 


Order THE AMERICAN BOY for April 
from your news-dealer now. Tell him to put 
your name down for a copy each month. 


A_ year’s yt a to THE 
AMERICA costs only 
$2.00 by i 4 Single copies are 
20 cents at news-stands. Sub- 


scribe for a year or leave a stand- 
ing order at your news-dealer’s. 






THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO, 
No. 313 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

i Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 







current issue, to 
Name 
Address 
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the Lariat 











(Concluded from page 14) 

LLUSTRATIONS Nos. 3 and 4 show the one’s saddle may be pulled around sideways. 

start of swinging the noose. This swinging is The man who uses a single cinch saddle and 
done in a “right hand” direction, that is, in the takes a turn around the horn with the rope 
direction that the hand would turn were it when the pull is forward may have the experi- 
boring a hole in a ceiling with a bit and brace, ence, if the pull is hard enough, of feeling the 
or putting in a screw with a screwdriver. The back of his saddle raise up! Double rigged is 
beginner in starting generally proceeds to wind rather an improvement. 
the but practice soon I have seen common army saddles used for 


rope nicely about himself, 
indicates the little twist of the right hand neces- 
sary to keep the noose open and clear and also 
the time to let go of it in order to have it fly 
straight to the mark. If the rope be shot for- 
ward rapidly a whizzing sound will be distinctly 
heard. One or two swings about the head is all 
that is really necessary to get the noose opened 
up and going properly. Begin practice at rather 
short range, try the rope on a stake a foot high 
and twenty feet away. It looks easy but it will 
take a lot of practice before a novice can do it 
regularly. 

In practical roping it will be found that much 
of the time it is not necessary to whirl the 
noose at all. Simply hold it as the man does 
in illustration No. 3, take a step forward so the 
noose will be rather behind the body, and then 
throw with a long swing of the whole arm, aided 


by the body. An expert with the lariat will 
throw the noose swiftly and with surprising ac- 
curacy and in the form of an almost perfect 
circle. He will rope an animal by the feet by 


throwing the noose so that the forward edge of 
it is in the air as the animal steps into it, but 
feats like this are the result of constant prac- 
tice and a natural aptitude for throwing a lass- 
rope and it not everyone who can perform 
them. After an animal is noosed an expert can, 
if he desires, further secure it without approach- 
ing it closely by “throwing a hitch down the 
rope” that is, by letting the rope slacken a 
moment and then jerking it in such a manner 
as to cause a loop to roll along it wave style, 
finally encircling its objective. An old timer will 
do the whole matter of roping and tying in a 
matter of seconds. 

To learn to perform this “throwing a hitch” 
in experimental practice; First, rope a stake 
about a foot high and pull the rope tight. To 
judge about the right amount of slack (this just 
to give an idea to the beginner), pass the rope 
beneath the foot, the hand holding it being about 
Having this amount of slack, 
without releasing the rope, raise the hand 
bring it violently forward and downward. 
result will be a loop or half hitch which 
will run along the rope and which, with prac- 
tice, can be made to encircle its objective. The 
same result can be better accomplished by an 


1s 


and 
and 


The 


underhand swing, more easily shown than de- 
scribed. : 
Now as to the practical end of roping. When 


roping an animal get as close to it as you can 
before throwing, to minimize the chance of a 
miss, and by the same token use as big a noose 
as advisable. Remember that a miss may mean 
a lot of mancuvring around before the next 
chance for a throw comes, so do not handicap 
yourself unnecessarily. 

Do not whirl the noose about the head when 
it can just as well be thrown from the side. 
Whirling it alarms the animal, is just an adver- 
tisement that you are about to throw and puts 
the intended mark on its guard, and further- 
more, if the “critter’’ be running the noose may 
not be in the right position to be shot forward 
at the critical moment when the animal passes 
the most favorable point. 


HEN roping from horseback the horse 
must, of course, be trained to the work to 


be of any value. A good, experienced horse 
will do considerable without having to be told. 
Bridle reins are best short or made so short 
by tying together that they will lie on the 
horse’s neck without dangling unduly and will be 
in no danger of getting tangled up in the lariat. 
If saddle cinches are not tightened up properly 


roping stock by the expedient of putting a stout 
loop of rawhide through the slot in front as a 


substitute for a horn. Through this loop the 
lariat was passed, snubbing being done as best 
might be. This is a dangerous practice and 


not to be recommended, though it will serve in 
a pinch. 

Small children on ranches and other places 
where there inducement and encouragement 


to master the art of lariat throwing frequently 


is 


become very expert at it, preliminary practice 
being usually on other children, dogs, pigs 
and even chickens. When a boy the writer 


spent a good deal of time that might have been 
better employed practicing on pigs, which by 
the way, must be caught about the body behind 
one foreleg and in front of the other, otherwise 
they quickly get loose. On one memorable oc- 
casion he roped a bull calf about the neck from 
horseback. The calf promptly ran around in a 


circle until horse, bull calf and rider were 
wound up together in a snarl of lariat; and at 
that critical time with the horse nervous and 


the calf’s 
cross 


the unwonted experience, 
range-bred mother arrived on the scene, 
and irritable and decidedly ‘‘on the peck.” It 
took the assistance of two capable men to get 
the affair straightened out without damage to 
anyone, and, while it seems small and laugh- 
able to look back on, it gave one participant 
all the thrills he cared to have for a few 
anxious minutes. 


excited by 


LARIAT, by the way does not usually hang 

over the saddle horn when not in use, 
though artists occasionally draw them so. It 
is more apt to be fastened with a strap or thong 
below the horn on the right hand side. 

Nicasio Rodriguez, the son of a Mexican 
rancher and a first class hand with a rope, used 
to tell entertaining stories, handed down to him 
by his father and grandfather. We were riding 
together through a small town in the state of 
Puebla, Mexico. “Through the streets of this 
town, Senor Lyman,” he said “the Mexicans 
once chased part of Maximilian’s troops. Some 
of our charros and vaqueros caught them with 
their lariats as they ran. My grandfather was 
among them.” 

The lariat shown in 
Mexican make and as 
may be of interest to some, 
given. Length, forty-five feet; diameter, three- 
eights inch. Four twisted strands of agave 
(“maguey” or “century-plant’’) fiber, weight 
one and three-quarters pounds. It is very tightly 
twisted and when wet has a decided tendency 
to kink. As shown in the illustration the noose 
is made rather small, but this was necessary to 
have it all in the photograph. Six to eight feet 
length of loop, not diameter, is a fair size. 

A brief article like this cannot pretend to 
cover all the possibilities of the lariat nor to 
touch on variations from the generally accepted 
methods of using it. The interested experi- 
menter, particularly if he can get in touch with 
an old timer at the game, will find that there are 
other possibilities of the lass-rope not enumerated 
here. The very elaborate dances which are 
sometimes done with the lariat, for example, 
serve to indicate what can be done by one really 


the photographs is of 
its exact specifications 
they are herewith 


interested. 
Practice with the lariat will remind one of 
practice with a muzzle-loading gun, inasmuch 


as the lariat must be drawn in and coiled up 


again after each throw. 
sary preliminary work tends to make one 
ful to do his best. 


If anything this neces- 
care- 








| Two Wandering Ducks 














INGSVILLE, Ontario, is the summer home 
of two ducks, migrant birds, about whose 
lives many interesting things are known. They 


were hatched from eggs of a wild mallard by a 
domestic fowl in the spring of 1912, and before 
the instinct prompted them to journey far to 
the south in the first autumn, name-plates bearing 


are all that are left of the original brood. 
winter Polly was badly wounded and 
narrowly escaped death. Part of her bill was 
shot away and one of her feet badly injured. 
About Christmas time’ the sisters start on their 
long journey, and between the 10th and 20th of 


lilah, 


sast 


March they come back to the home of their 
birth. “One cannot help thinking of that verse 
in Bryant’s “To a 
Waterfowl,” in con- 





also their home address were fastened upon 
their legs. There 
were four birds orig- 
inally. One was shot 
only a few miles from 
home the very day 
after they all started 
on their first migra 
tion. The second, al 
so a victim of the 
shot-gun, was killed 
the next morning in 
Ky., and so the two 
Polly and De- 





sisters, 





nection with the jour- 
neys of these birds: 
“There is a Power 
whose care 
Teaches thy 
along that 
less coast, 
The desert and 
limitable air— 
Lone _ wandering, 
but not lost.” 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





Ba ANSONIA 
Sjo0 | SUNWATCH 


A Compass and Sun | Dial 


Boy and Girl Scouts and all out-door 
people need a compass. Get an Ansonia 
Sunwatch and have both Compass and 
Sundial in one. Tells time by the Sun. 
Thin, satin-finished brass case, with lati- 
tude, longitude and variation tables on 
inside cover. 


If you cannot get it from your 
dealer, send us a dollar attached 
to this' adv. with your name and 
address below. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street Dept. C New York 


Manufacturers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 








BOYS 


An opportunity to put your troop on a strong finan- 
cial basis. Hundreds of dollars may be earned by 
securing subscriptions for 


CHILD LIFE 


This new Magazine published by 
Rand McNally Company 
Well known publishers of quality books for chil- 

dren contains 
Stories 
Verse 
Pictures 
Indoors and Outdoors Sports 
Short Plays 


The very cream of delightful material by many of 
America’s famous writers and artists. 
Write to THE BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE BUREAU, 


200 Sth Ave., New York City. for detailed instruc- 
tions. Scout Masters may send for sample copy to 
RAND McNALLY COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Chicago New York 
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LOCKHART 


Spiral Puttees 
—and feel the difference! 


“America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee.’’ 
Ask for the Lockhart in the Boys’ Size 
At your SCOUT DEALER or write 
L.S.P Ine. 195 Bsoadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Standard for Military & Sport Wear 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified | Hi 
School Cou 


irse at home + 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
[Dert.H-49 Drexel Ave. & S8th St 
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Go-Getter - George 


(Concluded from page 14) 








SSS = —— 
in his mind anaier pa wm thought taught agreeable duties, and then do them promptly, 
him months ago—and the thought is this: The loyally. 
value of the service of a postage stamp lies in The failures are the ever-changing crowd. The 
its ability to stick—and Go-Getter George stuck. flukes are the flitters and the quitters. The suc- 

In the wild turmoil of tremendous excitement, cesses are the stickers. The supreme quality in 
during an event the like of which has never permanent success is the quality to stick. 
been witnessed in this country, Go-Getter George Initiative is a big individual asset, but if you 
forgot self and rendered Service—*‘ Service lack staying qualities, Initiative is but a_ sky- 
Above Self.” rocket. 

Asked if he saw the Marshal of France, Go- Ambition is an, important factor in individual 
Getter George looked a bit surprised as he re- success, but without the patience to stick and to 
plied: “ Naw! Don't you know I had to get win, your Ambition is but fireworks. 
the postage stamps? ”’ Experience is a great teacher, but the change- 

While hundreds of thousands of employees able individual who lacks determination—the will 
along the line of march were watching from the to win—the power to stick—has to go to so many, 
windows, Go-Getter George was working. many schools. 

Result: Over eight hundred business-bringing We are all selling some kind of Service. We 
letters went out in the mail on time. Over three may teach, preach or play for pay—discount 
hundred packages reached expectant customers notes, watch for fires, wait on tables, manage 
when expected, men and be managed by women—but in every 

Go-Getter George has been taught the slogan, ‘calling, we are selling Service. We may make 
‘““He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” Go- change, collect tickets, shovel coal, run the type- 
Getter George will profit most from this real writer, shave whiskers, buy and sell securities— 
Service. sail, trail and trade, print and act, rent rooms, 

But, bigger than all this, Go-Getter George left smash baggage—fly, fish or finance—pump the 
a lesson for other members of this and every pipe-organ or blow a bugle—but it’s all Service 
other organization—a lasting lesson. of some kind that we are selling. 

Any business concern that buys goods right “And when we introduce more Enthusiasm into 
and sells them right is in business, but a dusiness this Service, we increase production and decrease 
that fails to deliver on time is sure to have cost. We are getting the vital things that pay 
plenty of time to think of the trade it has lost. dividends and promote. 

Dry deserts, high rivers, deep valleys, blind- The big point is: Increase your Enthusiasm 
ing storms, rough roads—these obstacles will for your work. 
never stop Go-Getter George. He will go over If I were to select, among the great gifts that 
them, under them, or through them—he will go to make my life pleasant, I should select, as 
some day stand on the very peak of Success and one, the confidence and the respect of a boy. 
shout back to the world: “You Can If You The boy is one of our nation’s biggest assets. 
Will”’—if you will stick to Service like the It is not the number of square miles that dis- 
postage stamp. tinguishes this country—it is the number of 

Go-Getter George at fifteen, with a limited square boys that will make our square men. 
education, can know little, if anything, of Cicero, Go-Getter George is a business hero in the 
yet he knows—shall we say intuitively ?—that making, day by day developing those qualities of 
“Man was made for two things, thinking and character that make for good soldiers—good | 

















acting.” citizens. 

Or, would we rather believe that the Mother’s We cannot all live in the cloudland of worldly | 
heart is the child’s first schoolroom, in which acclaim, national applause, but like Go-Getter | 
the precious porcelain of human clay is molded George, we can all serve faithfully, loyally—all | 

| 


as a beautiful urn to hold the thoughts that make stick to Service like the postage stamp—stick in 
for decent manhood and generate the actions the the homestretch—bring back the bacon—get home 
world must later call great? from third—score 

Our tribute to the heroes that sleep in their There is more true heroism in some unpro- 
windowless palaces of rest—sleep under the tear- claimed, simple duty like the service of Go- 
ful willows, the solemn pines—our tribute to the Getter George, than in the whole history of 
heroes that sleep in the deep, can find no worthy Hercules. Whoever knew a small boy who did 
voice of expression here. not like to see a parade? Whoever would ex- 

Our tribute to all heroes of war is best ex- pect the errand boy to pass up such a good 
pressed in this thought: “Cheers for the living, reason to loiter, and expect him to “carry on” 
tears for the dead.” despite the allyrement of flags and bands? 

As Americans, as true patriots, we would not, This simple story, founded on truth, means 
if we could, rob one war hero of his rightful much to the thinking individual. For a boy—a 
reward of honor. Hero worship is healthful. In Boy Scout—to be so loyal to Service, so inter- 
fact, there can be no great war hero save in a ested in the industry he represents that he 
country of heroes. would not sce a great parade, is even more than 

But in peace and in the pursuit of business one might expect of a man. Men speak of edu- 
and of happiness, we must remember that there cating the Boy, but the Boy may often educate 
are heroes—that war is but the tempest that lifts the Man. 
humans into the hero class—that the very essence To-day, the world is not hungry for “ Arms 
of true greatness, aftcr all, is to do our simple and the Man,” but it is hungry for “Tools and 
duty day by day. the Man,” and for boys, large and small, who 

Escape a duty and you avoid a gain. Duty ex- recognize their personal responsibility to business 





tends beyond obligation. Service. | 
Achievement is the answer to accepting re- The world will always applaud its great war 

sponsibility, duty. generals—its jaithful soldiers and sailors—but 
Why do some rise faster than others? An- what the world needs to-day is more little big 

swer: They invite responsibility—they accept men, like Go-Getter George. 

cheerfully and ney ata and dis- Are you a Go-Getter? 





‘National ‘Cennel News 


(Concluded from page 28) | 























earnest or impressive tribute paid him. 


their ahadtt mr and I haste of no organiza- 
Though this was their FIRST pilgrimage, the 


tion doing more for the upbuilding in the hearts, 
brains and bodies of the young men of today, of scouts gathered, more than four hundred strong. 
the inspiring principles of true American Man- From the trolley, the Drum and Bugle Corps of 
hood. Troop 49 led the procession directly to the tomb. 

Our Country is constantly calling into positions Two eagle scouts, Thomas McConville, of Troop 
of trust and great re sponsibility young men whose 100, and Henry Barlow, of Troop 40, carried the 
ideals of life and service are: initiative, industry, wreath, the contribution of the scouts themselves. 
self-reliance, respect for law and rights of others, When they were massed in orderly ranks about 
and implicit loyalty to God and Country. the tomb, and the big iron doors were opened, Dr. 

I believe these principles form the very ground- Anderson led in prayer. All assembled repeated 
work of Boy Scout ideals and I wish to say the scout oath; and Dr. Anderson spoke fittingly 
that I believe in the Boy Scouts and watch their of the significance of the occasion and of the in- 
progress with deepest interest and concern, for, spiration to be gathered from Washington’s 
more than ever before, it is to well trained, career. Then the buglers sounded “To the 
loyal and patriotic young men the country is Colors,” and the scouts gave the pledge of alle- 
looking for safe and sane leadership in these  giance to the flag. Scout Executive Shaw, deeply 
times of emergency when the whole world is touched by the spirit of the occasion, presented 
asking us to point the way to prosperity and the wreath, which the two eagle scouts bore 
peace.” within the crypt and placed on the tomb. Bugler 
Wilson Leverton, a 13 year old scout from Troop 
49, sounded “Taps’’; the tomb was closed, and 
the scouts marched in column of fours to the 
mansion overlooking the Potomac. Here group 
pictures were taken, with the “home” for a 
background; and the scouts were escorted through 
the buildings. 


Scouts Pay Homage to Washington 


iv great men who have gone can watch from 
the battlements of heaven our doings here on 
earth, the Father of Our Country must have been 
pleased at the First Boy Scout Pilgrimage to 
Mt. Vernon. Never has there been a more 


” The Boy Scout Movement or BOYS’ LIFE does not officially as 


any particular make of bicycle, in preference to any other make, regardless 


of the mariner in which it may be offered through the advertising that 
appears in the magazine. 
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Arthur Lundberg 
CHAMPION 


of the Northwest 


Lundberg’s wonderful victory 
over a big field, at Portland, 
Oregon, where he captured both 
the Northwest and Oregon State 
championship scalps, was won 
with a Dayton — the fastest, 
sturdiest and most dependable 
bicycle on the market. 

The story of Arthur’s success 
is interesting—it’s a story of 
rider and bicycle leadership. 

That the bicycle of his selec- 
tion should have been a Dayton 
is only natural. And there are 
; some important reasons why you 
should own and ride a Dayton. 


Dayton 
Bicycles 


‘Leaders since your Dad was a Boy’’ 








May we send you (free) a 
copy of our new art catalog? 
Most of all we would like to 
send you (also free and post- 
age paid) a copy of a most 
interesting booklet entitled: 


‘How to Choose a Bicycle. 
This booklet tells a lot about 
bicycles in general—bicycle facts 
that every boy or girl should 
know before he or she can safely 
decide upon a particular type 
or make of bike. Send for your 
free copy of “How to Choose a 
Bicycle” at once. Address: 


CYCLE DIVISION 





























You, too, can do it easy and 

onnmatl 30 minutes tim time--no special] tools 

or knowledge . Yourold bike and Yi the Shaw 
Motor chan a 


motorcycle at a sm: 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 
The Shaw Attachment BG27 
Easy to control, pleasing to ride, econemical to op- 
erate. Thousands ind vy : 
use. Ironclad guarantee, 
WRITE RITE TODAY for full 


this wonderful At- 
e ment and the 






A glance at our new illustrated catalogue will con- 
vince you that we are giving wonderful values this 
year—because prices are much lower than in 1921 
and the Quality remains the best. The book is 
yours for the 

Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 18 R.R. Square Waterville,Me. 
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THE MOST INTERESTING OF GAMES 
TO BE PLAYED AT HOME, BY CHILDREN AND GROWN-UPS 
No. B 0-1. A Bowli No. B. 0-2. A Box Ball Alley 
“4 ee Ball runs out of the Tube Pat. applied for. 


Pat. applied for. 

Will not break. Lasts a life-time. 
Made of Wood and Metal. Painted 
red. Very attractive. Size 5% x 
22% inches. Fully equipped with 
a set of Metal Pins and Steel 
Balls. For only $1.00 each. Sent by Prepaid Parcels-Post for 12c extra. Buy direct from the 
Manufacturer, Write for our free Circulars, 


ORNAMENTAL TOY MFG. CO. 








Dept. B. Mount Vernon, New York 























The Big Book of the Year! 
THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 








—Articles and Stories by 


President Harding 
William T. Hornaday 
William Heyliger 
J. Alan Dunn 
Wilbur S. Boyer 
Belmore Brown 
Dan Beard 
Game © (Griese) Smith 

ice 
Edwin L. Sabin 
Edmund Leamy 
Remington Schuyler 
Berton Braley 
James F. Taylor 
and others 


—As Large as 3 Ordinary Books 


is this treasure store of what boys are keenest for 

stories, informational articles, helps in handi- 
craft, pictures. Think of it! This book contains 
14 stories, 50 articles, 75 illustrations. The stories 
range from animal to historical, from the sea to 
scouts, from the great West to laughable funny 
ones. The year book is a wonder book all right. 
Any boy will be proud as Punch to say he owns it. 


$2.5 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 
_ OVER TWO SEAS 


By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour and H. P. Holt 


Thrilling and unusual ad- 
ventures of two boys in 
the South Sea Islands 

“to 


SCOTT BURTON and 
THE 
TIMBER THIEVES 


By Edward G. Cheney 
Scott Burton as a gov- 
ernment Forester matches 
his wits against a ad 
gang in Florida. $1.75 


RENFREW OF THE 
ROYAL MOUNTED 


By Laurie Yorke 
Erskine 
The vigor of the rude 
north and the inspiration 
of true bravery im_ this 
story of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Poss % 


SPOTTED DEER. 
By ees 


Another one of Gregor’s 
exciting and true to life 
Indian tales. $1.75 


NED BEALS, 
FRESHMAN 


By Earl Reed Silvers 


A rattling story of college 
life filled with action a8 
college spirit. 


THE DEEP SEA 
HUNTERS 


By A. Hyatt Verriill 
Out-of-the ordinary ad- 
ventures of two boys on a 
whaler in the South At- 


lantic. tn 75 
THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS 


No other copy of ‘The 
Three Musketeers’ is 
quite so fine as this, with 
its 250 wonderful pic- 
tures. 1 vol. $3.00. 
Appleton’s best 
Address 


35 West 32nd St. 





Complete list cf 
books for boys sent free. 


D. APPLETON & CO. New York 























Camping In No Man’s Land 


(Concluded from page 9) 














periods 
invalu- 
train- 


the following 
and the service rendered proved 
able. The scoutmaster’s 
ing period was so great that a similar one was 


leaders in 
they 
success of this 


served as 


held the last two weeks in August with even 
a larger attendance recorded. 

At Corcy where I stayed there were four 
periods of two weeks each for boys only and 
during those eight weeks over eight hundred 
boys enjoyed what they all agreed was the very 
best two weeks of their lives. How they did 
love it! 

Before going further, I want you to know 
what our daily program of events was, and as 


you will quickly see, it was little different from 
that in any American Scout Camp. 





6.30—Reveille. 

6.45—7.00—Setting Up Exercises. 

7.00—7.30—Washing and cleaning up tents, 
making beds, etc. 

7.30—8.00—Mass for Catholic Scouts, Service 
for Protestants. 

8.00—Flag raising—Saluting the flag. 

8.30—Breakfast consisting of coffee or choco- 
late, bread and jam. 

9.30—10.30—Instruction by Scoutmaster in 


scout tests. 


10.30—11.30—Swimming instruction by a_ spe- 
cialist assisted by Scoutmaster. 

11.30—12.00—Preparation for inspection of 
tents. 

12.00—Inspection of tents 

12.30—Luncheon. 

1.30—2.30—Siesta period for letter writing and 
resting. 

2.30—3.30—Games—hbasketball, baseball, etc. We 
tried to teach them baseball with quite 
some success. 

3.30—4.30—Another swim. 

4.30—5.30—Instruction by Scoutmaster. I usually 
gave my beys and myself a rest during this 
period. 

6.00—Lowering of flag. 


6.30—Supper 
cook felt. 
8.30—Camp fire Either by 
tire camp together 
10.00—Lights out and Taps 
As one can easily see, it made a pretty full 
day and the boys were all ready to turn in at 
ten o'clock. 


or dinner—depending on how the 


trocps or the en 


INCE two of the three French movements 

are founded on religious lines, the Mass for 
Cathelics and Service for Protestants played an 
important part in the day's program. It proved 
to be well worth while and might well be copied 
in American Camps. 

In the feeding of the men and boys a definite 
effort was made to give excellent food ‘and if 
possible to increase the weight and improve the 
health of those who attended the camps. The 
menus were always under the supervision of the 
doctors and the aim for the production of bet- 
ter health and gocd nutrition. 

Now a word about the boys. Although most 
of them had suffered under German domination 
for four years, they were a bright and cheery 
lot and seemed to be singing constantly. I shall 
never forget the nightly camp fires for it was 
there that one could realize and enjoy the beauty 
of their voices. Sometimes they would spend the 
entire evening in singing and almost all of them 
were capable of rendering solos if called upon. 

Another remarkable trait is their willingness 
to work and although there were many duties to 
be done around the camp, we never lacked boys 
to do them. Often I have had boys ask me if 
there wasn’t something they could do to help. 

Although but few of them can swim, this is 
because they have had no opportunity to learn, 
not because they are afraid of the water. There 
are very few lakes or ponds in France and the 
rivers are so deep even close to the banks, that 
it is difficult to learn to swim in them. When 
the call for swimming was blown, the boys were 
nearly crazy with joy and would look forward 
with eagerness from one swim to another. At 
times it was difficult to get them out of the water 
and there is no doubt but that the swims were 
the most popular event on the program. One 
boy who had never swum a stroke in his life, 
learned in three lessons to swim his fifty yards 
for first class, but of course this was an excep- 
tion. However, in most things they were exact- 
ly the same as American boys and I suppose 
boys are just about the same the world over. 

During the first period at Corcy, Paul North 
and I acted as scoutmasters and each of us had 
thirty-six boys in his troop. It was a wonder- 


fully interesting experience but very difficult at 
very little French. We 


first, because we knew 


had had French at school, but we found a great 
difference from reading it in school and actually 
talking it in France. But the boys helped us a 
great deal and by constant practice, we soon were 
able to make ourselves understood quite well. 

After the first period, French scoutmasters 
were secured, many of whom had been trained 


at the camp at La Croix and this idea proved 
to be much better, both for the boys and the 
men, 


The first camp at Francport in 1920 had been 
directed almost entirely by Americans, but -last 
summer the French ran the camps themselves 
and we Americans merely did what we could to 
help. Each section had a different director rep- 
resenting one of the three French organizations, 
so that in this way, valuable experience was 
gained in directing and managing large perma- 
nent camps. 


F I succeed in nothing else, I want to impress 

upon my readers the value of these camps to 
the French boys and the benefits they derive 
from them, for they are improved mentally, phy- 
sically and spiritually by this training. 

We American boys know what camping is and 
we look forward to next summer’s camp as ah 
accepted fact, but how about these French boys, 
our brother scouts, who live in the battle areas. 

These boys have endured sufferings such as 
you and I cannot even dream of, and every one 
of them has lost his father, his brother or some 
close relative in the war. Most of them have had 
their homes destrcyed, their cattle killed and are 


now almost entirely destitute. These boys need 
scouting and they want it more than anything 
else in the world. Shall we keep from them the 


with all the best 
self-denial, honesty and 


chance to grow into manhood 


scout ideals of courage, 
endurance? 

Here is your opportunity to give real evidence 
of the American scout’s idea of a Good Turn. 
Adopt one of these splendid French boys and 
insure for him all the advantages that Scouting 
has meant to you and your “pals,” and in addi- 
tion, help him to enjoy a two weeks’ camping ex- 
perience which means even more to these boys 
than it means to you. 

Twenty-five dollars is the sum needed to do 
this Good Turn and receive the everlasting grati- 
tude of a deserving French boy. Five dollars 
will transport him from his heme to the camp 
and return, ten dollars will provide him with a 
uniform and equipment, and ten dollars more 
will provide him with food for two glorious 
weeks at camp, after which he is returned to his 
home with a better physique, better courage, bet- 
ter equipped to extend to others the Scout “‘Good 
Turn” and ambitious to further the Scout Move- 
ment in his community. Do you realize the far- 
reaching effect of your ““Good Turn’? 

If your troop has the average number of 
one dollar from each will suffice to adopt 
a French boy. If your troop is smaller in num- 
bers or cannot afford the whole amount, con- 
sider at least a portion of the total cost, even if 
you must go out and earn it or obtain it through 
the interest of some philanthropic man or woman 
in your community. 

Send your contributions to the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France, at 16 East 39th 
Street, New York City. They will select a worthy 
boy for adoption, tell you all about him and give 
you any further information you may desire. 

In closing, let me quote from the letters of 
some of these French scouts to show that they 
appreciate what is being done for them by their 
brother scouts in America. 

Charles Pinck of Paris writes—‘‘The scouts of 
France send their best wishes to their brother 
scouts in America, I love America very much 
and hope sincerely to be able to go there some 
day.’ 

George Poulain of Crouy, one of the ruined 
towns, who first became a scout at the Corcy 
Camp says that he continues to do a good turn 
every day and he helps his mother in the fields. 

One letter says “Please don’t think that we do 
not appreciate all that you in America are doing 
for us, and the United States certainly knows 
the art of making one love it.” 

All these letters are full of comradeship and 
good wishes, which tend to draw the two great 
Republics of the old world and the new into a 
closer and truer brotherhood. So that your troop 
in adopting a French boy, will not only give a 
brother scout, who has suffered far more than 
his share, a very wonderful vacation, which will 
help him in mind, in soul and in body, but you 
will be aiding international good will and world 
peace in a very real way. 

Come, let’s all do a good turn for France! 


scouts, 
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‘Copy this Sketch 


of Uncle Sam and let me see: what you 
can do with it. To win success, every 
boy should follow his natural bent. If 
you like to draw, develop that ability. 


Through the Landon Course of Cartooning 
many boys have stepped into good positions as 
cartoonists after school days were over. 


Picture Charts with each lesson of the Landon 
Course make original drawing easy to learn. 


Send sketch of Uncle Sam for sample picture 
chart, examples of the work of successful boy 
students and evidence of what you can ac- 
complish. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
296 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Earn Your Merit Badge in Bugling 


around let the lakes, hills and 
valleys ring with the clear echo of SCOUT 
calls and signals on your bugle. Every real 
Scout wants a bugle. We are manufacturers 
of bugles for Boy Scouts of America. For 
$3.50, we will ship you the regulation bugle, 
easy to blow, clear tone, Key of G, with tuning slide 
to F, mouthpiece attached with chain. You e* we 
special price, We also have a plan for ' earn 
good money by selling our bugles, metal mandolins 
and kitchen wares during spare hours. Send $3.50 ‘ 
a bugle or write for our plan today. 


REX METAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 
477 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


BOY HOW WOULD YOU 


LIKE TO $r. 
EARN J WEEKLY 


I have worked out a plan so that boys can sell 
during spare hours a well-known food product in 
their own neighborhood—and make from $2.20 to 
$6.60 a week. I call these boys my “junior sales 
force’—and I am making them real salesmen— 
so that later they can build up a business of their 
own and have a real education in salesmanship. 
Here is a sample of what my boys write me: 

“T sold out the first day—send another order as 
quickly as possible.” Any boy with red blood in 
his veins can become a junior salesman in his 
city for me and make money. Write me to tell 
you what I can do for you and you for me. No 
capital required. Write today. Direct letter to 
Salesmanager, Specialty Sales Dept., 373 Broad- 


way, Boston, Mass. 
ONLY $1.00 


“BIG LEAGUE’ GLO’ 


Equal to regular $3 








For miles 


































glove. Made like pro- 
fessional’s. Genuine 
tough grain leather 


front and back. Well 
padded and deep 
formed pocket. Just 
the glove to help you 
make the team. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
money refunded. We 
pay postage. Send $1 
today or order C.O.D. 
and pay postnan 
$1.10 on arrival. 
Smaller sized oe 
85 95 














Made of olive drab, 100z. 

ba — yy canvas. Easily 

arried, being i in 2 sec- 

— which tightly "fasten together 
with 4 buttons. Folds 

pong Pr ib: 7 et ter 

prox. Ss. ‘Our 
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ATLANTIC STORES 
204 Koplin Bidg. Atianta, Ga. 











BOYS GIRLS 


14K Gold Pointed 
FOUNTAIN PEN GIVEN 


For selling only six tubes of 
“SUNNY JACK” No-Brush Shaving Cream. 
We trust you. Write today. 
ELITE PRODUCTS 
318 Patchen Ave., Brook'yn, N. Y. 
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an axe was required, and at the same time to 
give a general idea of its direction. The system 
of marking trees similar to that used in mark- 
ing telegraph poles along State and National 
roads was adopted. In the case of the trails, 
however, instead of a colored band around the 
trees, circular metal discs have been used, one 
disc being placed on each side of the selected tree 
so that it is visible to a person coming from 
either direction along the trail. The colors of 
the discs are red, blue and yellow, respectively, 
the red discs being used on trails running in a 
generally easterly and westerly direction, the 
blue discs on north and south trails, and the 
yellow discs on diagonal trails. On the discs are 
printed the words, “‘Trail Marker,” so that there 
may be no mistaking their purpose. A proper 
sign indicates: 

1. The organization responsible for the sign 
and the trail. 

2. The name of the trail (the only sure means 
of identification). 

3. The ultimate objective and important inter- 
mediate objectives: sometimes also an im- 
portant diverging trail and its objectives. 

4. The direction of the trail to the objectives 
—by an arrow. All this information should 
be provided at both ends of a trail and at 
every junction and crossing. 

When a new trail is constructed diverging 
from or crossing one of another organization 
courtesy requires: 

(a) that the constructing organization shall 
place a sufficient temporary sign upon the 
trail of the other organization, and shall 
notify it of the facts and furnish data for 
a permanent sign, whereupon its responsi- 
bility ceases; 

(b) that the second organization shall place a 
permanent sign of its own style as soon as 
feasible in place of the temporary sign. 

scouts have been studying trails and 
routes, receiving their inspiration from ‘Uncle 
Dan’s” article on Trail Marks in the Scouts’ 
Handbook, which tells of the first traces made 


Some 


in the dense, dark, gloomy forest by the big 
game animals, then followed by the Indians, 
then by the pioneer trappers and explorers, then 
by the settlers with their pack-horses; after them 
by the wagons! 

For following the old pioneer trails he gives 
the following advice: “You can readily see that 
in a forest a man would use some method of 
marking a trace or trail, not only that he could 
find his own way back, but that another fellow 
might follow him. This the woodsmen did by 
blazing the trees, that is, by chopping a piece of 
bark from a tree every once in a while as they 
traveled, so as to mark a path. 

“There are two kinds of blazed trails. The 
spot trail has the blaze made on the face of the 
tree so that you may see the blaze on the next 
tree in advance along the trail which he is fol- 
lowing. Then there is the other method of 
blazing a tree on the side, so that you may strike 
it easily with an axe or hatchet as you walk 
by.” Blazes may appear as high as fifteen feet 
above the ground. These appear in the far north, 
where the snows are from six to twelve feet on 
a level. 

“A forester in making a new trail blazes the 
trees as already described, but if he finds that 
he has made a false trail he retraces his steps 
to the right one, then starts afresh and marks 
the first two, three or four trees with two notches 
so as to let you know that these are the right 
trees, then if you wander away on the false 
trail, you backtrail to the notches and _ start 
again in the right direction.” 

Blazing trees is prohibited on public lands, and 
the practice should be limited to remote regions 
where there are no regular trails. A blaze is 
everlasting as long as the tree stands, and may 
cause trouble over land boundaries in years to 
come. 

Unauthorized hacking and blazing of trees 
has caused more criticism of campers than any 
other activity. The above suggestions will con- 
vince even our enemies that a real Scout Camper 
is a help and not a nuisance in the woods 
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Winner, Scout G. Stewart Brown. Age 15, Buckeye, Arizona | 














Dear Srrs: 

I became a Boy Scout enthusiast 
chance reading of a copy of Boys’ Lire. 
never heard of the magazine until one day I 
accidently came across one, and I never did 
another thing till I had it read from cover to 
cover. Right then my brain was set to working 
and I saw at once what could be gotten out of 
Scouting, just through reading my first Boys’ 
Lire (though not the last by a lot). I at once 
subscribed for the magazine and I could hardly 
wait to get the first copy, which, when I did 
receive it, seemed to have in it more things of 
interest to me than looked possible to get be- 
tween the covers of a magazine. At first my 


through a 
I had 


over his face as he began reading an article that 
took his interest, and I do not believe he stopped 
reading till he finished everything in the 
magazine. Though he never said a word I could 
see he was just as anxious as I was to get the 
next issue. 

After I finished reading my magazines I 
let my friends have them and in a short time 
they were wild over Scouting, too. When the 
men of the town saw we wanted a troop they 
got a Scoutmaster for us and in less than no 
time we had the boys of our town Scouts, and 
loyal ones, too. I am Senior Patrol Leader of 
the best bunch of boys in the state and I owe 
it all to the Boys’ Lire magazine, for without 





dad thought that I had some worthless magazine it we would have never become interested in 

and I could plainly see that he disapproved of Scouting. 

my interest in it. After I had finished the maga- Yours for the Boys’ Lire, 

zine he asked to see it,and I handed it to him. Scout G. Stewart Brown, 

He opened it and a kind of satisfied smile came Buckeye, Ariz 
Contest Rules 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize 
of $5.00 for the best letter answering the follow- 
ing questions: a. How you first heard of BOYS’ 
LIFE. b. What made you, your parents or the 
giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn the 
subscription price yourself, and if so, how? 
You need not have earned your own money, 
but if you did, tell how. d. How would you tell 
another boy why he should subscribe for 
BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen 
years of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
— legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
only. 









10. 








| right hand corner of the first page. 








IT’S YOURS, IF— 


How did you earn the money to go to camp? 
were you obliged to adopt some original, ingenious method? 
other scouts by telling them how you did it? 
efforts and send it to the editors of BOYS’ LIFE, who will select the best || 
letters and publish them in the magazine, paying $10.00 for each one printed. 
They wish to use such letters in an early issue and all letters must reach this 
office on or before April 15th. The letters should not exceed 1000 words in | 
| length; they must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the | 
| paper with the name, address and troop number of the writer in the upper |) 

Address letters to the Editors of BOYS’ |) 
LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. i 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 


words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author 
and, if a scout, his troop number, should ap- 
pear in the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of manuscript. 


6. a te we must be marked “For the 
Why-I!I-Subscribed Contest” and must reach us 
by the first of the second month preceding 
the date of issue. ° 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as judges of the letters submitted and any 
letter, whether ome winning or not, is to be 
available for pu 


lication. 








Did you find it difficult and H 
Will you help | 


Write an account of your 








BRAS inane eae’ | 












































BEECH-NUT 


“Foods of 


Finest Flavor’’ 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Macaroni and 
Spaghetti 
Ginger Ale 


Jams, Jellies, 
Marmalades 
and Preserves 


Confections 


H BOY! Who could stop eating a 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wich until every little bit is gone? Talk 
about your smooth, delicious spread for 
bread or crackers—this is it! 


After 


school, between meals, and during 


Mints 
Fruit Drops 
Chewing Gum 


meals, it just fills that little vacant 
place inside that needs something es- 
pecially good. Just clean, selected pea- 


nuts and salt—reduced to a smooth, 





fine paste, easy to digest. For sale at 
most grocers. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


NEW YORK 











Conn Saxophone 
Book PREE 











singly and in quartets, 
flustrates exclusive improvements which 
make Conn easiest of al! to learn, most 
beautiful in tone. Picture scores of stars 
who use and endorse Conn as_ th» 
world’s finest saxophone. A postcard 













brings book and details of FREE, 
TRIAL, EASY PAYMENT plan on 





any Conn instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
407 Conn Building, Elkhart 
Indiana. 
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Boys Who Own Reiber 
Bird Homes Own Birds 




















\/1\\ Get the homes. 
iil ! Get the birds. 
m7 Get Mr. Reiber’s letter with 
1 your order. He’s interested in 
helping boys know birds. 
SS Send $1.25 for one home. 

SS $2.50 for two. 

H| Uti Order by number. F 
VA Address P. 0. Box 132, E 
ANE Reiber Bird Reserve 5 

i 3 West Webster N.Y. F 
ve 











Dandy to take on hiking 
ips, in woods or to the camp. 2% in.2 
bp in. blade of finest steel, 14 in. handle 
selected le be carried in the 
belt. $158. Leather sheath, 75¢. - 


e 
Woodcraft Knife 
Boys who want a knifelike 
this one. Curved blade of finest steel, sharp 
point,—back of blade checkered to give firm. 
| + Leather handle, with sheath, $2.25. 
If Seen pl: order by mail 
can’t 
eending money eaten. tee: 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
Delta Ave., Gladstone Mich. 


RYAW YY ETERS ES oe Rs AL 


EMBLEM BICYCLES 
FOR BOY SCOUTS 














Health and Pleasure : 
Catalogue Free 
EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


Angola, N. Y. 
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we 
ho 





‘Tough Customers | 





Pencil Cost Free to You! | 


Just Read How Easy It Is 
to Earn It 











OT 


HE most important rule to be observed by the 
man who hunts wild hogs in southern Colo- 
rado is to be near a tree, otherwise his first hunt 


OYS. here’s the real service pencil! It is the may be his last. A Northern man who went 

ks a » Py after these hogs was inclined to laugh at the 

always-r -ady-for-action warnings of his guide, a Yuma Indian, but his 
experience proves that the animals fairly ache O 

? S 7 P E N C I to give the hunter all the sport he seeks. 

A L R I E L When the hunting party came upon a drove, 

made of Black Hard Rubber, just like a fine fountain pen, Bob, the guide mentioned, told the sportsman to 

with a six-shooter barrel, filled with long leads. get his rifle ready and take his stand near a 

thick-spreading tree with some _ low-hanging 





Scouts 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS 






: Per : . a. al 
vulcanized HARD RUBBER. It is handsomely chased, brush and made away, as if they had important 






5 tan It’s just the kind of pencil everybody wants—built like es = a — = oe — 
catch £ anew wen om 4  paetes . off to the sides, each standing beside a sapling. 

t a watch for accuracy, smoothness and certainty. Then they cent the Gems tae the sodeben 

= . . . _£ 1 awaited developments 

= » is : te mec s ‘ly made of bl anc E 

= Salrite is not a metal pencil but is finely made of black Senstatiy the dems Bele on of te color 


has a soft rubber eraser concealed in the top cap and has “ae 





business at the other end of the county. 















dimes, or twenty cents in stamps—a total of $2.2 its foot, digging up the ground until he struck 


= 





4) a permanent pocket clip. It is guaranteed to you by the " behind the do big b f drippi oc 
e h gs came a big boar, foam dripping 
‘hy manufacturers. with from his great tusks, and covered with the blood KN KABOUT SHOES 
| F ou of a slaughtered dog. Bob fired, hitting him 
| { How You Can Earn a *Salrite Pencil Fy, ] squarely in the head; but the boar only grunted 
} : -¢ with rage and wheeled. W 
Just induce two of your friends to subscribe to Boys’ ex The guide dropped his gun and swung up his e are Boston Agents 
Lire at $2.00 a year. Send us the $4.00 “ye? we will send x O° sapling without delay. The boar came on full | ‘. 
you your ’Salrite Pencil immediately. Or, you prefer, ice tilt, and struck the little tree fair with his fore- | for Boy Scout Uni- 
" « nd re = head. The blow nearly shook the ide off. | . 
you may have this pencil for getting us just one ne ¥ sub- we — Bgl om —_ - hod nite -. forms and Equipment 
scriber at $2.00 a year and sending us the eos and two H al tree, the boar began work about three feet from | 
| 














» ‘ a . — t, then biti it wi his ‘li teeth. 

You can choose either the regular size 'Salrite Pencil for i Gee tanner an dae Brana rage ge mn ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
father or yourself, or we will send you the ladies’ size for il I With his rifle over his shoulder he scrambled up OF NEW ENGLAND 
mother or sister. I | into his tree, and getting a good sight at the boar, 

P , ° > . : 4 he fired, but did not bring the creature down. 
4 - - , 2 > e ? ’ 
You will be delighted with the ’Salrite Pencil and we Ss Guat donate lini tes: tas tee. 


After the big boar had been disposed of, Bob 
and the hunter thought of Dick. He was con- 


| 


|— 
: 
_) 


know after you earn your first pencil you will want to get 
several more of them for others. 


ill! 





basen 


a ° bin ’ eee: ee ee cealed by intervening underbrush, but they 
Note: This offer is for NEW yearly subscrip- | could hear his rifie popping. Then the rifle- 
74 eae Vy does yoo include your,own or the | shots suddenly ceased, and they heard only 
ZINE fF any suOdscri tion. arls s The _ , y 
R of any subscriptic snarls and grunts. When they got where they THE: SERVICE: form 


had a clear view they saw an exciting spectacle. 
All the drove except the big boar had broken 














Now, Get to Work Right Away 


through the brush near where Dick had been - 
You ought to earn your first ’Salrite Pencil in a day or standing. He promptly “shinned” his sapling, 
two, if you just make up your mind to do it. Send in the and there he was besieged, some of the hogs 
coupon at once, so we can enroll you and send you your butting the tree, others vigorously undermining 
it. He had made good use of his rifle, but he 


Representative’s s Card. had started out with but half a dozen cartridges, 
’ cy : | and there were more hogs than cartridges. If 

Address : Boys Life (The Boy Scouts of America) | he had been alone he certainly would have lost 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City his life, for the hogs would either have brought 





Ladies’ Size Regular Size 





















































































For Mother For Father dow n the tree or waited till hunger and exhaus- 
or Sister Tear out the coupon Now and send It at once! or For You tion had forced him to loose his grip. Once out 
of the tree, he would have been torn to pieces 
SREB BEB BEBE EBERBERBSBERB ERB RBERERE ER ER EES SB BS B | iv a twinkling. ; 
e Bob and the sportsman climbed two trees 
a Circulation Manager, Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City a os how a Fp range, tot quant fire. 
; ed ey had plenty of ammunition, and, of course, 
s Dear Sir:—Please send me Boys’ Lire Representative’s card free. I am a > age’ could - - one issue. But not one of ROADCASTING stations are now 
° c + Tb . the ogs—and there were nineteen—ran away. i 
> more e ; 2 encils , : é ox n operation at important cen- 
g going to earn one or more of the celebrated "SALRITE Pencils. 2 Every one ene killed while raging and foaming pot ~~ — pth 
Py and hg ting at the foot o one o the trees in You can easily receive these interesting 
which the men were perched. When they looked dail rograms with an ABC wireless 
y « F : 2 y _ prog - 
a Name ...... phiaeneeneenes Pad une dake aa hah ada kew wed adam same heeds Sa eeee over their cartridge-belts they found it had taken ! receiving UNIT. | ABC UNITS come to you 
@ | more than fifty bullets to dispose of the drove. tail Saw ane. built Gn ile aeltiaesl agate, 
6 Yet all three men were accounted good shots. so that you ean increase the range of your sta- 
PD cccnaees TeTTrrT Pe ee PO ee ee ee re ee Le ee ee eT ee eecccocee - 8 tion at any time. 
® - Ask your radio or electrical dealer a this 
" # D ==> =——SSS= === and other exclusive features of UNITS. 
* ie re a i eas ln dn in ee ce wR eee ei ere ee Bees | he cannot supply you, send us his name 
. | and address and enclose ten cents for a copy of 
SBEU SSBB SB eBBasa a BEB BEEBE ESE EB BB BEaSs “Radio aniiiie = yey & Put & a ge — 
Station in Two Hours.”’ eques ook let a 
ANSONIA SUNWATCH (Continued from page 30) JEWETT MFG. CORP. 
Timepiece and Compass all in one (iL (a i 
It tells the time by the sun. = = 21 E. 40th St. New York City 
et - bee Pes Are You Interested the transmitting station oscillator per second. 
destructible.e Every boy In Owning A Com lete The largest number of oscillations is found 
should have one for its Pp in the short waves, exactly as in the case of 
ee a “a Wireless Telephone water waves. The frequency in the short 
door life. A practical ar- - i 200 meter waves is one and a half million 
— =. — ea | R eceivin g oO ut f it ? vibrations per second. In the waves measur- | ~~ 
Ss eyors, prs, C : e » ° ° ° 
fact all outdoor people. Send 26 cents ta ctemee or coin to- ing 15,000 meters in length, it is 20,000 10c. CHARGES RADIO ‘A’ Battery 
$1 Oo postage paid a @ illustrated tal “BL4.” vibrations per second. Even in the longest | prom A LAMP SOCKET. At Home With an F-F BATTERY BOOSTER, 
e to any point y for ilustrated catalog . waves it will be seen the number of oscil- | whichiea Full Wave Magnetic Rectifier, for 105-125 Volt 60 Cycle A. C. and Your 
act, beautifully made” and tions is very hi wn | Bite Sour fends cto ati aed Nowe Baer deat Fo ary 
uct, beautifully made and FREED - EISEMANN — hi begged -- 1% 1 Li Boosters ‘are Complete, Compact, Portable “Automatic Charging “Units. Infusible 
nis is rass, df s re t ‘arbon Rectifying Brush It Uninter- 
Gnished, of polished brass, RADIO CORPORATION All this sounds very complicated and it mp pets reese ee 
commasa om the mnasiet, and might be supposed that a complicated test ‘aper 
chart giving latitude, longi- Mfgrs. of high and low power radio would be necessary to ascertain the number Chinon Baer Snap 
pon + Ane Yay eo apparatus of oscillations, but it is now possible to get yt a ar 
calities in the U.> 8 e cand . . : . 
vest pocket. ORDER TODAY. 255 Fourth Ave. New York City the aac ge fs gpg quickly = Roos 6 charees € wh paéwAR Prices, 
. accurately by means of an ingenious instru- Thre 12 1? volt B. 5 $15 
MAREK & PLOETZ, Distributors Sy duiiediiis canna: iain sina Ee dale an Sigs tae cate 6 seh Uatory 12 onde See 
Dept, B. 307 B’way Central Bidg., 424 S. B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. u ment calle © wave meter, wHich 1s set oO e Type 1612 charges 12 volt Battery 7 amps $24 
—  eoeoo— | grcund under the aerial of a radio station and Type, 16S charges Both 6 and 12 volt. 








C t h Fish. : Eels, Rabbits, Shenk, » Wqaeel. 
atc 9 uers: wih os ew, fale 


ized 1 Wire Traps. They catch 
ing: anus catch ce _" . Made in all rsizes. 5 Given a 
jurable. ee ti ist 
m. pest bait ) od 7 ing all ki inde is of fish. 





WIRELESS BULLETIN 
10c stamps or coin brings up- 
to-date wireless bulletin with 
latest developments 
less telephone and telegraph. 
Complete wireless 
THE KUEBLER RADIO CO. 
-144 Boody Bidg., Toledo,O. 


wire- 


hook-ups. 























when adjusted gives on a dial the exact wave 
length of that station. 












A Big Engine | 














OME time ago the Erie Railroad Company 













Batteries at 12 and 7 am 





rm is 

Pe ny lete with 
TE } and wy thy; Clos. 12 to 1S i 

rhe Check for Prompt ame gp 

Or if for Parcel ree add Postage 

es. Or Order us to for 

‘ou desire 


. oO 
e Write Immediately f REE 
CHARGING SERVICE foostcR sulLenIN y 
For Group Charging ask for Free ROTARY-RECTIFIER Bulletin 37-B. 
THE FRANCE MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Canadian Rep.: Battery Service and Sales Co., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 





Every Boy needs ball-bearing roller 





J. F. GREGORY, Dept.41, LEBANON, MO. added to its equipment a mdst remarkable -_ al _ pg -= 
locomotive. The total weight of this engine is ae of eur edtwaruanic ver red tail light 





RADIO SETS BICYCLES SKATES 
Boy-Scout Uniforms (to Registered Scouts.) 
FREE Seedy Is we Easiest Thing You Can Sell. Every- 
Buys It. We 

of Cost Se te st. 00 That Will Get Any of the Above 
ot it is 

to get our PREMIUMS 

JEFFERSON CANDY COMPANY 


And Many Other Valuable Premiums, including Camp Outfits and 
Have Package Candy From 
um 
WRITE FOR OU 4 LIST, and let us show you how easy 
Department A, 632 Hudson Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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is 














853,050 pounds, and its tractive force is 160,000 
pounds. It has a tank capacity of 10,000 gallons, 
and a coal capacity of 16 tons. 

In this engine there are six cylinders, two of 
them high pressure, thirty-six inches by thirty- 
two, and four low pressure, thirty-six inches by 
thirty-two. 

The outside diameter of the driving-wheels is 
sixty-three inches, and at the centre the diameter 
is fifty-six inches. Its length is 105 feet. 













lenses for autos, at 15e each, send 
us the money, and the skates are 
yours by return mail. Send for 


them ay. 
FILMOLENS SALES CO., Newark, N. J. 
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i How to Train to eeane a iiicicinadiiaas 
(Concluded from page 15) 












reserve of energy in order to do those big 
things that make world champions out of men. 

My sole object in writing this paragraph is to 
impress upon you that you should not try to go 
into too many things or do too many things when 
you are in preparatory school. The thing to 
remember, then, is that the future is still in 
front of you, and the great big things in life 
and the things that are going to medn most to 
you are the things that you will do in college or 
university, I know that it is a hard thing for 
a boy to hold himself in check when he is 
anxious to help his school in every way; but not 
to do so will be a great misfortune, one that he 
will regret later when he is called upon to do the 
most that is in him for his university. He will 
find then that he has outdone himself too early 
in life. 

There is no set age when a boy should take 
up athletics. I would say that the best time 
is when he has made up his mind that he wants 
to go into training; but, as I said in the be- 
ginning, when he does make up his mind that 
he wants to go into them, he must learn how to 
go about it right. However, at whatever age 
he enters, the main thing is not to overtax 
himself in the beginning. He should work up 
gradually. Never let anybody put you to a task 
which is beyond your power to accomplish, or 
that taxes you too much in the early years of 
your life. Start early if you want to, but go 
about it systematically. 

A very silly idea prevails in the minds of 
most people about the proper method of train- 
ing. It is an old fashioned idea that an athlete 
should make great sacrifices regarding his diet. 


position it once held in athletics. Modern 
trainers have assumed the common sense idea 
that the essential thing is to eat good food, prop- 
erly masticate it, live a natural, healthy life, 
and you will be following the proper course 
that an athlete should follow. This does not 
mean that you have to deprive yourself of a 
reasonable amount of good things, like pies 
and cake, that most boys are fond of.. Smok- 
ing is one thing that every boy must make up 
his mind not to do. Live a good, vigorous, 
healthy outdoor life, with regular hours of 
sleep, and see that your room is well ventilated 
with fresh air. The very best sort of thing that 

a young man can do is to develop the habit 

when rising to go through some simple calis- 

thenics that will invigorate him, and follow 
them with a good rub. 

All that I have said may be summed up in a 
very few words, but they mean success or fail- 
ure in athletics. 

1. Determination to keep everlastingly at it 
and never become discouraged. 

2. Avoid forming bad habits in the beginning, 
by getting competent instructions. 

3. Don’t think your natural physical make-up 
is a handicap to your becoming a success- 
ful athlete. 

4. Common sense, 

no cigarettes! 

- Remember you must keep up in your studies. 

Be sure to get a physical examination be- 

fore you go into athletics. 

7. Don’t forget your exercises in the morning, 
with a cold shower and a good rub. It 
requires only a few minutes, but it will 


plain, healthy living—and 


awn 


























Special dieting does not hold the important mean much to you in later life. 
Pops of Popular Science i 
(Continued from page 32) | 
Germany, flying more than 6,000 miles daily. ounces, at the most, a pound, including fuel, 
water and oil. The mechanism must at the 


Two Crors A Day on THE Moon 
ECENT observations of the moon lead as- 
tronomers to believe that its surface is more 

or less covered with vegetation. Some astrono- 
mers even believe that the moon raises two 
crops a day, that is in a lunar day, which is 
equal to two weeks on the earth. These crops 
have been observed in the craters of the extinct 
volcanoes with which the moon is so deeply 
pitted. Much of the moon’s surface may be 
dried up, but in these craters it is thought there 
is water and possibly heat. At certain seasons 
the sides of the lunar mountains are believed 
to be covered with snow. Since the moon was 
probably at one time part of the earth, it is as- 
sumed that it is composed of the same elements 
and can support vegetation. Many of the lines 
traced in these lunar craters are supposed to 
mark the boundaries of fields of plants of some 
kind. No one has suggested, however, that the 
moon has any of the higher forms of life similar 
to our own planet. 


1,000,000 Vortts or ELEctrRIcITy 

xe records have recently been broken in the 

transmission of energy for long distances, 
and the new discovery is expected to work a 
revolution in power transmission. After thirty 
years of experiment electricians have succeeded 
in transmitting a current of 1,000,000 volts of 
electricity. This makes it possible to transmit 
electrical energy commerically for more than 
1,000 miles. The longest distance which elec- 
trical energy has heretofore been transmitted 
has been 250 miles in Southern California. 
Energy can thus be carried by wire for enor- 
mous distances, as for example from the Atlan- 
tic coast to the Mississippi River, or the reverse. 
The current is carried for such distances with- 
out serious leakage. 


Steam Driven Mopet AIRPLANES 


HE steam driven model airplane has recently 

had a remarkable development in Europe. 
It has long been the dream of model builders 
both at home and abroad to equip their miniature 
airplanes with some form of steam engine which 
would take the place of the twisted rubber 
strands. The miniature steam engine has 
already been applied to high speed model boats 
with great success and amazingly high speed, 
considering the size of the models, has been at- 
tained. Many model builders look forward to 
the time when a small but energetic steam en- 
gine will drive model airplanes through the air 
at far higher speed than has been developed by 
the rubber strand motors. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
problem of the toy power boat and model air- 
plane presents entirely different problems to the 
engineer. The weight of the engine makes 
comparatively little difference in the toy boat, 
since the size of the hull can be increased to 
accommodate it. Aboard the model airplane, 
however, every fraction of an ounce of weight 
is important. The entire weight of the steam 
engine carried aloft must be limited to a few 
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same time be so perfect that the vibration is 
reduced to a minimum. It is difficult enough to 
construct a model which will be kept right side 
up under the best conditions, without complicating 
the problem with an engine which may tend to 
upset it. 

In a model the wings and frame are very 
light and highly inflammable, so that there is 
always more or less danger of fire from a spark 
from the ehgine. The “dope” used in painting 
the wings and the varnish on the framework 
make it sensitive to sparks. Several types ot 
steam engines may be purchased for model air- 
planes, although the price is high. Steam 
engines have been made by ingenious boys, how- 
ever, at slight cost, which drive their airplanes 
for surprising distances. Detailed instructions 
for building such engines are easily obtained. 

One of the most successful of the miniature 
steam engines has a steam boiler formed of 
tubing with an inside diameter of one-eighth 
of an inch and about ten inches in length. 
About five feet of tubing are used. The water 
tank holds about one half a pint of water. The 
flash type of boiler is used in which a flame 
plays through the coils turning the water into 
steam almost instantaneously. The mechanism 
is comparatively simple, and there are few parts 
to get out of order. The engine must have as 
rigid a ‘bed as possible, and the airplane must 
therefore be as heavy and fly as steadily as pos- 
sible. The building of such an engine is quite 
within the powers of an ingenious boy with a 
taste for mechanics. 


An ArtTIFICIAL TorRNADO 


RTIFICIAL storms of wind and rain such 
as are used in the moving pictures are quite 
as lifelike as any natural phenomena. When we 
see houses raised from their foundations and all 
kinds of movable objects sailing through the air, 
while the rain is driven in -sheets along the 
ground the illusion is so perfect that we imagine 
the picture was taken in an actual storm. The 
gusts of wind are as a matter of fact created by 
powerful aeroplane propellers mounted on a spe- 
cial car and driven by electricity or gasoline. It 
has been found that an artificial gale of seventy- 
two miles an hour will give the effect of a small 
tornado. By turning the propeller on and off 
the storms will- appear to come in violent gusts 
and die down and rise again to suit the action 
of the play. The wind can be increased in force 
by using more power until an ordinary frame 
building may be blown before it. 


Priant Brrp Foop Survuss 


DRIVE is being made by foresters to have 

trees and shrubbery planted throughout. the 
country which will attract birds. Many of our 
native birds are disappearing for lack of proper 
food and shelter which can be readily supplied 
in this way. The lists of trees and plants which 
are most attractive to birds are our most orna- 
mental plants. The native red cedar for instance 
proves the best shelter and nesting sites for 
birds, while the food and insects found upon 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEX A BONEN $700 & $8.00 SHOES 
U CAN ALWAYS 150 MANY STYLES AT $ 5.00 & $600 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
EXTRA QUALITY 














W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemake-+, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
i are better shoe values for the money 
} than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 


“| STAMPING ae RETAIL PRIC 
FACTORY 


AT THE 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 


ues eee of our stores at factory cost. We donot | thehighest standard 
AGAINST make one cent of profit until the shoes | °! duality at the low- 
UNREASONABLE PRroFiTs | @re sold to you. When you buy shoes agar 
at any one of our stores you pay only dha teeta Mathes 


one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 


in giving to the cone 
sumer the equivas 
lent of the price 














They cost no more in San Francisco | paid for the goods. 
than they do in New York. Insist upon Catalog Free. 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 

name and retail price stam on the 

sole. Do not takea substitute and pay e 

one or two extra profits. Order di w. ty Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 138 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











~ CORNET I a Ts 

who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 

HIGH TONES or other troubles, should 

- send for “‘Book of Pointers.’’Sent FREE 

VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buftalo, New York 







Have You a Camera? 

Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGAPRHY 

464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 

















FOR A LIMITED NUMBER 
DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


and 
History Tell Us Outdoor Boys 
Make the Successful Leaders of Men 


But, most interesting of all right now 


Outdoor Boys Learn the Most and Also 
Have the Most Fun 


Of course you will 


BE WITH US! NEXT SUMMER, Hurrah! 


Use Coupon—Write to 87 Bowne Avenue 
Flushing, L. I. 
Under the personal Supervision of Dan Beard 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Please send full information about your Outdoor 





School and Camp to 
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Scout Camp Equipment 
NO COST OR LOW COST 





Illustration Shows Different Methods of Using this Outfit 
No. 1300. THE PINETREE TENT. So called 


because used and recommended for the outfit of the 
Pinetree patrol system, devised by Chief Seascout 
Wilder. Made of heavy duck: length, 7 ft.; width 
5 ft.; height, 4 ft.; no poles supplied. May also be used as sleeping bag. 
See cut. Weight 14 Ibs., shipping charges collect. Given for sending only 
14 new yearly subscriptions, @ $2.00 each, (remittance _— or for 10 new 
yearly subscriptions and $2.50 (total remittance $22.50) 








--2 


No. 1303. FEATHERWEIGHT SHELTER TENT. Our new Feath- 
erweight Shelter Tent, which this year is being made up for us by a new con- 
tractor, is better than ever. The design, which has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all Scouts and Scout Leaders who have tried it out, is unchanged. But 
it is made of a stronger and more durable material, khaki color and thoroughly 
waterproof. Size set up, 7 by 5 by 3 feet. Furnished with six steel stakes, 
two folding poles and a carrying case which makes a good pillow when tent 
is set up. Tent weighs only 6 pounds complete. Shipping charges collect. 
Given for sending only 9 new yearly subscriptions @ $2.00 each (remittance 
35 00) or for only 5 new yearly subscriptions and $2.00 (total remittance 

12.00). 
USED ARMY SHELTER HALVES 


These are sold “as are”; they are all in good condition with lots of hard 
camping service in them. Made of heavy khaki waterproof duck in the popu- 
lar “Dog” style used in the Army. Tent is divided in two equal parts so that 
each half can be rolled up like a blanket and conveniently carried over the 
shoulders of two boys to evenly distribute the weight. When the two sec- 
tions are fastened together they form a complete tent with ample room 
for two boys. A compact, durable, well-made tent. Size 7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6” long 
and 3’ 7” high. 

No. B1422. Weight without poles 6 Ibs. 
given for only 3 new yearly subscriptions and 75 cents, 


5). 


Shipping charges collect. A pair 
(total remittance 





The above are regulation Scout Supplies and are offered in return for the 
good turn you do the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, “BOYS’ LIFE,” by selling the 
required number of NEW yearly subscriptions, which may not include your 
own new or renewal or any renewals of present subscriptions. 











For Further Details—See Page 31 


























them prove attractive to most species. The flow- 


| 


ering dogwood, the honeysuckle, Virginia creeper, | 


the mulberry, wild black cherry, and bay-berry 
are also attractive for many kinds of birds. A 
great public service can be performed by planting 
trees and shrubbery with the birds in mind. 


300,000,000 Days Lost 


N the rush and hurry of our American life 

an astounding number of accidents occur 
which could readily be prevented. In a single 
year there are more than 3,000,000 accidents 
which cause the loss of one day’s work, more 
than 500,000 accidents causing a loss of four 
weeks’ work and some 25,000 accidents which 
prove fatal. A large proportion of these acci- 
dents can be prevented by exercising more care 
in our daily work and by using safety devices. 
It is astounding to learn for instance that more 
than 12,000 people are killed every twelve months 
in automobile accidents. It is estimated that the 
accidents which occur in our industries alone 
cause a loss annually of more than 300,000,000 
working days which means a loss to the country 
of nearly a billion dollars. American ingenuity 
should be directed to preventing a loss of life 
which regularly equals that of a great war. 


Reap Wit Tuetr Ears 


AN ingenious French electrical device has made 
it possible for blind people to actually read 
from a printed page by means of their ears. To 
translate printing into sound a thin beam of 
light is projected in turn upon each letter. The 
beam is then broken up into five smaller beams, 
which correspond to five musical notes. Each 
letter is made to give a different sound which is 
heard in the receiver. Since every letter thus 


produces a different sound the receiver enables | 


the blind man to distinguish as many sounds as 
there are letters in the alphabet. With practice 
the ear soon becomes so familiar with the dif- 
ferent sounds that they can be read with amazing 
rapidity. 











The ball arched gracefully through the air, and 
settled gently toward one side of the basket. It 
rolled undecidedly around the rim, and finally 
paused in apparent indecision. The gymnasium 
was still as death, and the players stood motion- 
less and gaped. Then— 

In! 

A mighty roar filled the hall, completely 
drowning the shrill blast of the timekeeper’s 
whistle. The scorekeeper posted the final score 
—27 to 26, in favor of Bradley—put nobody 
needed to look at it. After the cheering the en- 
tire team made a rush for Stub, and carried 


him toward the dressing-room on their shoulders, | 


followed by a howling mob of Bradley students. 
A little later Coach Rand and Herb Bright made 
their way to Stub. 

“Congratulations on finding yourself, old man, 
exclaimed the coach. “That last shot certainly 
was a beauty! And, by the way, I’d like to 
apologize right now for some rather nasty re- 
marks I made to you awhile ago. You see, I 
knew I'd have to make you good and mad before 
you’d reach that turning point. That was the 
way it was with the other fellow I was telling 
you about.” 

“Who was that fellow, 
with interest. 

“Why, his name was Herbert Bright,” replied 
Rand. 


anyway?” asked Stub 














BOYS’ LIFE 





The ONLY Official 
BOY SCOUT KNIVES 


ARE MADE BY 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 


WALDEN, N. Y. 





Look on the shank of the blade 
before you buy for “HAMMER 
BRAND.” 

“Made to Cut and Stay Sharp’ 














Build and Fly Model 
Aeroplanes 


3 ft. Model Aeroplane; 
ae Eral fights and learn the Seine: 


. 
iy ‘Aeronaatica- IDEAL Scale 


int to bi bull 


the one you wan 
Curtiss J ‘4D-2 Training Plane 
DeHtavilland Battle Plane; | N cad 


i 
Seaplane; Curtis: - reste r auskete 
Nieuport or ' Faulbe,Mongplanes: alse ecii Peoll Racer 


Chtalogue of IDEAL sg each, postpaid.“ Supplies 5c pp. 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., Cor. Wooster & W. HoustomSts.. N. Y. City 





BARGAINS IN 


US ARMY GOODS Z 


TENT 
Cots, Blankets, Axes, Haver- 
sacks, Mess Kits, Bugies, unt- 
ing Knives, Canteens, etc 


Write ondeg 
o-g.”* Box z te Depart ad. “7 
for the 2.4 list of bargains 
and their prices. 












FREE CATALOGS Boys’ or Girls’ camps. 
Relative ——— Petey pei ee inspection. 
Advice of experts Schoo talog. Write 
AMERICAN ‘scHOOoLs ASSOCIATI ON 
Headquarters for Camp informetion 
Times Bidg., New York, or Masonic Temple, Chicago 














STAMMER 


Face ir cntitied. * STAMMERING, cy orice — The ae 
vanced Natural Met of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
pure gold. Ask for aun 4 tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
stutterin: We No ging-oug or time time beat. Write today. 

The estero Schools 2328 Grand Aves Milw: Wie 









_ Photographic Contest Roles 














These instructions must be followed, other- 


wise pictures will not be considered: 
1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant 
and related to Scouting directly or indirectly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature stud- 


ies. 
2. Photographs for any contest must reach the 
editor before the 10th of the second month 


preceding the date of publication. The com- 
petition is open to all readers of Boys’ Lire. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture.. Pictures without 
names will not be considered. Do not send let- 
ters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act as 
judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be paid 
for every other photograph accepted and pub- 
lished. Photographs accepted and published be- 
come the property of Boys’ Lire. 





ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to class offi- 
cers for selection. 1922 Forty- 
eight page catalog, showing 300 
designs from 20c to $25.00 each, 
mailed Free. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
7739 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
















For 67 years these little marchers 
sone led band instrument buyers 
quality and value! 


FREE—84-Page 
BAND CATALOG 


describes ices everything 
ont the the band—from sing! fle petra ment to 
equipment. Us by Army and 

ee. 77 Seid by loading man music merchants eve erywhere 







ted in. Write for Book todast 


LYON & HEALY, 77-99 Jackson Blyd., CHICAGO 


CARBIDE LAMPS 507 


Every Boy Scout needs one of these 
lamps. Powerful, white light; bril- 
liant as searchlight. Can be carried 
or hooked on belt. Only a limited 
quantity remains unsold; no more 
obtainable at price. Burnished brass, 
50c. Full nickel-plated, 60c, postpaid. 
Write for Lamp & Lantern circular. 


WOLF SAFETY LAMP <q; 
227 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

































The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 ft. long. 
Some all wood others canvas covered. 





ROWBOATS, FISHBOATS, HUNTING BOATS 





ROWBOATS and CANOES FOR OUTBOARD 
MOTORS. 2 H.P. and3 H.P. OUTBOARD MOTOR 
Catalog Free Order by Mail 
Serve Yourself and Save Money. 
Prices Based on Selling Direct to the User, 
Please state what you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
321 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 
ae BOATS 16, 18, 20 and 24 ft. long. 














FreeTria 


Any! musical instrument sentona 
week’s free with complete 
outfit, case, self instructor, etc. No 
obligation to buy 
Monthly Payments 


Easy terms, only a few cents a day. 


Send forCatalog 


Shows all instruments. Trial blank enclosed. 
Ww 1144 


York 











What is hiking without a 


KNAPSACK ? 


Khaki, 10” x 12” x 2%”, wide shoulder straps, 
double compartment, double bottom, shortening 
buckles, non-rustable snaps, whip cord. Ideal 
for hiking. $1 in U. S., $1.10 Canada. The 
ideal medium-priced knapsack for Boy Scouts 
and hikers. Shipping weight, one pound. 


Money Back if Dissatisfied 


THE OUTDOOR SUPPLY CO. 


1109 Third Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 














Camping Outfits 







At New Reduced Prices—Save 
Complete tourists outfits. Tents, , wearing 
apparel, f.—," Blankets, New {- 
and used . foug Goods at money 
saving pri Send atonce for / 
BIG FREE mony 


Used arm: 
fe Inockabout, Send que 
a4 ey 











New $25 Conqueror Talk- 

i ine Our Cut Price 
am ing Machine $15.50. Ten 
Records free with each Conqueror. 
4 minute U.S. records plays on Ed- 
ison, Columbia and U.S. Phono- 
graphs. 25c each. Bargains in large 
cabinet talking machines, Send for 


Catalog of New Talking Machine. 


RAISE CUINEA PICS 








For us, big profits, thousa 
ed. We pay our raisers rv onigh 7 
$1.75 pair. No experience needed. 
Particulars, contract & book free, 


LABORATORY SUPPLY CO., 2841-G Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 








P, forus. We all you raise. 
better than ies or a 

contract, booklet how to Faise FREE. Waite 

CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3111 (Ba RT 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make money breeding squabs. Big demand, small 
supply. Raised in one month. Write at once for ill- 
ustrated free book, prices, etc. Established ar years. 
te ROCK SQUAB CO. 
HS Melrose Highlands, Mass. 



















Why not spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather- 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hundreds of Eiew 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple 
outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send 2Sc (mot stamps) for my Illustrated 
Prospectus. 


Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 79, Ocean hoeeen.. 


PL AYS! petecemes 
Minstrel el Opening ig Chorusee a 

Shona) tons, 

CHICAGO 





Th DENDBON 2 Cae eee Pies, ake-op. ¢ 18 


1922 











From Tenderfoot to Scoutmaster 


By James E. West 





WwW ILE in 
Washington 
recently to see 


the Secretary of 
War and Secre- 





Kenneth Livingstone 
as University Grad- 
uate and Scoutmaster 
—as War Worker 
as Tenderfoot Scout. 


tary of the Navy, and General Sawyer, represent- 
ing the President of the United States regard- 
ing a proposed Bill by which we hope to have 
made available to the Boy Scouts of America 
surplus Army and Navy stores, it was my 
privilege to visit Troop 8. I went at the invita- 
tion of a young man who had just become 
Scoutmaster. This young man was Kenneth 
Livingstone, the son of Mr. Colin H. Living- 
stone, who has been president of the Boy Scouts 
of America since the date of organization. Ken- 
neth Livingstone recently returned to Washing- 
ton after being graduated from McGill Uni- 
versity. 

Kenneth became a member of Troop 39, of 
which Mr. Vernon Bailey was Scoutmaster, as 
1 Tenderfoot on Easter Monday, April 12, 1912, 
just five months after he became twelve years of 
age. He continued active in the troop until the 
Fall of 1917 when he entered McGill University. 
As a member of Troop 39 he won 28 merit 
badges, including Life and Star ranks. His 
Scoutmaster says, “Kenneth was never much at 
getting into pictures but was always on hand if 
something was to be done. During his last 
years with the troop as senior patrol leader he 
was an inspiration to the boys and a real leader.” 
One of his notable achievements as a_ scout 
was his participation in the War Work pro- 
gram of the Washington Local Council. Through 
a tractor secured from Mr. Henry Ford, as a 
result of a long distance telephone message 
from President Livingstone, he helped to plow 
up and plant 200 acres of Potomac Park, which 
attracted world wide attention because of the 
yield per acre. The grain sold at a profit of 
from $6,000 to $8,000. The pictures speak for 
themselves. The contrast between Kenneth as 
a Tenderfoot Scout and as a graduate of McGill 
University tells a wonderful story and reveals 
the purpose of my taking time to write about my 
visit, 


§ fom hope of the Boy Scouts of America is in 
having many Tenderfoot Scouts become Scout- 
masters. How can we accomplish this? Cer- 
tainly there is no better way than having every 
boy who is a Tenderfoot, or who has been a Ten- 
derfoot, who reads this story, ask himself the 
question whether he is under obligation to look 
forward to investing some of his time in volun- 
teer work as a Scoutmaster, Assistant Scoutmas- 
ter, or member of a Troop Committee, or in some 
way helping to boost the cause of Scouting. In 
commenting cn Kenneth’s becoming a Scout- 
master his father said, “Kenneth is now just 
past his 22nd birthday and of his own deter- 
mination decided that part of his life, at least, 
must be given to others, not in lump sums, but 
in daily dividends with an extra dividend on 
Fridays and hike days.” This is worth thinking 
and talking about. 

I -nust tell you, too, that as I went into the 
headquarters of Troop 8, Scout Shaler Stid- 
ham was giving an interpretation of the third 
Scout Law. Both Mr. Paul Sleman, our Wash- 
ington attorney, and I were so impressed with 
this interpretation that I requested the scout 
to write his point of view and let me have it 
for Boys’ Lire. This is what he sent me—it 
is not nearly so good as when he gave it 
extemporaneously. 

The third Scout Law is: ‘He must be pre- 
pared at any time to save life, help in- 
jured persons, and share the home duties. He 
must do at least one good turn to somebody 
every day.” The last clause is the most impor- 
tant part of this law and of all the laws. We 
are not in this world to have a good time as 
many children and even adults seem to think; 


~ tion you are helping others; 


‘lookout, 


but to help others, and the practice of this law 
will do most to start us on the right road. 
“If you are engaged in any lawful occupa- 
for instance an 
engineer helps transport the public from place 


to place, and a clerk helps his employer to keep 
his accounts, 

“But the Scout Law goes further than that 
for we are not allowed to accept any direct 
compensation for our good turns. Nevertheless, 
one often receives more than he gives. I know 
of a scout who made of a man whom he con- 
ducted at the Arms Conference such a friend 
that he has received books and magazines and 
has been asked to present a flag to President 
Harding in a pageant in which the flags of all 
the nations in the Pan-Pacific Union are to be 
presented. Boys often say, ‘I couldn’t re- 
member to do my good turn.’ I. have found 
that putting on my bureau a piece of cardboard 
bearing the legend, ‘Do a Good Turn Daily,’ has 
helped greatly. 

“Another remark often heard is, ‘I couldn’t 
find a good turn.’ If one is always on the 
as he should be, a good turn will 
usually be found. Some may think, ‘What’s 
the use of doing a good turn?’ In the first 
place there is your oath. In addition the 
habit you will thus be forming will help you 
to become a good father and a good citizen. 
You know how your parents are always doing 
good turns for you. And the men who have 
accomplished most in this world have helped 
others.” 

But isn’t it encouraging to have 18,000 
groups of scouts meeting each week some place 
in the United States interpreting the Scout Oath 
and Law as did Scout Stidham? 

Yes, the Boy Scout Movement is indeed a 
big thing! 








Over the Fence 


That’s where “Babe” 
utsthem. He made 59 
ast year, using a Louis- 


ville SLUGG bat. 


Here is a duplicate of 
his bat, except it is made 
smaller for boys—No.40BRJ, 
Babe Ruth, Jr., Model, 

Price $1.00 









Famous 
Sluggers 


of all time have used the 
Louisville SLUGGER bat. 
The story of their slugging 
feats, with home run record 
of Ruth and other food for 
fans, is told in the interesting book, 
“Famous Sluggers.” Ask for your copy 
at the — where you buy your Louis- 
ER, or write to 
Siitheniieh & Bradsby Co. 
747 So. Preston St. Louisville, Ky. 


Ask the Bat Boy-He Knows 

























aan Drums of 
Quality == 


ae is a real Grom. | at the right 

Made with the same care as 
cer “professional modes. Makes 
pm, pend to-- 


WAY INTO POPULARITY 
Look at “y & Price !—Special Offer $6.00 
This Profe apional Model Dryes cffere the young man or boy 
fhe ty to * ape bis Salons and ambition, and Toles 
Order your Drum from this ad no yw—before Somotipte ship- 
ment. amine and paige Set for yourself. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money re: 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 














Write today fos for one, FREE gor? of this complete 
ve 


e. Buy by mail a 
every articles is absolutely 
ackif youare notsatisfied. 


Sportin; talogu 
poe ‘Every ryprice is cut, 

ourmoney 

7. wine fish . 

reels at all fahing ‘teed b. na poe is 3Ee 
48c; 12 ft. steel boats -65; cnte tone 7x7 ft. $7.65; 
tents 8 o2.. » 96x12 Mg pin, 45; 5; aleobething o —. skates, 
doors, of standard qu quality at a bigeaving. 


Write today for this complete Sporti: 
pes f Athletic Catalogue sin 


Address: Dept. 8-G 


Montgomery V Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City 























Scoutmasters, 
Scouts, 


And All Boys! 


**Boys’ Life’? 8 Months 
For Only One Dollar! 


The regular price of “BOYS’ 
LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
zine, is $2.00 a year, but to serve 
the boy who has just One 
Dollar handy, National Head- 
quarters offers 8 monthly issues 
of this great magazinefor $1.00. 
This offer is for prompt action. 


Or Roosevelt Calendar 
Or Scout Diary 
With $2.00 Order 


Subscriptions for “BOYS’ 
LIFE” for the full 12 months 
will include choice of either the 
1922 SCOUT DIARY (256 
pages) or the ROOSEVELT 
CALENDAR, while they last, 
for the regular $2.00. 


“BOYS’ LIFE,” THE BOY 
SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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This is the 29th year of 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


FOR BOYS 7 TO 16 
On Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain 
Between the Green and Adirondack Mountains 


} Up early in the morning after all night in a 
tent—pine laden air—dash into lake—hearty 
breakfast and off for the day’s sports. Out 
all day fishing, rowing, swimming, or land 
sports—wholesome food, campfire meetings, 
stories, singing—all under experienced men. 
“This is the life’’ at Camp Champlain where 

kind of vacation they 


growing boys get the 
Write for booklet. 


Want and should have. 


WM. H. BROWN 


President Berkeley-Irving School 
303 West 83rd Street 


New York City 

















BUILD IT YOURSELF! 
Standardized Family Model Boat is 14 ft. long and 
45 in. beam; strong, graceful, roomy and speedy. Its 
beautiful stream lines reduce resistance to a minimum. 
Its stern is strong and rigid expressly to enable you to 
use outboard engine if you wis 
Standardized plans reduce this ultra-fine boat to a 
point of astonishing simplicity. They are thoroughly 
complete to the smallest details. Many boys have built 
them. These plans reduce your boat cost hand over fist. 
one Lg for building this boat $1.50—Money 
rder or 
STANDARDIZED BOAT CO., Dept. A9, Kutztown, Pa. 





MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 
A life saver if ever lost in the woods. Indian trick every hunter. 

hiker. camper, scout and woodeman should know. Ancient Indian 

secret of making fire by rubbing wood. Cemplete set mailed post- 

paid for $1. West of the Missussippi. $1.25. 

SEND '0e FOR CATALOC ON INDIAN. CHINEAS an oa coo} 

indiancraft Production Co. 
466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N. Y. Dept.42 


CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP FOR BOYS 

Next to Nature’s Heart, Land of the sky, western North 

Carolina, near Asheville. Excellent equipment, able 

leadership, for boys 10 to 17. Educational and Athletic. 

June 29 to August 24. $175. For catalogue address 
Reese Combs, Director, Miami, Fla. 








Jenkins’ Quality Emblems fer Schools, Clubs 
and Societie 


“The Beauty Lasts” 
Spiel 5 value; Gold Filled pin with solid 
K gold letters 50c each; $5.50 per doz. 
M. P. JENKINS, 53 Baker St., Providence, R. 1. 











Real Sienee for 
Collectors 
KENT B. STILES. | 


By 

















in tue Lanp or Erin 


TAMP news of interest coines from the Irish 


Free State. The Postmaster General has 
asked artists to submit designs for the State’s 
first distinctive series. Inscriptions are to be in 
Gaelic and designs will be symbolical in charac- 
ter. 

Meanwhile, in order that the people may not 
be compelled to continue to use the regular 


stamps of Great Britain, the current British 
adhesives, it is reported, are being surcharged 
with a Gaelic inscription significant of ‘“Pro- 
visional Government of Ireland, 1922.” These 
will be in circulation only until designs for the 
definitive series have been selected and that 
series printed and distributed. 


Cuances 1n CoLtontaLt STAMPS 


Om by one the colonies of France and Great 
Britain are rearranging the colors of their 
current stamps and it is not improbable that as 
one result of these changes the year 1922 will 
be a record one for philately. 

In 1919, 2,649 varieties were officially chroni- 
cled in the American standard catalog, and 
that was the largest number in any calendar 
twelve months. In 1920, 2,396 varieties were re- 
corded and it was thought that the trend would 
be generally downward during the following few 
years. But in 1921 nearly 2,500 varieties ap- 
peared—and now the new year starts off with 
a rush, featured by the color rearrangements in 
French and British colonies in all parts of the 
world, with France and Great Britain them- 
selves also putting forth new stamps for this 
same reason. 

Both France and Great Britain are parties 
to the Universal Postal Union, which decreed 
some months ago that there should be changes 
in the postal rates charged by some of the 
countries on domestic and foreign-going mail. 
Also, in France the value of the franc has 
altered. Under U. P. U. agreements, a certain 
color is specified for drop-letter use—as green 
for the United States 1 cent stamp; another 
color for ordinary domestic postage—as red for 
our 2 cent stamp, and another color for ordinary 
letters to most foreign lands, as blue for our 5 
cent stamp. These three colors are uniformly 
the same, in U. P. U. countries, on those three 
classes of mail matter. 

Thus the changes in postal rates require altera- 
tions in the colors of some of the stamps most 
commonly used, and many other lands besides 
France and Great Britain and their colonies have 
been putting those alterations. into effect. For 
example, France’s 10 centime adhesive, formerly 
red, is now green; the 5 c., formerly green, 


was some time ago changed to orange; the 30 
c., formerly orange, is now red. 

To mention a few of the French colonies 
where color changes have gone into effect, they 
include Dahomey, French Guiana, French Guinea, 
Indo-China, Gabon, Guadeloupe, Upper Volta, 
Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Martinique, Mauri- 
tania, Middle Congo, New Caledonia, Wallis 
and Futuna Islands, French Oceanica, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, Senegal, Ubangi, Reunion. In 
nearly every one of these the colors of the 5, 
10, 25, 30 and 50 c. denominations have been 
altered, and here alone we have nearly 100 new 
varieties, most of them since Jan. 1. 

St. Helena is perhaps the first British colony 
to meke the changes considered necessary. The 
1 penny, formerly carmine and black, now ap- 
pears in green; the .1% p., once orange and 
black, now is carmine; the 3 p., formerly violet 
and black, is to-day ultramarine. This follows 
the example set by the mother country, England, 
where the 1 p. is now issued green, whereas 
formerly it was scarlet; green was the color of 
the % p. when it cost a half-penny for drop- 
letter postage, but it now costs an entire penny 
to prepay drop-letter postage, and hence the 
transferral of green to the 1 p. value. Other 
British current stamps will be changed in color 
accordingly, and so it will be among the British 
colonies throughout the world. 

Meanwhile, in many countries new values 
are being translated into philatelic products. 
As one instance, it now costs a Canadian boy 
four cents to prepay postage on a letter to En- 
gland. Canada has never had a 4 cent stamp, 
but is now to have one. Similarly new denomi- 
nations of stamps have appeared, or are prom- 
ised, in Japan, Colombia, Costa Rica, Hedjaz, 
Latvia, British Honduras, Bulgaria, Germany, 
Russia, Memel, Fersia and other lands. 

“Se_r GovERNMENT” 
N account of a novel series of adhesives 
appears in a recent issue of the London 
Times, as follows: 

“The contemporary postage stamps of Malta 
from halfpenny to ten shillings face value were 
placed on sale at Valetta.on January 12, over- 
oe diagonally with the inscription ‘Self 
yovernment’ in token of the adoption of a 
Constitution. . It was originally intended 
to issue these stamps on the occasion of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales last October. 

“In due course they will be replaced by stamps 
of distinctive design representative of the new 
order of things.” 

There are eleven varieties of this interesting 
set. Of the current series so treated, the 4, 
4% and 5 p. denominations were not surcharged, 
as there is no longer need for these values and 
they have been withdrawn from circulation. 
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Mexico and Cuba. 


repaid to all parts of the United States and possessions, and also 
Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. 
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[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory 


service. 
sirable stamps. Contains animal, 


FREE boat and picture stamps. Refer- 


ence please. GEO. H. LOVELESS, 6162 Canton, 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 








To all applicants for my approv- 
als I will send a packet of de- 














War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10 
dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only c. 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS 195 China. Eeypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 

tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 

Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 

14 with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones, 
ING werd cablatie gfe: A, SULLARD &'C0., 

15c. Stp. Book 3c" Dirsetim. 446 Tremont St., Dent. AQ, 

Sareea Palbum manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 

tions of de- 

Fett stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna 


70% DISCOUNT I send selec- 
discount m standard catalogue prices. 
STAMPS! © oe Ns ory Semeien, —s. ae. 






ine. Foreign Stamps—Mexico 














1000 all different, x A 100" “different U. S., 25¢.; 1000 
hinges, 10c.; 50% approvals with every order. List 
free. I buy stamps. 


L. B. DOVER, Dept. B, Longmont, Colorado 


57 all different from Finland, Poland, 
Bavaria, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, etc., 
hinges, perf. aay mm. scale, ruler, 


price lists to approval applicants who send 10c. 200 diff., 
25c; 500 diff., $1.50; 1000 all different, from all over the 
world, a real collection, only $2.75. Send today. 
LEADER STAMP CO., Dept. B., St. Louis, Mo. 


SNAPS 150 DIFFERENT Foreign 8c. 60 Dif- 
ferent U. S., including $1 and $2 rev- 
enues, for 12c. With each order we give free our 
pamphlet which tells “How to Make a Collection 
Properly.” Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 
35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collectors, 2c. postage. Agents, 60% Special—10c. each— 











25 Asia-Africa; 25 - a 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols. ; 
25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. ; 20 Australia;'10 Animal; 15 
Pictures; 25 Finland, et: 0 iff. Eleven 0c. 
Packets, $1. U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 





Set of 6 post- 
Upper Silesia “ws: 7¢ 
Hundreds Neurope at 
1, 2 and 3c. Ask for particulars of biggest boys’ stamp 
club—free membership—in United States. 


M. D. OLMSTEAD, Box 3, CONCORD, N. H. 


Unused Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free *, all different free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
Large album, lic. List of 1000 stamps at % 
and 1500 stamps at . ¥o f possible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy 
QUAKER STAMP co., TOLEDO, OHIO 


STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Sueheren, Se- 
used, Pictorials. British French Colonials 

Following fine value: 30 Africa, lic; 45 pe 4 ite: 30 
Australia, 13c; 25 Austria, 7c; 40 British Colonials, 6c; 
25 Camada, 12c; 10 Czecho-Slovak, 7c; 15 Egypt, 10c; 20 
French Colonials, 8c; 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


STAMPS, ALL poreRener 1500. $5.45. 
500, 85c; 300, 45c J 











1000, $2.50. 
0 


25¢: Brit. Colonials, 100 diff., 40c; African, 50. diff 
35c; Persia, 25 diff., 30c; Russia, 25 diff., 15c; Japan 
‘aiff., 25e: Paraguay. 20 diff., La! U. 8S. mixed, 


1 bb., 25¢; Hin 1000, 10c. Approvals. 
MAURICE. MICHAEL. 5602 Prairie, Chicago. 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


ABSOLUTELY 


to those sending references for our snappy approvals. 
Also 2c postage. Do not apply without references. 
Universal Stamp Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Foreign Stamps Free 


A Fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from all over the 
world with big bargain list for 2c postage. 


Station E. Gray Stamp Co. Toronto, Canada 
SEYCHELLES PACKET 12c. 


80 Stamps. Cayman A Sarawak, Indore, Kelantan, 
Seychelles, etc.,, 12c. 10 Iceland, 18e. 10 Siam, | —_ 50 
British Colonials, tae. 50 Armistice, 20c. 50 Hungary, 
18c. 50 Africa, 30c. 50 Asia, 20c. 50 ‘Australia. 36c. 
Remit in Stamps. 

BROOKS, 43 Edmund St, England. 

50 all different. 


STAM Peru, Cuba, Mexico, ol — 
——" Java, etc, and Album, 

pene iedy —, 40c; Lag wey U.S. 25c; 100 

Seuale’ ts wanted. 50 per cent, List Free, 

j buy atampa & STEGMAN, $981 Cote Builbante hve. St. Louis, M, 


65c for 8c + ng stamp, Guate- 
Parrot stamp. Packet 

30 variety. British C Colonies cat. 65c Packet 
inges. rge mm scale, perf. gauge and 
wmk. detector. Fries | it ay finest 50% ap- 
proves ot for 8c. Y STAMPS. 
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STAMP. COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. B., 220 Lathrop Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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WAT Show Individuality 

Genuine Leather Case with 6 Highest 

NAME grade Pencils. Name on each. .75¢ 

Pencils without case.........35¢ 

|ON y-“A\6 Pencils without case.........60¢ 
| PENCIL 





CHIBBY PENCIL CO 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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Every month in the year is a 
“Ranger” month of joy. Rain 
or shine your “Ranger” bicy- 
cle is always ready for what- 
ever work or fun you have in 
mind, Ride it to work or school 
—for clean invigorating sport 
—for better health and a life 
outdoors. 

























“This is the ‘Ranger’ Motor- 
bike model—one of the famous 
44 styles, colors and sizes in 
the ‘‘Ranger” line, Enameled 
in golden brown with ivory 
white trim. It is generally 
conceded to be the pace-maker 
of America in style and pop- 
ularity. 























Then imagine yourself the owner of this fine bicycle with 
Compare it if you please with all other makes and prove to yourself that 
Here is the 100% equipment of the “Ranger” Motor-Bike—New Departure or any standard coaster brake you 


Take a good look at the completely equipped “Ranger” Motor-Bike model illustrated -above. 
its wonderfully harmonious finish of golden brown and ivory white trim. 
no other is built or equipped as well. 
desire, Patented Aristocrat Saddle, new style drop side mud guards with enameled double steel braces, front ‘and rear, latest model braced motor- 
bike handle bar fitted with Superbe grips, Imported Brampton Chain, Aristocrat Rubber Pedals, hand horn, electric lamp and battery case and the 
new Patented Hercules Tubular Curved Rear Platform Carrier. Such equipment is found on no other bicycle in the World. Note also the handsome 
tool tank built along the lines of a motorcycle gasoline tank. Note this—it is important: We will present free, with your Ranger an outfit of 
tools and a special kit of extra equipment. This plan is fully explained in the particulars we will send with your catalogue. Write for one today. 
It is frequently called 


Big Bicycle Book FREE %:,/s fewety «tea OQ Days’ Free Trial Factory-to-Rider 


pedia of America.” We have a copy all ready for you and it will be After the expressman has delivered your “‘Ranger’’ on You are buying direct from the makers at factory 
sent as soon as we receive the coupon below. If you prefer, send a approval, ride it all you want to; test its rugged prices. Your “Ranger” is waiting for you. The breath 
postcard—only write your name and address plainly strength, see its great beauty, determine its wonderful of Spring is in the air. Write for our catalogue today 

: values to you by a month of critical test. If, at the and as soon as we get your order your bicycle will 






































PRN SORES BRE VRIO: my 











MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.T1t7. Chicago, U.S. A. 


Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider whole- 
sale prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer-and Easy Payment terms. 


Name 

















end of 30 days’ trial you do not like it and do not 
want it for any reason, or for no reason return it to 
us at our expense and the trial will not cost you a 
penny. You must be satisfied, otherwise you cannot 
keep the “Ranger.” 


Tires and Equipment 


Our big free Catalogue illustrates and describes 


leave on a fast express train for your town, packed in 
a waterproof paper bag and enclosed in a strong 
wooden crate. 


Delivered to You FREE 


Whether you live in Chicago or in the smallest cross 
road hamlet in the State or on the most distant coast 
your ‘‘Ranger’’ will be delivered free express prepaid. If you 


£ parts, equipment and sundries that our more than a _ See l-» yO Gan ane cant AS 3 
R. F. D. or Street No. /} million riders may need. All are carefully selected the express office or railway depot. Wherever you are, it will 
« B.D. OF Str NO.......0cecccereeeeseeenserseeeeseceeeeesensenenenss from the leading parts makers of the world. come by fast express, prepaid, direct from the factory. 
Use the coupon or a post-card. Ask for the big catalogue and full 
ET aN ee ee I sccsinins ishaiiviieiiin eandat Send No Money particulars of our factory prices, marvelous offers and easy payment 





FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS IN 264 CITIES 


The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently visit to select a Mead Ranger is 





If you have a Special Factory Distributor there, send me 
letter of introduction to him to I can inspect the Rangers 
and take deliv from there at Factory Prices or on Easy 
Payment Planif I prefer. 


ha ERLE ar AE ET STS, 





terms. Read especially about our extra $5.00 FREE Premium set which goes with every “Ranger.” 
bicycle. 





EA 








1 Months 
to Pay 


If it is not convenient 
to pay cash for your 
“Ranger” bicycle, we 
will ship it to you at 
once and we will ar- 
range with you to ac- 
cept twelve small 
monthly payments 
which will enable you 
to take advantage of 
our rock-bottom fac- 
tory-to-rider cash price 
with only a slight 
amount added to cover 
the cost of extra book- 
keeping. Parents fre- 
quently advunce the 
initial small payment 
and energetic boys and 
girls easily save and 
earn the later monthly 
payments, 





CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. 1-17 CHICAGOUSA 














COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. U 
199 Fulton Street, New York 







Please send me the free trial tube 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream- 






My name is 


Every BOY SCOUT knows Dan 
Beard. One of the first things he 
teaches the boys who come under his 
direction is the importance of taking 
care of their teeth. 

Bad teeth are likely to make boys 
unhealthy and weak, and prevent full, 
manly growth. For this reason, the fol- 
lowing rule is enforced at the Dan Beard 
Outdoor School for Boys: 

“Officers must be particular in super- 
vising the Woodcrafters’ care of their 


COLGATE & CO. 


Est. 1806 
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“Boys, don’t fail to clean 
your teeth at least twice 
every day.” 

—DAN BEARD 


teeth, and see that the boys’ teeth are 
cleaned at least twice a day.” 

Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans 
teeth the right way—safely and thoroughly. 
It is free from harmful grit and danger- 
ous acids. The delicious flavor makes 
its use a treat, not a task. 

More dentists recommend Colgate’s 
than any other dentifrice. Be sure to 
take a tube of Colgate’s when you start 
for camp, this Summer. 


NEW YORK 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon to us, and we will send 
you a generous trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
free, so that you may know what a pleasure cleaning your teeth 
can be. Large size tubes for sale everywhere. Price, 25¢. 





Gr Gop 
Twa CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc 
New York 








